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CHAPTER VIII. 

It was Tuesday morning in Joe Bonney’s 
neat two-story tenement in Violet Street. 

Tuesday morning—I may explain for the 
enlightenment of those who hold dignified and 
indolent court over a staff of well-appointed 
servants in brown-stone four-story mansions 
in purlieus where there are remote suggestions 
—in green door-yards and walled inclosures, 
gardens by courtesy, forty by twenty-four, with 
a fountain in the middle and a tree on each 
side of the same—that violets may once have 
been plucked there—Tuesday morning, I take 
leave to state to those whose incomes are im- 
moderate, is but one remove from the whirl 
and chaos and general upsidedownity of Mon- 
day, to people living upon moderate incomes in 
two-floored ‘bricks’? in unfashionable pre- 
cincts. By what human ordinance or Provi- 
dential intimation it was originally appointed 
unto womankind to lay hold of the log of the 
week by the heaviest and most knobby end, I 
never expect to know. It is one of the institu- 
tions that remain because they are institutions. 
It is—and it has been from time immemorial, 
and it will be until the end of this reeling old 
globe of ours—the law of thrifty housewives 
that eyes anointed by the blessed sleep of Sab- 
bath night shall be unsealed by cock-crow to 
smart and water in the smoke cf boiling suds ; 
that the hands lately folded in prayer and 
crossed in sacred decency through the hallowed 
hours, shall rub, and redden, and roughen over 
the bleached ridges of wooden wash-boards, or 
the luckless laborer lose temper and cuticle 
together as the knuckles abrade against the 
treacherous grooves of metal “‘ patents ;’’ that, 
what with lifting boilers and tubs, and wring- 
ing, and starching, and hanging out, and fold- 
ing down, the priestess of that unblessed day 





in the calendar, and her co-workers shall be, by 
night, separated from Sunday quiet and Sunday 
thoughts by such an abyss of unsavory odors 
and sweltering heats; by such backaches and 
headaches, and armaches and legaches, that 
the recollection is like a dream of doubtful au- 
thenticity, and the hope that the like will ever 
recur is frightfully counterbalanced by the re- 
flection that if it should, it would be the day 
before Monday. 

Tuesday is one remove from this woful 
period, as I have remarked less dolorously than 
in alluding to the soapy age in the hebdomadal 
formation. The deluge of fetid suds has dried 
from off the domestic world, but the bravest 
dove that ever flew would not alight upon the 
débris it has left. The dainty appetites which 
revolted yesterday at the “‘ pick-up”’ breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, will derive little stay ‘on 
this day from the stale loaf unsupported by 
mufiins, griddle-cakes, or biscuit that typifies 
the staff ef life at the morning meal, or the 
two dishes of vegetables that flank the hur- 
riedly-prepared steak at dinner, or the staler 
loaf and chipped beef forming the Thanksgiv- 
ing feast after the family linen is once more 
gotten up. The kitchen is hot as it was on 
Monday, with the difference that the atmos- 
phere reminds one to-day of a lime-kiln more 
than of a vapor-bath. The haste and labor 
are the same in extent, but have a character 
of their own arising from the pervading-and 
overwhelming sense of dryness and the smell 
of the heated irons, calling to the imagination 
the fable of the torture chamber which had a 
furnace in the cellar, while the walls were 
composed of metal plates. 

It was still early—just nine o’clock A. M. on 
this particular March Tuesday—but Mrs. Bon- 
ney’s one servant, a brisk mulatto, was ply- 
ing one of the uncouth truncated triangles, 
aptly denominated sad-irons, and Olive herself 
was busy at another table compounding a veal 
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scallop for dinner. They had had a breast of 
veal hot on Sunday—Joe liked a good dinner 
on that day; and because Joe did not like cold 
meat at noon, his wife had steamed it for him 
on Monday by setting a cullender, closely cov- 
ered, over a pot of boiling water. To-day, the 
ingenious and indefatigable economist would 
serve it up to him in a still different shape, 
which, if he had a choice, he preferred to any 
other. A layer of the meat, finely-minced, was 
put in the bottom of a baking-dish, a little salt 
and pepper sprinkled over it, a few bits of but- 
ter added, then a layer of bread-crums, and 
another of meat, proceeding in the same order 
until the dish was full, the upper stratum to 
be bread-crums moistened plentifully with 
milk, in which an egg had been beaten. Before 
this crust went on, however, she put in gravy 
enough to keep the lower strata from insipid 
dryness—and behold a dish that, with mashed 
potatoes, and stewed tomatoes, and half a 
mince-pie left over from Monday—it took the 
three two days to dispatch a pie—would make 
a dinner fit for the relishful discussion of a 
richer man, and one more epicurean in his 
tastes than honest, easy Joe Bonney. 

Olive looked contented and happy as she 
went nimbly on with her work, chatting the 
while with her domestic more familiarly than 
most mistresses would do. But ‘Jane was a 
perfect treasure,’’ she never failed to disclose 
when she talked “‘ house’’ with other matrons. 
‘One of the kind who never presumes, you 
know. She is really a deal of company for me, 
and so handy and willing!” Jane might have 
echoed the last encomium and applied it to her 
mistress. Olive was an admirable housekeeper, 
and dearly enjoyed the business in all its de- 
partments. 

**Yes, we are all married, now,” she an- 
swered a query relative to her family. ‘' That 
is, all of us girls. My wedding-day is next 
Friday, and I should like to celebrate it by 
a family gathering, only we are so scattered. 
Mother is four hundred miles away, and my 
sister Euphemie, Mrs. Hart, who was married 
a month later than I was, is nearer four thonu- 
sand. She went abroad three weeks after her 
marriage, and they have been travelling ever 
since.’’ 

** Her husband must be very rich,’’ remarked 
the servant, taking a hot iron from the range. 

‘*He is—and very liberal with his money. 
Both my sisters married richer men than I did, 
but I never minded that a bit. I couldn’t be 
happier than I am—not if I had a gold mine. 
Nobody in the world has a better husband 
than mine.”’ 

‘*Mr, Bonney is a very nice man,”’ assented 
Jane, “and a real generous provider. I’ve 
seen millionaires that stinted in their kitchens.”’ 

“That is true!’’ said Olive, heartily. ‘He 
never lets me want for a thing which he can 
buy. We are well enough off for young peo- 





ple. I wasn’t cut out for a fashionable lady. 
Mrs. Mandell has more taste for that sort of 
show than I have, and she is able to gratify it. 
Mrs. Hart is the handsomest of us all. She 
was born stylish. She always looked like a 
queen, even when she had on a calico wrapper, 
and she is very smart.’’ 

“About work?’’ inquired the mulatto, to 
whom the word had butone meaning. 

“Yes. She could do anything she chose to 
turn her hand to; but she was particularly 
clever about books and writing, and all that, 
you know. I suppose that was one reason 
why she married a bookseller.” 

** Does she help him make the books ?”’ 

“Why, no! What an idea! Not that she 
couldn’t if she wanted to, but he is so wealthy 
she need not lift a finger, if she doesn’t wish it. 
He has taken her to see all sorts of wonderful 
things while they have been travelling, but she 
writes that she is longing for a home in Ame- 
rica. I don’t wonder at it. I should be tired 
to death running about, living in hotels and 
the like for twelve months. Give me a quiet 
dwelling in my native place and plenty to do 
init. That is my idea of comfort! Mercy!” 

She jumped back at the peal of a bell pro- 
jecting on a spring from the wall above the 
table. “I shall never get used to that! It 
always takes me by surprise. It’s lucky it 
didn’t wake baby! Step to the door, will you, 
Jane? Itcan’t beacall. It’s too early!” 

Notwithstanding her self-gratulation upon 
the baby’s unimpaired slumber, she deemed it 
safest to step into the adjoining dining-room 
where his cradle stood, to be quite sure of what 
she had stated. All was right, and, returning 
to the kitchen, her greasy hands held out before 
her in the stiff manner common to cooks who 
do not think it necessary to wash their fingers 
for every trivial interruption in their work, 
she espied behind Jane, whose countenance 
was a mixture of perplexity and curiosity, the 
figure of a lady. She had her back to the win- 
dow, and the style of her hat and cut of her 
cloak being strange to Olive, she recoiled, with 
a faint exclamation of dismay. 

“ Why, Olly! don’t you know me?” said an 
unchanged voice; and Olive forgot her objec- 
tionable digits, her kitchen-apron and ironing 
day, and sprang forward to greet her sister. 

‘* Phemie! this can’t be you!” 

“Tt is nobody else, at any rate, Olly! How 
well you look! Iam glad I caught you in the 
kitchen. You would not be so completely the 
dear old Olive anywhere else. Don’t let me 
retard your work! I will sit down here until 
you are through.” 

She was the old Phemie in ease and self- 
possession, in her faculty of saying the right 
thing in the right time and in few words. Even 
Jane recognized this quality of manner, as she 
had seen, at a glance, that her dress, although 
she wore a plain black reps, a black cloth cloak, 
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and a shirred silk hat, without flowers, feath- 
ers, or, more tawdry than either, bugles, had a 
style of its own, far more elegant, and alto- 
gether unlike the costumes of the generality of 
Mrs. Bonney’s visitors. 

“This is Jane!’’ Olive said, wiping off the 
tears that had overtaken her at the unlooked- 
for meeting. ‘“‘Jane, this is my sister, Mrs. 
Hart. We were just talking about you, Phe- 
mie. Wasn’t it queer?” 

Phemie bowed smilingly to the woman, and 
thereby completed her conquest. ‘‘Howdo you 
do, Jane? Mrs. Bonney has written to me ot 
her good fortune in securing your services. 
What are you making, Olly? One of your 
famous scallops, I declare! How deliciously 
familiar it looks! I recollect the savory odor 
as well as if I had seen it smoking on the table 
yesterday. How is Mr. Bonney? And the 
baby? I heard of his arrival just before we left 
Europe. He is two months old, now, isn’t he?” 

‘“‘ And four days,’’ said the proud mother. 
**Come and see him !’”’ 

** But the scallop?” 

“Tt can wait. I[’ll just set it into the back 
kitchen to keep cool, and finish it by and by. 
It requires only three-quarters of an hour to 
bake, you know ?”’ said Olive, naively. 

She carried it into the back room ; washed 
her hands at the kitchen sink, and drawing her 
sleeves over her plump wrists, led the way to 
a neat dining-room furnished for use rather 
than show. There, Master Joseph Mandell 
Bonney was discovered lying in state in a 
walnut cradle, muffled up to the chin in com- 
fortable, sensible blankets, capped by a patch- 
work quilt that might have been, for its many 
colors, the skirt of Joseph’s coat. 

**TIsn’t he splendid ?”” whispered the mother, 
as her sister bent over the pink face and touched 
lightly, with a blending of reverence and wist- 
fulness, that impressed Olive as odd, but beau- 
tiful and ‘‘somehow sorrowful’’—the closed 
hand lying on the outside of the coverlet. 

‘He is a treasure above rubies,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘ You have everything to make you 
happy, Olive.’’ 

“Haven’t1? Sit down !’’ said Olive, eagerly. 
**T was saying the same thing to Jane, not ten 
minutes ago. I am afraid I am too contented, 
Phemie. You can have no idea of what a 
husband Joe is. He isn’t literary, of course, 
or I shouldn’t know how to talk to him; but 
he has such excellent judgment and sound 
sense! and as for his temper, I couldn’t say 
enough in praise of it, if I were to talk all day. 
Sick or well—and he does have shocking bilious 
turns, once in a while—he is always the same ; 
ready with a smile, or a kind word; and you 
wouldnt believe what care he takes of me. 
After baby was born, he spent every minute 
he could spare from the store with me, and I 
could not have had a better nurse. He gave 
me my meals with his own hands, and was for- 








ever bringing me nice things to eat—fruit, and 
the like. My nurse said she had never seen 
such another man. Last Saturday he brought 
me home the prettiest black silk dress, ‘to pay 
me for the boy,’ he said. Wasn’t it sweet and 
delicate in him? He’s getting on nicely with 
his business, too. I was brought up to econo- 
mical habits, you know? but if he does as well 
in future as he is doing now, we shall be quite 
rich in ten years. Emily—have you seen 
Emily ?” 

“No. We only arrived last night. 
to- you directly I had my breakfast.’’ 

“Where are you staying ?”’ 

** Atthe Lacroix Hotel. Whatabout Emily?” 

‘*T was going to say that Emily told me, the 
other day, that Seth says there is not a man in 
town, who has been in business so short a time 
as Joe has, whose name is more respected. I 
was so proud and happy when I heard that, I 
could have cried heartily. It is such a delight 
to be able to look up to one’s husband, you 
know, Phemie ?’’ 

“You are a good wife!’’ Phemie laid her 
hand affectionately upon her sister’s. ‘I like 
to hear you talk of yourself and your house- 
hold treasures. Baby is large of his age, isn’t 
he? I don’t know much about babies, but he 
seems to me a marvellously fine specimen for 
two months old.”’ 

‘Large! I should think so!’ Delighted 
Olive caught herup. ‘‘ He weighed ten pounds 
when he was born. Nurse said she hadn’t seen 
another like him in five years. And he is the 
best little thing! He hardly ever cries except 
when he has the colic. All healthy babies have 
that, you know? He recognizes his father al- 
ready. Whenever Joe comes in, Baby turns 
his eyes towards him, and twice he has laughed 
right out when his father had him in his arms. 
I have no trouble with him when papa is in 
the house. He tends him beautifully. One 
night, when he had the colic awfully, the blessed 
man walked the floor with him three hours 
without stopping. Yet he was quite angry the 
next day, when Jane said what a pity it was 
Baby had been so cross and broken his—Joe’s 
rest. ‘Cross!’ said Joe, more fiercely than I 
had ever heard him speak befere. ‘There’s 
not another child in the country that wouldn’t 
have cried twice as much with the same pain. 
He is never cross; and as to my rest, I had 
rather walk with him than sleep, any night!’ ”’ 

** You have named him for his father, haven’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes! Mother wrote that we must call 
him ‘ Rowland,’ and dear Joe was for naming 
him Oliver, after me. Miss Darcy said some- 
thing witty about Rowland and Oliver. Joe 
can tell it to you exactly, but I always spoil 
a joke when I try to repeatit. But no, I said, 
he should be his father’s ownty-townty boy, 
and have his papa’s name, so he should.’’ She 
cooed the last sentence in the ear of the fat 
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baby, stooping to lift him as he stretched out his 
dumpy arms and unclosed his pink lids. ‘‘Come 
to its mother, beauty, and show Aunt Phemie 
that he has his papa’s eyes.’’ 

The paternal orbs being a light blue-gray, and 
so prominent as to convey the impression of 
distressing near-sightedness, the pulchritude of 
the scion was not enhanced by the revelation 
of the amazing likeness between the two pairs ; 
but Phemie was in no humor for smiling, as she 
took the helpless little being into her arms and 
kissed its forehead. 

‘IT wish you had one of your own, dear!” 
said Olive, fervently, moved by this apprecia- 
tion of her darling to increased warmth of 
affection for the long-absent relative. 

*“I would not leave you childless, even to 
have one for myself,’’ returned her sister. 
“You were always a great baby-lover, Olly. 
Nobody deserves better to have him than you 
do—uniless it be Joe. When did you hear from 
mother ?’”’ 

A family talk ensued in which Phemie ques- 
tioned, and Olive answered so diffusively and 
so much to her own satisfaction, that she was 
amazed when her sister arose to depart, with 
the announcement that it was eleven o’clock. 

**T have to see Emily and then pay Miss 
Darcey a visit before one o’clock luncheon,’’ she 
added, in apology for her haste. 

** Stay and dine with us!” urged Olive. ‘Or, 
come back when you have been to Emily’s. 
Joe will be delighted to see you. He thinks 
you the first of living women, still, although 
he loves me best. That is because I suit him 
better than you would have done. But he has 
the highest regard for you.” 

**Not more than I have for him. I cannot 
stay, however, much as I want to meet him. 
Itis possible that Mr. Hart may be in to lunch- 
eon, and if he should, he will expect to see me.’’ 

“T haven’t had time to ask you about him!” 
ejaculated Mrs. Bonney, conscience-smitten at 
her delinquency. “‘Howis he? The fact is, 
Phemie, I have never been able to think of you 
two as one. I never associate him with you in 
my mind.” 

“That is easily explained. You have seen 
so little of us since we were married,’’ rejoined 
Phemie, quietly. ‘‘ He is well, thank you, and 
I suppose very busy. He has been away from 
home long enough to find a mountain of work 
accumulated against his return.” 

“IT know! Seth and Joe were talking about 
that last Sunday night. They were wondering 
how he could be spared for so many months at 
atime. Seth said he wouldn’t trust any part- 
ner out of his sight for almosta year. I sup- 
pose, though, that Mr. Mallory is a reliable 
man, and-that Mr. Hart understands his own 
business best. That’s what Joe remarked 
when Seth and Emily had gone home. He 
holds that everything connected with you 
should be perfect,” 





“ He is very kind !’’ responded Phemie. ‘‘ Mr. 
Hart has entire confidence in Mr. Mallory. 
They have been friends for years.”’ 

“ Do you always call him ‘Mr. Hart?’ How 
formal it sounds !”’ said Olive, curiously. 

“T call him ‘ Robert’ when I speak to him, 
unless there are others by. I have fallen into 
the address you speak of, because we have been 
surrounded by strangers so long.”’ 

“And you won’t stay to dinner?” Olive ex- 
postulated, attending her guest to the upper 
hall. ‘*You don’t eat scallop, I know, nor 
mince pie ; but I will have potatoes, and milk, 
and brown biscuit. Joe always eats Graham 
bread.” 

“Oh, I am not a strict vegetarian, now; I 
found it inconvenient while we were abroad. 
A taste for meat is one of the foreign habits I 
have brought home with me. But I cannot 
stay to-day. I shall call again, soon.” 

** Joe and I may run in to see you, this even- 
ing,’”’ suggested Mrs. Bonney. ‘“‘He will be 
wild to meet you, when he hears you are back. 
These are my parlors. Walk in!” 

With housewifely pride she opened a shutter 
and let in the light upon the Brussels carpet, 
with its sparkling wreaths of stupendous flow- 
ers unlike any floral freaks displayed by Nature 
since the birth of Adam; the hair-cloth, sofa- 
backed and bottomed chairs and lounges ; the 
bright mahogany centre-table and quartette of 
spiral-legged stands ; the embroidered ottomans 
and mantel ornaments of very mock Parian. 
For the last gems of art, Olive had bartered a 
huge bag full of cast-off clothing, including two 
pairs of Joe’s pantaloons, a coat, and a vest, so 
neglected before his marriage that his thrifty 
spouse sorrowfully pronounced them irrepa- 
rable, and considered the groups of the sleep- 
ing shepherdess and sleepless fawn; the two 
gentlemen in cocked hats, full-bottomed wigs 
and knee-buckles, playing chess, and the more 
touching tableau of the youth with powdered 
curls and rapier, holding fast to the waist of 
the lady, in stomacher, farthingale, and high- 
heeled slippers—so much clear gain. She called 
her sister’s attention to these, after allowing 
her time for a cursory survey of the apartments. 

“T suppose you saw a great deal of this 
species of work abroad. We corsider these 
very neatly-executed—really spirited casts.”’ 

She was astonished at her own command of 
art-phrases. It must have been the inspiration 
of the marbles (?) 

“We saw many celebrated statues,” re- 
joined the other. ‘Olly! I should have known 
who was the mistress of this house if I had 
entered it accidentally. You are the same 
neat busy-bee as ever. Tell Joe from me that 
his wife is a jewel—something better, for jewels 
have no intrinsic worth. Good-by, dear! Can- 
not you spare a morning to me before long? 
My rooms are Nos. 20 and 23. Come directly 
to them. You will always find me there be- 
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tween nine and twelve, unless I am here or at 
Emily’s. Iam not half talked out.” 

Olive was slightly disconcerted in rehears- 
ing this one of their confabulations to her 
husband, to find how indifferent was her recol- 
lection of what Phemie had related concerning 
herself. She had arrived the preceding eve- 
ning, and was staying, for the present, at the 
Lacroix, Nos. 20 and 22. Mr. Hart was well 
and busy, and might be in at luncheon time, 
therefore she must return to the hotel, malgré 
the temptation of the scallop, and Joe’s com- 
pany, and the baby’s, to whom “she took 
wonderfully,”’ the mother related. 

“That was not surprising,’’ said Joe, who 
had the blessed infant upon his knees, trotting 
him gently over the boundaries dividing the 
waking from the sleeping world. 

‘“‘Of course not, but Phemie isn’t given to 
extravaganzas, and the way she looked at and 
handled him really gratified me.” 

** How is she looking ?’’~ 

‘Very well. Handsomer than ever. But 
she has a more settled air about her, and there 
is a little difference in her manner of talking. 
She speaks lower and in a kind of ‘even-on’ 
way, you understand? She isn’t so bright 
and lively in her words and her way of bring- 
ing them out as she was when a girl. You 
used to think her sharp, and she was some- 
times awfully satirical. It was her great fault. 
I am glad she has eorrected it. One thing I 
didn’t like altogether, she has lightened her 
mourning more than Em and [I have. Her 
hat was shirred black silk without a speck 
of crape about it, and she had on white under- 
sleeves and collar. I had not thought she 
would be in a hurry to lay off mourning for 
poor Charlotte. They were so fond of one 
another. I do hope and pray that Phemie 
may not be growing into a heartless woman of 
the world !”’ 

Mrs. Hart’s luncheon and dinner toilets were 
utterly devoid of the insignia of woe. Mr. 
Hart did not make his appearance at the former 
meal, and his wife exchanged the brown silk 
she had worn then for one more costly and 
showy as the evening drew on. The tint was 
that of a deeply-glowing ruby, the cut and fin- 
ish were Parisian, and her ornaments were 
diamomls. After many trials of the coiffeur’s 
skill, she had failed to discover a method of 
dressing her abundant hair that became her as 
did the old sweep from left to right across her 
broad forehead. It was a trifle outré, her hus- 
band complained, but he acknowledged that it 
looked well on her, that she was not herself in 
appearance without the banded crown. Com- 
pleting her costume by throwing about her 
superb shoulders a point lace shawl, she took 
from a drawer of her dressing-cabinet a book 
and a letter—a sealed envelope—and passed 
into the adjacent parlor to await her husband’s 
coming. She was restless and fluttered by 
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anxiety or expectancy, as was manifested by 
her laying the book and envelope, first upon 
the mantle, then on the table in the downward 
glare of the chandelier, next on the piano at 
the back of the apartment, and finally shutting 
up both in her writing-desk, which she locked 
with a golden key suspended to her watch- 
chain. This disposed of, she was no more 
tranquil in feature or movement. She roamed 
from window to window, ran her fingers lightly 
over the keys of the piano-forte, picked up a 
book as she paused by the centre-table and 
turned the leaves abstractedly, and, standing 
upon the rug, the rich wine-color of her dress 
ruddying the polished marble of the mantel, 
interlaced her fingers nervously and gazed 
down into the fire, rapt in deep or perplexing 
thought. 

“Tf he should disapprove after all! And 
yet—how can he? It was a great venture for 
me. It seems to my unpractised eyes a great 
victory. It will be but an incident, and not 
an important one in his wider experience of 
literary experiments and successes. But he 
must be gratified! He will accord me sympa- 
thy and approbation. Dear Miss Darcy! Her 
congratulations gave me the faint foretaste of 
the reward I shall know in his praises !’’ 

The agitated murmur was hushed long before 
he came. It was fifteen minutes past the din- 
ner hour when he appeared. He was not 
looking better for his year of travel. His com- 
plexion was less clear, his eye less pleasant, 
and to-night there was a jaded frown on his 
face that added years, not months, to his ap- 
parent age. 

“Why did you wait for me?’ he asked, as 
his wife received his hasty kiss. ‘‘I have been 
driven like a dog all day. You didn’t expect 
me to luncheon, of course. I told you I should 
not be able to come.”’ 

**T am sorry you have had a fatiguing day!’ 
Phemie’s manner was unruffled now, her tone 
studiously gentle. ‘‘Can I help you dress ?”’’ 

“If you are in a hurry, you had better go 
down without me. Don’t stay here on my ac- 
count, I beg. It drives me erazy to know that 
you are waiting for me!’ 

*T am in no haste, whatever. We can get 
our dinner as comfortably ha!f an hour hence 
as now. I prefer entering the dining-room 
after the rush of hungry guests is over.”’ 

** You say that because I am late,’’ rejoined 
the husband, from the threshold of the bed- 
room. ‘I am obliged to you for your consid- 
erate ingenuity, but I do not acknowledge the 
need of apologies for my tardiness. I came as 
soon as I could, and, as I have had occasion to 
remark several times before, I will not be 
schooled like a child; be called to account for 
my movements by you or any one else.” 

Phemie had seated herself by the table fac- 
ing the grate. Her eyes did not glisten nor her 
cheek pale at this pettish ebullition of her 
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lord’s uncertain temper. He rarely threw her 
off her guard after a glance at his countenance 
had apprised her that fitful weather might be 
apprehended. Something had crossed him to- 
day, and he was tired and hungry. She had 
not lived with him eleven months and not 
learned how sufficient was any one of these 
causes to disturb his equanimity. She had 
not learned, however, that while the humor 
possessed him, her composure was fuel to the 
kindling flame, and that his sensations in re- 
viewing his unquiet turns would have been more 
agreeable, or less unpleasant, had he succeeded 
in striking from the flint of her temper an an- 
swering spark. 

His bath and toilet had begun the work of 
renovation upon the inner man also when he 
rejoined her. She laid down the book she had 
caught up at hap-hazard that she might not be 
accused of sulky moping, and looked up with 
a smile at his approach. 

“‘T know you are worn out waiting for me, 
my dear,” he said, mollified to patronage by 
the ameliorating influences just named; ‘ but 
you must not lose sight, hereafter, of the fact 
that our holiday is over; I camnot be your 
shadow here as when we were abroad. Now, 
shall we go down ?”’ 

He was in a sunny mood by the time dinner 
was over. He was not, strictly speaking, ef- 
feminate, but he loved the good things of life— 
eheering wines, delicate and savory viands, 
handsome rooms, warm and light in winter, 
shaded to coolness in summer. A fine cigar 
or a chibouque of Turkish tobacco was wel- 
come to his judicious palate and olfactories, 
and gently soothing to his soul. He liked 
sweet music, the sound of a well-modulated 
feminine voice, and he was very proud of his 
wife. Once back in their parlor, he held her 
off at arm’s length, that he might feast his 
eyes, and told her how surpassiugly beautiful 
she was. 

‘‘It would be too bad were all this magnifi- 
cence wasted upon me,” he said, gayly. “I 
should not be surprised if Mallory were to look 
in, by and by. He hinted at some such design. 
[ shall be most happy to introduce you to him, 
His wife is a mere parcel of faded affectations, 
done up like a gaudy fashion-plate, when com- 
pared to you. You get handsomer every day, 
and, by Jove! I believe you know it, you 
vixen! I am a fool to please you by telling 
you of it!’ pinching her cheek. 

**Indeed, I never cared for my good looks, 
Robert, except as they make you love me 
better and give you pleasure. Iam glad you 
like me as I am to-night, for I have 2 confes- 
sion to make, and I want to bribe you to in- 
dulgent judgment. Sit down, and let me fill 
and light your pet meerschaum.”’ 

The day had been, and not long before her 
marriage, when the smell of tobacco was odious 
to her, but she had conquered the repugnance, 





because he was a true lover of the weed. She 
produced the favorite pipe from its case, filled 
it and gave the amber stem into his hand, then 
kindled an allumette at the chandelier, he 
watching, the while, the effect of the vivid fall- 
ing light upon her upraised face, the graceful 
curve of her arm, from which the lace sleeve 
had slipped aside as she lifted it, and the har- 
mony of her striking attire with her brunette 
beauty. It was a comfortable thing to have a 
picture like that before his eyes every evening, 
and to know that it was his—all his—and his 
alone. He had his mannerisms, like the rest 
of the human race, and one of these was to 
talk largely of his love for the xsthetic. He 
said to himself, now, that he had proved his 
taste in this regard triumphantly in his selec- 
tion of a wife. He wished a dozen of the best 
judges of anatomy, contour, and coloring in 
town were likely to drop in during the even- 
ing instead of Mallory, who had not a particle 
of taste for pictures and statuary. 

Phemie lighted his meerschaum, was repaid 
for the service by a kiss flavored with tobacco- 
smoke, and seated herself beside her sultan. 
“‘ You will hear me through before pronouncing 
the verdict, however unpromising the preamble 
may be ?’’ she stipulated, and Robert engaged, 
between two whiffs of Latakia, to do as she 
wished. 


CHAPTER IX. 


** AT the time of our marriage,’’ began Phe- 
mie, ‘‘ you insisted upon bearing the sole ex- 
pense of Albert’s education at the Institute for 
the Blind, and carried your point in spite of 
my remonstrances.” 

‘* There was no one else to pay the boy’s way, 
my child,” interrupted the husband, a soupcon 
of contempt touching his patronizing indul- 
gence. ‘Your estimable brothers-in-law are 
not given to devising liberal things, and I knew 
it would distress you greatly if your brother 
were withdrawn from school. I could not do 
less than to offer to maintain him there. I 
have never regretted the action. I grudge you 
no gratification that money can procure.”’ 

“T know it well—too well)’’ said Phemie, 
hastily. ‘‘ You are the soul of generosity. But 
it did not seem just to me that you should be bur- 
dened with the support of one not of your blood 
or kind, and Albert shared my feeling to the 
utmost. Before I parted from him, I assured 
him that his debt should be to me, and not to 
you. A sister has the-right to assist a brother 
until he can take care of himself. Through a 
friend, I secured the place of foreign corre- 
spondent to the Weekly Post of this city, and 
while abroad, I sent home letters for this with 
tolerable regularity. They were nothing in 
themselves—were gossiping notes of what I 
saw and heard in those strange countries, but 
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they met with favor on this side of the water, 
and I was paid well for them. The money was 
given to a person whom I had empowered to 
receive it, and appropriated to the payment of 
Albert’s board and tuition bills. The sum you 
left in bank for that purpose lies there still, 
untouched. Don’t speak yet, Robert! Let me 
tell you why I acted thus. I have accepted all 
you have done for me personally, without ob- 
jection or diffidence. But I had said to you 
when you asked me to marry you, that my re- 
latives should never be clogs upon you. Albert 
is sensitive—foolishly proud, perhaps—but I 
was unwilling to add to the hardships of his 
condition the oppressive sense of obligation to 
one upon whom he had no legal claim. You 
are liberal to a fault, and appreciating this as 
we both do, it seemed the less expedient that 
we should avail ourselves of your noble offer. 
You are as truly Albert’s benefactor, as if he 
had lived upon your bounty for the year which 
is past, and you have enjoyed the blessing of 
giving—the sweet consciousness that you had 
spared from your abundance the means to suc- 
cor the needy. My plan has, all along, been 
this—to confess what I had done, to you, on 
our return, and propose myself as your almoner 
in the work of distributing the money intended 
for my brother among several needy families of 
which T have knowledge—whom I used to aid 
in such ways as my limited means would allow. 
Ido not insult or pain you, by refunding the 
amount. I only divert it into other channels 
of benevolence. 

“Please do not answer me yet!’ with the 
pretty, appealing gesture she had used before 
to ward off the storm threatened by the lower- 
ing brow and parting lips. ‘‘ You promised to 
hear me through. These letters were dashed 
off at odd moments, and I still had a super- 
abundance of leisure upon my hands in the 
lazy, pleasant life we led abroad. One day it 
occurred to me to write a book. There was 
much in my mind and heart that I wanted to 
say. I longed to do my full work in the world, 
instead of living for my selfish gratification. If 
Gop had given me strength, it seemed to me 
that I should help the weak. If courage, I 
ought to cheer the desponding. If knowledge 
were mine, it should be shared with those who 
were now ignorant. Sometimes, when I was 
alone and thoughtful, the strong necessity of 
expression bore upon me with terrible weight. 
I dared not keep silence. The yearning over 
the weary-hearted, the poor in spirit, the af- 
flicted of my kind, was to me like the inspira- 
tion of my guardian angel. I wrote it all 
down—or all that I could set down in written 
words—and sent it, through a friend, to Mr. 
Mallory. He had no intimation that I was the 
author. He does not suspect it yet, but his 
reader approved of the manuscript, and the 
book was published two months ago. He wrote 
to you about it, and the mystery attending the 





authorship. The critics have dealt very len- 
iently with it, and the reading public take to it 
kindly. Here itis!’ She brought it forward, 
and bent her knee in playful homage, as she 
presented it. ‘‘I ordered that one copy should 
be bound in your favorite style, as a gift to 
you—my husband !’’ 

She stood before him, with wistful eyes and 
palpitating heart, while he unclosed the elegant 
volume. The sealed envelope dropped from 
between the leaves, and several slips of printed 
paper, apparently clipped from newspapers. 
He opened the former first. It contained four 
checks, he recollected to have given his wife at 
different times, to be forwarded to Mr. Man- 
dell, or whomsoever she might select as the 
fittest person to receive and pay Albert’s quar- 
terly bills. 

An angry flash went over his countenance, 
as he recognized them. He examined each to 
assure himself that it was genuine ; laid them 
evenly together, tore the four through the mid- 
dle at one spasm of finger-fury, and tossed the 
fragments into the grate. Phemie uttered an 
exclamation, as of one who had been struck 
sharply across the face ; put her hands before 
her eyes and sat down, without another sound, 
her fingers still pressed hard upon her lids to 
drive back the tears, or shut out the sight of his 
white, mute wrath. She heard the rustle of 
the printed extracts, as he unfolded them. 
They were critical notices of her work, from 
papers for which she knew he had great re- 
spect, all complimentary of the style, aim, and 
plot of the anonymous volume, and prophetic 
of a brilliant and useful career to the author. 
Mr. Hart glanced them over, laying each aside 
as he finished it, with very much the same ac- 
tion as that which had committed the checks 
to the flames. 

*““You would like to keep these, I suppose,”’ 
he said, dryly, when the last was huddled with 
the others into a little heap, and pushed to the 
opposite side of the centre-table. ‘‘If you were 
familiar as I am with the machinery of critic- 
making, you might not treasure them so care- 
fully. Mallory was talking to me about this 
book to-day. He has expended a ridiculously 
large sum in advertising, which includes puff- 
ing. We have a first-class puffer connected 
with our establishment. These were undoubt- 
edly paid for by the firm at so much per line.”’ 

He waited for an answer, but none came. 
Phemie sat, still and silent, looking into the 
fire, where the charred papers were changing 
into gray gossamer, the inky characters still 
blackly distinct upon them. Mr. Hart collected 
his thoughts and words while relighting the pipe 
he had let go out in listening to his wife’s story. 

“T will not do your understanding injustice 
by imagining, for a moment, Phemie, that you 
hoped to give me pleasure by the course you 
have pursued with reference to Albert, and in 
your literary enterprise. You must have fore- 
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seen, from the beginning of your clandestine 
operations, that the knowledge of them could 
bring me nothing but pain and mortification. 
They are fresh and more decided developments 
of your wilful purpose to live and act inde- 
pendently of me—to assert this independence, 
and, in time, your sovereignty. Without sus- 
pecting what was your occupation at those 
hours which I was compelled to pass out of 
your society—certainly with no misgivings that 
your were abusing the confidence I reposed in 
you by preparing a plan for my discomfiture, I 
have yet felt, for many months, that our lives 
were being sundered, instead of united, by every 
day we lived together. Your interests, views, 
sympathies, tastes—have become more and 
more unlike mine from the day of our marriage 
until now. In the pride of intellect, which is 
your besetting sin, you have learned to look 
down upon your husband as a being of a lower 
sphere; have panted for distinction and popu- 
lar applause; have, according to your own 
confession, found the course of your married 
life tame and insipid; its duties and enjoy- 
ments inadequate to fill the measure ef your 
cravings—‘ your spirit-needs,’ I believe that is 
the accepted phrase. Most women ask no hap- 
pier and higher lot than to make their homes 
happy to the men of their choice; find their 
mission in the ‘queendom of a simple wife.’ 
You once dreamed, or told me you dreamed 
that it would be the same with you. There 
was no talk about the ‘strong necessity’ of a 
wider field of action then !’’ 

The pipe needed very hard puffing to rekin- 
dle it, just here. He resumed, when this was 
achieved. 

‘That you are dissatisfied and ambitious is 
not my fault. I have nothing with which to 
charge myself in the failure of your expecta- 
tions. I say it in no vain-glorious spirit, but 
in sheer self-justification against the accusa- 
tions implied by your discontent ; but not many 
husbands have striven more zealously and con- 
stantly than I to secure the happiness of a wife. 
I have given you foreign travel; access to 
works of art you had never dared hope to see ; 
money and refined society in place of a life of 
‘toil and isolation from all elevating influences. 
I required in return only your affection and your 
contentment with the destiny I had brought 
you. If your love equalled mine for you, the 
longings you describe would never have beset 
you. If you had rightly understood and valued 
my devotion, you would not kave insulted me 
by hurling back upon me my well-meant gift 
to your brother, with the arrogant declaration 
that you could provide for those of your own 
blood, and asked no favors at the hands of an 
alien,’’ 

**O, Robert!’’ Phemie made an impetuous 
movement toward him. 

He stopped her by a magisterial wave of the 


hand. ‘May I ask the same degree of indul- | 





gence from you that you demanded from me 
while you made your address? I have not 
your command of language, but I will try to 
make myself intelligible. You decline, as does 
your brother, your pupil and confidant, to re- 
ceive pecuniary assistance from your husband. 
You let me go on, pleasing myself with the 
notion that I have benefited him and made 
him happy by so doing for twelve months, you, 
meanwhile, laughing in your sleeve at the 
idiotic complacency of your dupe. Your ac- 
credited agent in the pious fraud practised 
upon the husband who loved and trusted you, 
was, doubtless, your bosom friend and trainer, 
Miss Darcy. The project reveals the parent- 
age at the first blush.” 

Phemie looked up as if to speak, but recol- 
lected the injunction to silence. 

‘*T have made no secret to you of my opinion 
of that woman. I may observe here, paren- 
thetically, that from you I have had no reserves. 
I have repeated to you the glaring insult she 
offered me in exchange for my confidence when 
I told her of my love for you. She taunted 
me with my inferiority to you, and warned me 
that this would become more manifest the 
longer we lived together—that simple love, the 
offering up of a whole nature and existence to 
your service would not content your aspirating 
spirit. Tell her from me, as I doubt not you 
have already done for yourself in action, if 
not in words, that she was a*true prophetess ; 
that the seed she scattered in your mind fell 
upon good soil and bids fair to bring forth fruit 
to her delight, to your glory, and my confusion, 
In this book you have ventilated the princi- 
ples with which she has indoctrinated you. 
Mallory tells me it has taken tremendously 
with strong-minded females and radicals, and 
your editorial critics mean the same thing 
when they laud your ‘enlarged views,’ your 
‘breadth and vigor of thought’ and your ‘earn- 
est philanthropy.’ You have written a readable 
book—one that will increase the amount of your 
private hoard and enable you to befriend as 
many more relations as you please to help. But 
you have unsexed yourself, and built a wall of 
distrust between yourself and me. Hereafter 
—or so soon as the real name of the now anon- 
ymous novelist is known—we shall be enrolled 
before the public as ‘Mrs. Hart and husband.’ 
The title sounds agreeably in your ears, I sup- 
pose. Itis a matter of no consequence how it 
impresses me. I should forget my loss of man- 
liness, as the husbands of other distinguished 
Mesdames Jellyby have to do, while their 
spouses honor them by living under the same 
roof with them—by sunning myself in the re- 
flection of your fame.”’ : 

In his exasperation at the picture he had 
drawn, he resigned his pipe altogether and 
stood up, rearing his fine figure to its full 
height, stamping the left boot-heel, then the 
right, upon the velvet rug, and plucking, in an 
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irritated way, at his beard, assertive of phy- 
sical manliness if his intellectual supremacy 
were menaced by his subordinate’s audacity. 

Still Phemie was mute, and did not alter her 
position. There were dreary depths in her 
brown eyes he did not see, and which he could 
not have fathomed if he had. If he had looked 
closely he would have noted the quiver of the 
nostril and the squarer outline of the lower 
jaw, within which the locked teeth kept the 
tongue a prisoner; but he thought her callous 
or defiant. A turn through the room brought 
him back to the hearth-rug, where he assumed 
another eminently masculine attitude, planting 
himself in the centre, his back to the fire, his 
hands crossed under his coat-skirts, and his 
legs well apart, 

“‘T know more of literary women than you 
do. Itis politic for 1 man in my business to 
treat them with a certain degree of respect 
and politeness. But I detest. the class. They 
are the most arrant and obtrusive set of ego- 
tists under heaven. They write their own 
lives over and over, until the public taste 
revolts, and then they make capital of their 
friends. The best of them are wretched copy- 
ists—and the best are few in number. Their 
loves, their hates, their griefs, are so much 
available capital to be served up in strongly 
italicized manuscript at whatever they can get 
per page. They are mercenary to a proverb— 
grasping and grinding, with all their talk of 
doing good, helping the weak and the like bosh. 
They write for money! money! and the only 
way to quench their genius is not to pay them. 
The ‘strong necessity of expression’ deserts 
them forthwith when said expression brings no 
return in current bank notes.’’ He stamped 
again, shaking each foot as if his knees had 
suddenly grown too big for his pantaloons. 

Phemie raised her eyes after a minute. ‘‘ May 
I speak now ?”’ 

‘Don’t affect any slavish airs, Phemie! I 
have not tried to gag you!’’ he said, roughly, 
nettled by the calm courtesy of the request. 

She had him at a disadvantage already. 
‘With regard to the provision for my brother’s 
tuition, I can oniy reiterate my assertion that 
I was actuated by no unworthy motives in 
undertaking the task. Excepting Albert and 
myself, my brother-in-law, Mr. Bonney, is the 
only person who knows that your design was 
not carried into effect. Mr. Bonney is the 
friend of whom I spoke as authorized by me to 
receive and pay out the proceeds of my con- 
tributions to the Post. He has never spoken 
of it, even to his wife.’’ 

“This accomplished gentleman was hardly 
the sponsor of your published volume, I take 
it,’’ sneered Robert. ‘‘If he was, the negotia- 
tions must have been of an original character.”’ 

“He was not. I transmitted the MS. to Miss 
Darcy because I had no other literary acquaint- 
ance whom I could trouble with it. She knew 





it was intended as an agreeable surprise to you. 
She shall never hear through me that I have 
been disappointed in my hope. If I had sur- 
mised that you would be displeased with me 
for attempting authorship, I would never have 
penned a line. You encouraged me to study 
and write before our marriage’’— 

** As a means of procuring your livelihood !”’ 
he interrupted. ‘As my wife, you are raised 
above such necessity.”’ 

Phemie did not retort upon him with his 
invective against those who rode Pegasus for 
the plate he might win. She bent her head, 
instead, with proud humility, in replying. ‘‘I 
am—and I thank you forit! I have no ambi- 
tion to acquire wealth, or even a moderate 
competence by my own labor. I have stated 
my reasons for writing. Not the least incentive 
that urged me to the work was the anticipation 
of your approval. You had often expressed 
your pride in my quickness of intellect, and I 
longed to justify it. I sincerely believed that 
whatever applause I might win from compe- 
tent judges of such productions would be as 
much and more to you than to me. I could 
not see how it could be otherwise.” 

“Thank you!’’ with an ironical bow, “I do 
not care to soar upon borrowed pinions—least 
of all, when my wife is the lender.”’ 

**T can say no more!”’ said Phemie, in patient 
despair. ‘I have made a great mistake. If I 
could correct it—undo what I have done—un- 
say what I have said, I would leave you no 
room for complaint.”’ 

“T have not complained. I do not seek to 
abridge your liberty. If you are emulous of 
martyrdom, you will not receive it from me. 
The fault is not in what you have done, but in 
the feeling that prompted the act. It would be 
no reparation to me were you to hold your 
hands in enforced idleness, while your spirit 
chafed at the bonds laid upon you by my 
wishes. I have failed utterly and ignominiously 
in filling the desires of your heart and mind. 
Miss Darcy said it would be so—that she knew 
you better than I did. She spoke sound and 
sober truth for once. I wish I had believed 
her then !’’ 

‘*Robert! are you sorry that you married 
me ?”’ 

“‘ That question is the prompting of your own 
misgivings, not a legitimate inference from 
anything I have said,’’ returned the ill-used 
husband, majestically. ‘‘I submit it to your 
consciousness whether I have ever come so 
far short of my duty as to justify you in ask- 
ing it.’’ 

‘“*‘T do not in the least comprehend how we 
reached this point,’ said Phemie, in piteous be- 
wilderment. ‘If have displeased and wounded 
you, and I would make amends. Cannot I 
withdraw this book from circulation?’ eying 
it with a look of “abhorrence. “Tt shall never 
be known that I wrote it, come what may; but 
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I would have it die out of the public mind 
entirely.”’ 

“There it is! Trust a woman to rush to 
extremes when her slightest wish is thwarted! 
Tell her she is a little lower than the angels, 
and she perversely declares she is worse than 
the devils! Who said anything about sup- 
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| 
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pressing the work? Itis readable, according to | 
| and Mallory would carry home to his wife and 
| sisters, who were fashionists, a truthful de- 


the critics, and is selling tolerably well. You 
took sweet delight, found divine comfort in the 
miseries of your association with an unconge- 
nial partner in writing it. Keep your bant- 
ling! It is nothing to me. If you write no 
more, it will be an incessant reproach to my 
cruelty—a fine text for Miss Darcy in her next 
lecture upon woman’s wrongs. You have 
chosen your path; I shall not seek to divert 
your feet from it.’’ 

At this juncture of the dialogue a rap was 
heard at the door, and Phemie escaped to her 
chamber, forgetting the hapless gift-volume left 
lying upon the table. She heard the hearty 
salutation exchanged in the other room, and, 
foreseeing that she would presently be sum- 
moned to appear, had instant recourse to her 
usual expedient for checking hysterical emotion 
—to wit—bathing her face, eyes, temples, and 
wrists freely in cold water. She had hardly 
dried the evidences of the bath that had served 
her in lieu of that prime resort of suffering 
feminity—‘‘a good cry’’—when Robert came in. 

‘* Mallory is in the parlor, and wants to see 
you. Will you come in?” 

His cold, injured tone was not inviting, but 
Phemie’s response was ready. ‘‘ With plea- 
sure!’ she said, and followed him into the 
presence of his friend. 

‘IT believe I had the pleasure of knowing 
Mrs. Hart slightly in her early youth,” said 
the suave partner, bowing over the lady’s hand. 
‘* My sisters remember you well and affection- 
ately. Clara would have accompanied me to- 
night, had she not been prevented by a prior 
engagement. Mrs. Mallory desired me to pre- 
sent her regrets that a severe headache kept 
her at home, when she would gladly have been 
among the earliest to welcome you back to 
America.’’ 

Not one word of which Euphemia believed, 
as she scanned his cunning eyes and bland 
mouth, each giving the lie positive and direct 
to the other. The introduction was barely 
over, when there was a fresh importation of 
guests—Mr. and Mrs. Bonney. Phemie went 
forward to greet them without outward tokens 
of perturbation, but with a mind distraught 
and a failing heart. Her relatives could not 
have chosen a more inopportune season for 
their visit. Her reception of them was affec- 
tionate, although she felt the import of Olive’s 
start and stare at sight of her gay attire, and 
the dignified reproach she tried to infuse into 
her address. ‘“‘ Ah, Phemie! I did not know 
you when we came in.”’ 





With an ostentatious flirt of her mourning 
veil, and a lugubrious demeanor, she pas- -d 
the delinquent to speak to her brother-in-law. 
If Phemie’s transgression was levity, Mr. Hart 
should have atoned for it by his saturnine smile 
and frigid civility. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Bon- 
ney were well-enough people in their walk of 
life, but they were the antipodes of fashionable, 


scription of the pair. By the time it was Joe's 
turn to salute his host, the latter might have 
been a galvanized iron statue, or anything else 
grim and forbidding, so insufficient was his 
courtesy to the demands of the trying occasion. 
They all sat down, when reception and intro- 
duction were through; Mr. Hart, stately and 
cross; Joe abashed ; Olive slowly recovering 
from the slight put upon ‘poor, dear Char- 
lotte,”” by Phemie’s ruby silk; Mr. Mallory 
politely reserved until the greetings of the kins- 
people should be accomplished, and Phemie 
desperate. 

** How is the little man to-night?” she inter- 
rogated her sister. ‘‘He is too young to pay 
evening calls, I suppose ?”’ 

** He is very well, thank you!’’ rejoined Olive, 
with extreme gravity. ‘‘Or, I should not be 
here,” accompanied by a glance intended to 
convey the self-gratulation, ‘‘I know what is 
due to my family ; have some remnants of af- 
fection for them—thank Heaven !”’ 

It was not lost upon Phemie, but she turned 
to Joe with undiminished cordiality. ‘‘ He is 
very like you, Mr. Bonney.”’ 

“What airs!’’ said Olive’s retroussée nose. 
**She won’t call him ‘Joe,’ because there are 
two grand gentlemen by. Thank Heaven’’ 
(again), *‘I am not ashamed of my relatives !’’ 

‘*Do you think so?’’ simpered Joe, in reply 


| to his sister-in-law. 


| 
| 
| 


Not being able, in the rebuking presence of 
his wife, and under the shadow of the hostly 
iceberg, to think of anything else to say, he 
looked like a fool. 

In compassion to his sheepishness, Phemie 
returned to Olive. “‘I saw Emily to-day. She 
is not looking very well, I think. I am afraid 
her health is less firm than it used to be.’’ 

‘* Emily is very domestic,’’ Olive stated, her 
eyes upon the point-lace shawl. ‘She never 
neglects her home duties or allows anything to 
take the place of her family in her mind. Per- 
haps she does look a little worn out. She has 
never been quite herself since poor Charlotte’s 
death, There are some hearts’’—studying the 
pattern of Phemie’s diamond brooch—*“ that 
cherish the memory of a friend longer than 
others.”’ 

Joe colored and looked down. Mr. Hart’s lip 
twitched contemptuously. Phemie appeared 
not to feel the lash that curled about her lace- 
veiled shoulders. Perhaps, upon the principle 
that obtains in regions infested by mosquitoes 
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and gad-flies, where the process of acclimation 
is to be stung all over, the most impudent of 
the minute tormentors never presenting his 
bill where one of his brethren has previously 
settled. 

“How cold it has grown since morning!”’’ 
Phemie essayed a general, and, she hoped, a 
perfectly safe topic. 


**Do you think so?’’ answered the unap-, 


peased Olive. ‘‘ Now, I was saying to Joe, as 
we came along, that the weather was unusually 
mild for the season. But we American ladies 
adapt our dress to the climate. I suppose you 
have thoroughly adopted the fashions and be- 
come accustomed to the air of Paris. Most 
travelied ladies can live nowhere else.”’ 

A gay exclamation from Mr. Mallory inter- 
rupted the uncomfortable scene. ‘ Proved !’’ 
he cried, holding up the presentation volume 
he had taken from the table. ‘ This is the 
copy which was prepared at the request of the 
author. I have confirmation strong of what 
my sister Clara has affirmed from the first. In 
our anxiety to discover the name of the author 
of the most popular novel of the day, we divided 
a portion of the MS. after the book was issued, 
into separate sheets, and showed them to a 
number of friends, mostly literati, hoping to 
identify the Nameless by means of her chiro- 
graphy. My sister, chancing to see one of 
these, declared it to be your handwriting, Mrs. 
Hart, and so closely did it correspond with that 
of certain notes,'received by her in her school 
days, that my own suspicions were excited by 
the circumstance. I caused search to be made 
for the MS. of a little volume—a compendium 
of chemistry, which we published for you, two 
years or more since, but it could not be found. 
I sounded Hart, here, dexterously upon the 
subject, to-day, but was soon convinced that 
he knew nothing of the matter—less even than 
did I—or that he had become a proficient in 
diplomatic concealment under your tutelage.”’ 

His laughing exultation faded perceptibly, as 
he glanced from the clouded face of the hus- 
band to the impassive one of the wife. 

“I beg your pardon, if I have made an in- 
cautious revelation, but I supposed as these 
were only friends here’’—his eye passing to the 
astounded Bonneys—‘“‘ that I might congratu- 
late you upon the eminent success of your work, 
and the skill with which you have heretofore 
maintained your incognita. I pledge myself 
for the company present that there shall be no 
violation of this in general gossip, or in print, 
should you object to the disclosure. It would 
be a grand card for our house, though, Hart— 
the story that one of our firm could get upa 
book like this.’’ 

“‘ Hardly one of the firm,” replied the other, 
coolly. ‘‘Itis a private venture of Mrs. Hart’s. 
TI had no idea that she was infected with the 
cacethes scribendi, until this evening, when she 
exhibited the proof in Russia antique, bevelled 





edges and cream-tinted paper. I could not 
have been more amazed had she chosen to ap- 
pear in full Bloomer costume.”’ 

Olive tittered, and Joe opened his mouth with 
such an effort, one could have fancied that his 
jaws creaked. ‘‘It is called a fine thing, I 
believe,”’ he said, pointedly, to Mr. Mallory. 
**Everybody who has read it speaks well of it. 
I have never enjoyed a book more, although I 
didn’t know who wrote it. I am not much of 
a reader, and no critic, but I like what goes to 
my heart and makes me feel better and hap- 
pier. You have done a great deal of good, 
Phemie, and you ought to be proud of it. My 
thanks are worth as little, maybe, as my opin- 
ion, but I do thank you for the pleasure and 
profit I have derived from your work. I hope 
you will live to write a hundred more as good 
and interesting.’”’ 

There were dew and fire in Phemie’s eyes, 
and the faint tremble of a smile about her 
mouth as she bowed her gratitude. ‘‘ You are 
kind to tell meso! It is I who should thank 
you.” 

While she said it, a thought smote her like a 
stiletto. ‘‘ Has it then come to this, that Joe 
Bonney is my champion against my husband?” 

Mr. Mallory was acute enough, and suffi- 
ciently versed in his partner’s weaknesses to 
take in the situation, and enjoyed it maliciously. 
‘*Mr. Bonney is a truthful exponent of popular 
opinion,’’ he said, shedding his bland smile 
lavishly over Joe. ‘‘And as for you, Hart, 
you are an ungrateful dog not to be overjoyed 
at your wife’s glory. Genius is always modest, 
but there is no rule that calls for shamefaced- 
ness on your part, unless it be that yours is the 
natural diffidence of the moon when the sun 
is by.”’ 

“You have hit it exactly,’’ Robert roused 
himself to say, with a grating laugh. ‘The 
suddenness of the eclipse has taken my breath 
away—that is all!’ 

The Bonneys had little encouragement in the 
geniality of the company to prolong their stay. 

‘*T had not patience to sit a minute longer !’’ 
said Olive to her spouse, during their home- 
ward walk. ‘‘To see her bedizened like a 
queen or—or—an actress, in that flaming red 
silk and flimsy white shawl—the two together 
cost as much as her year’s salary used to be— 
and proud as a peacock of her fine clothes and 
elegant rooms, and the compliments you men 
were loading her with about her new book! I 
declare, it was enough to make the hair stand 
up on one’s head, when poor, dear Charlotte 
hasn’t been in her grave sixteen months, and 
the very least decency requires of the near rela- 
tives is to wear crape and bombazine for two 
full years. And she to dress up in black when 
she came to call on me, to deceive me into the 
idea that she was in mourning still! Did you 
ever hear of such hypocrisy ?’’ 

*T don’t think Phemie is a hypocrite, my 
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dear,’’ objected Joe, mildly. ‘‘I have no doubt 
she took off black for some good reason—pro- 
bably to please her husband. He is just the 
sort of man to be unreasonable in such matters, 
and she is the kind of woman to give up her 
own tastes and feelings to gratify him. I am 
afraid he does not appreciate her. He was al- 
ways a conceited fellow, and to me, now, he is 
unbearable. We shall always be glad to see 
Phemie in our house, Olly. Don’t be hasty in 
your judgment of what you don’t understand 
and don’t like about her. If there is any 
change, it is of his making, not hers. As I said, 
she shall always be welcome in our house, but 
don’t ask me to go there again when Hart is at 
home. I won’t do it!’ 

When Mr. Mallory took his leave, his part- 
ner volunteered to accompany him a few blocks 
on his way. Phemie, left alone, gathered up 
her book and the newspaper notices, and crept 
away with them to her room, where she locked 
them out of sight in the bottom of a trunk, and 
knelt beside it to pray, her arm embracing it 
and her head laid upon it, as painters portray 
mourners over fresh graves. 

(To be continued.) 


—_——2eee 


MUSINGS. 
BY EMMA C. D, COWEE. 
SADLY, yet sweetly, steal o’er me to-day, 
Memories of a homestead that’s far far away. 
A neat little cottage, half hid by the leaves 
Of the vines that were clambering up to the eaves, 
How softly the sunshine peeped in at the door— 
While jessamine shadows danced light on the floor, 
To the songs of the warblers, so blithesome and free, 
Poured forth from their bowers in the old cherry tree. 
The maple that stood by the old garden wall— 
The flowers that grew near—I remember them all. 
And oh! I remember—remember s0 well, 
That dearly loved orchard, where soft shadows fell ; 
Those beautiful apples—some golden, some green— 
And the rosy-cheeked apples we called “summer 
queen.” 
Oh, no fruit on earth could be fairer, I ween, 
Than the rosy-cheeked apple‘we called summer 
queen. 
How oft, when a child, to that orchard I’ve strayed— 
*Neath the wide-spreading boughs, in the cool, quiet 
shade 
Of those trees, I have banished all thoughts of life’s 
real, 
And cherished, with fondness, the fairy ideal. 
Where now are the day-dreams I cherished of yore? 
They are gone—and ah, me! they can come back no 
more. 
Though life still has pleasures, and earth still is fair, 
I am changed—and my brow is now clouded with 
care, 
I remember the hearthstone, within that sweet cot, 
Where we all met at eve—’twas a bright, hallowed 
spot. 
Of parents, and brothers, and sisters, our band 
Was urabroken—untouched by Death’s icy cold hand. 
But a sister has left us, they laid her away 
In the cold silent tomb, and she’s mouldering to 
clay. 
And we never can meet by that dear fireside more, 
For alas! we are scattered this weary world o’er. 


PRACTICAL 
HINTS ON EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


TRAVELLING being the fashion, and Europe 
the bourn to which our travellers tend, and 
from which they return for the most part, im- 
proved in mental and bodily activity, a little 
gossiping on the different ways of reaching it 
may not be amiss. 

In the present Hegira across the Atlantic, we 
are all interested for ourselves or others in re- 
flecting on the means of overcoming, or submit- 
ting to the inconveniences and annoyances of 
the voyage. Were these evils increased ten- 
fold, Americans would have enterprise enough 
to encounter them, and Europe sufficient at- 
traction to reward their enterprise. 

Now that the cable binds the two Continents 
together, that the Mont Cenis tunnel and the 
eastern canals are nearly finished, that every 
valley can be exalted, and every hill be made a 
plain, that there is scarcely an Obstacle in na- 
ture that human ingenuity cannot remove, we 
still feel a want, an unquenched desire, a climax 
we cannot attain, and that is an agreeable way 
of crossing the Atlantic. This we cannot have, 
the sea being our naturalenemy. Nine-tenths 
of those who venture into her dominions suffer 
a ‘‘sea change,’”’ are actively wretched or pas- 
sively supine, from the effects of mental torpor, 
or bodily listlessness. There is no actual remedy 
for sea-sickness. Even quacks do not include 
it in their panaceas. The ‘only alleviations 
are, as much air as possible, a free use of water, 
and eating against the will, and frequently. 
“‘Throw physic to the dogs,’ and take well- 
peppered beefsteak or mutton-chop, drinking a 
glass of wine. This may procure, in the most 
desperate cases, a short interval of rest, but, 
generally speaking, a more healthy state super- 
venes after a few days. 

Before reason had caged our imagination, 
how pleasant it was to fancy an enormous 
bridge spanning the ocean, its arches high 
enough to allow the waves, even when lashed 
into fury, to break through them harmlessly ; 
a luxuriously appointed carriage rolling along 
high and dry, from which the happy traveller 
could look down on the world of waters, and 
find provisions and relays of horses at wayside 
inns built on projecting piers. Many as impos- 
sible dreams apparently, have become realities. 
One hundred years ago, a prophetic account of 
what steam, ether, and electricity have done 

for us would have been deemed the ravings of 
amadman. The great improvements in aeros- 
tation during the last forty years have induced 
sanguine dreamers to believe in the feasibility 
of fiying across the ocean in a balloon. Should 
this ever be accomplished, it will not be in our 
generation. We must be contented with our 
present conveyances, and we have every reason 
to be satisfied. 


= 





Compare what we hear of the Santa Maria 
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and May Flower, with what we see in the 
China and Ville de Paris. What have we to 
depend upon? 

The yacht, which at long intervals crosses the 
Atlantic, belongs to a very small class. - The 
travelling public can command steamships, 
sailing packets, and merchant vessels. 

For a pleasure trip there is no more satisfac- 
tory medium of communication between the 
two shores than one of the steamships bound 
to Liverpool. An average of from ten to 
twelve days of suffering (even supposing it 
lasts through the voyage) can be borne. A 
good captain, pleasant company, and a well- 
appointed table are what we can generally se- 
cure on board of these vessels. Extreme fidelity 
and regularity in the arrangements, precautions 
to insure safety as far as possible, the responsi- 
bility of the officers, and scrupulous neatness 
render these conveyances the most eligible for 
the wealthy, the timid, and the feeble. There 
are other lines of steamships bound to a variety 
of ports, which are not so expensive, and often 
more convenient for mercantile travellers. Our 
sailing packets are still more economical. 

For young men bound to Europe on business, 
for an education of some years, or for improve- 
ment and rest between their college course and 
their profession, our merchant vessels offer a 
cheap and not uninteresting way of approach- 
ing the Continent. For the South of France, 
there is the port of Marseilles, with a rapid 
railroad transit to Paris. For Italy, Genoa, 
and Leghorn are the most direct entrances, but 
we would advise those who have the time to 
sail for Gibraltar and Malta, thence to Naples, 
Civita Vecchia, and Leghorn. This routeis very 
convenient for families who go out with their 
household gods to settle abroad for some years. 
Provided they suffer moderately from sea-sick- 
ness, let them not be disheartened by the long 
voyage, nor the prospect of carrying their chil- 
dren. These little people are much maligned 
as travellers; they usually give very little 
trouble if properly managed. They suffer com- 
paratively nothing, are diverted by the constant 
motion and bustle on board, make pets of the 
domestic animals, have good appetites, and, if 
fed simply and bathed daily, may, generally 
speaking, be transported across the deep with 
slight inconvenience. 

The voyage to Gibraltar averages between 
three and four weeks, from thence to Malta 
from seven to ten days. 

The immediate restoration of mind and body 
after the disturbing cause is removed is won- 
derful, and the impossibility of remembering 
our sensations is a most singular and blessed 
phenomenon. It was our fate once to endure 
four weeks of head winds and sickness dire, 
four weeks of monotony, varied only by the 
usual sights of whales, porpoises, and grampus, 
and the unusual ones of a swallow from the 
Azores, and a dying dolphin expiring in glory 


after being harpooned by the captain ; yet, as 
we neared the Spanish coast, sailing into smooth 
water, berths were deserted, sufferers rushed 
on deck and gazed with the liveliest interest on 
the Andalusian vineyards, picturesque ruins, 
lighthouses, etc. Presently the outline of the 
Barbary coast was discerned, and we felt the 
novelty and strangeness of our neighborhood. 

Africa, with all that modern enterprise has 
done, remains a mystery. Livingstone, Speke, 
Barth, Baker, etc., have brought to light many 
hidden wonders. We know more about her 
immense rivers, their sources and tributaries, 
the peculiar form of her continent, her tribes, 
her horrible gorillas; but there is still so much 
that is unexplored, so much of what is known 
is fearful and antipathetic, that it makes one 
shudder to see her dim shores. Perhaps our 
children’s children may pass their summers at 
the beautiful falls of the Zambesi, or find cool 
and delightful retreats on her high lands, or on 
the borders of her inland lakes; but for the 
present, we have so little in common with her, 
that it fills us with surprise to see a narrow 
division like the Mediterranean separating such 
different civilizations, and to know that three 
hours and a half will suffice to bear us from 
countries filled with all the refinements and art 
of ages, to one merely colonized at its extremi- 
ties, with its centre an unsolved enigma. One 
of these colonies is becoming a place of resort 
on account of the mMdness of its winter climate. 
Algiers has a great deal to recommend itself to 
invalids. 

The stay that our merchant vessels make at 
Gibraltar is short, but a great deal can be done 
while they are laying in water and fruit for the 
rest of the voyage. Land at once, making your 
way through the living mosaic you will find as 
soon as the gates are entered ; a mosaic formed 
by white-turbaned Moors, red-fezzed Algerines, 
plumed Highlanders, jet black Nubians, veiled 
Spaniards, etc., making a kaleidoscopic display 
which, after the eye has dwelt upon nothing 

ut a waste of waters for so many days, will 
create a sensation hitherto unknown. This 
dazzling variety of form and color will flash 
upon you as you drive to Point Europe, pass- 
ing the principal residences. If there is time, 
get an idea of the fortifications. Every avail- 
able inch of the rock is covered with barracks, 
houses, and gardens, while the inside is a honey- 
comb of subterranean works. The defence of 
Gibraltar is one of the wonders of history. 
Though by no means the most important of 
English possessions, it must be among the most 
gratifying. Napoleon disputed the importance 
of it. He said to O’Meara, ‘‘I know not why 
you set so great a value on Gibraltar, as it has 
a bad harbor, and costs an enormous sum of 
money. From it a fleet cannot be prevented 
entering the Mediterranean. When I was 
| sovereign of France, I would much rather have 
| seen Gibraltar in the hands of the English than 
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the Spaniards, because their having possession 
of it, always fed the hatred. of the Spaniards for 
them.”’ 

The English soldiers and Highlanders, of 
whom there are five thousand, look so gay in 
their uniforms, that a superficial cbserver, un- 
accustomed to their beautiful surroundings, 
might think their life not an unpleasant one. 
The smallness of the place, the monotony and 
the confined quarters of the men, convert Gi- 
braltar into a prison. Home-sickness in its most 
violent form is a common disease. Even the 
officers weary very much of the life. Two of 
the privates made an effort to escape the night 
we arrived. While we were enchanted with the 
novelty of the scene, they were endeavoring to 
run away from the odious sameness of their 
existence. They let themselves down by ropes 
into the clefts of the rock (which is a sheer 
descent on the uninhabited side) at the risk of 
their lives. The boat they expected failed 
them; they were discovered in the morning, 
and brought back to punishment and a renewal 
of their irksome duties. 

The Bay of Malta is really more beautiful 
than the celebrated one of Naples, though, 
perhaps, the surrounding scenery is not so 
varied. The rock on which the city is built is 
a soft stone and easily worked. The houses 
are made of it, and its creamy color harmo- 
nizes favorably with green lattices and foliage. 
One of the specialties of Malta, of which few 
Americans avail themselves, is the manufac- 
ture of vases, flower-pots, etc. of the rock. An 
hour or two spent in one of the workshops 
will well repay one for the time. Here are to 
be seen exquisite copies of many of the most 
celebrated antique vases and tripods, in which 
the artistic merit of the design is perfectly 
rendered in a durable and cheap material. The 
most costly ones can be purchased for one or 
two pounds, while the common garden flower- 
pots cost a few shillings. The latter only 
have found their way to this country, where 
they meet with a “ready sale. As the trans- 
portation is both easy and reasonable, it is sur- 
prising that so few specimens are sent. 

Malta is one of the gateways to the East. 
As we could not penetrate farther in that di- 
rection, we thought ourselves fortunate in hav- 
ing an “ Arabian nights’ entertainment’’ on 
board the French steamer in which we took 
passage for Naples. <A family of wealthy Ori- 
entals were on their way to Paris. An old 
Egyptian, his Arab priest, Cairene doctor, and 
Nubian slaves, his sister, and young wife com- 
posed the party. This last was the concentrated 
essence of all Lalla Rookhs, Fatimas, Zu- 
leikas, and Gulnares. Her natural endowments 
were large, dark, soft eyes, raven hair, creamy 
skin, regular features, beautiful hands, and 
graceful figure. Her artificial aids were blue 
silk, muslin, and lace drapery, and a veil kept 
in place by pendent, uncut emeralds of great 





size and brilliancy. She not only illustrated 

Moore and Byron, but contradicted Thomson, 

who asserts— 

“That loveliness needs not the foreign aid of orna- 
ment 

But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 

To enjoy every advantage afforded by this 
route, although available at any season, one 
should sail from America in August, leaving 
October for Malta, November for Naples, De- 
cember, January, and February for Rome, go 
from thence in March, and arrive in Florence 
to all the beauties of an early spring. 

Should the object of going abroad be the 
study of art, the student would do well to spend 
his time in Italy. For a medical education 
Pisa offers great and economical advantages, 
and, if in his power, he cannot do better than 
finish his course at Vienna, which is now con- 
ceded to be far beyond Paris or any other 
city in the facilities it gives for a thorough edu- 
cation. 

For travellers not limited in time we can 
recommend a very delightful journey a little 
off the beaten track. After wintering in Italy 
leave Florence, reaching Venice by Bologna, 
Ferrara, and Padua. This one can do in a 
most charming way by vettura, a large commo- 
dioas carriage, which will make a six or seven 
days’ journey of it or more, giving time for see- 
ing the galleries, ete. At Venice send back your 
civil and amusing vetturino (for he is almost 
sure to prove this) with his fee, which you 
must rigorously arrange by writing beforehand. 
The Austrian cities are usually approached 
from the west of Europe, Vienna lying in 
almost a straight line from Paris, but the fol- 
lowing route is full of interest. From Venice 
cross the Adriatic to Trieste, thence north 
through Adelsberg, Laybach (a beautiful town), 
Cilly, Marburg, and Gratz, one of the most 
picturesque of cities. After crossing the Sem- 
mering Alps Vienna is reached. In this way 
one can see the principal towns in Istria, Car- 
niola, and Styria, crossing the Save and Drave, 
the second and third rivers in importance in 
Austria. 

From Vienna, a day and a half’s travel will 
suffice to reach Freiwaldau, a small place 
lying in a valley surrounded by mountains, its 
situation insuring for it picturesque scenery, 
beautiful walks, and the purest air and water. 
It rose into sudden notoriety some years since 
when Priessnitz made it and Grafenberg (a 
mile distant) the headquarters of hydropathy. 
Since then it has relapsed into comparative 
obscurity, but I know of no place where a 
family can spend a summer in a more invigo- 
rating climate amongst a more civil peasantry 
and unite more entirely comfort and economy. 
Perhaps the water-cure never would have been 
thought of in a level country, but with ice-cold 
springs gushing from the hills, every induce- 
ment to exercise and incipient bandages and 
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sheets (flax being extensively cultivated) grow- 
ing in the fields, it was a natural inspiration. 
It deserves the epithet, for, though often car- 
ried to a foolish extent, it is, when properly 
applied, a wonderful invigorator, and forms 
habits of hardihood and cleanliness of great 
value. 

Before the decisive battle of Sadowa was 
forgot, it seemed probable that the farmers’ old 
battle-grounds of Silesia would again be tram- 
pled and crimsoned by contending armies, but 
fortunately the curse of war did not fall upon 
that quiet and pleasant country. 

Twenty miles north of this the traveller will 
arrive at Neisse, the frontier town between 
Austrian and Prussian Silesia. Eight hours 
more will bring him to Breslau, and here we 
leave him in the capital, an interesting city 
with a unjversity founded more than a century; 


and a half since, and within a day’s journey of* 


Berlin, Prague, or Dresden. 

One word more before we part. The reti- 
cence and uncongeniality of English travellers 
are not only well known, but have been exag- 
gerated in works of fiction and burlesque on 
the stage for more than a century. Their na- 
tional character tends to these faults more than 
that of their perceptive and enthusiastic de- 
scendants, but we are capable of great improve- 
ment. Let those who have it in their power 
to see old civilizations, see as much of them as 
possible. Instead of devoting themselves to 
their compatriots, let them put themselves in 
contact with the inhabitants of the places they 
visit, exchange ideas in the boats and cars, 
seek tadles d’héte in preference to solitary meals, 
dash into foreign tongues, riding over mistakes 
in grammar and prononciation, and not dis- 
dain the aid of servants, whose errors they 
will soon perceive, and whose good-natured 
fluency will be of aid to them. Let them fre- 
quent cafés, theatres, and lecture-rooms, go to 
galleries and talk about the pictures instead of 
reading of them. Let them shop independently, 
shunning all assistance from couriers and val- 
ets, and, in this way, an idea can be formed of 
the social and political state of the nation, even 
in a short period of time. 


—_ 





LITTLE CHILDREN. 
BY FRANK ST. CLOUD. 


LIGHT-HEARTED children, joyous and free, 
Thoughtlessly roaming o’er woodland and lea, 
Knowing no trouble, no sorrow, nor care ; 
Plucking the blossoms they find ev’rywhere ; 
Weaving bright garlands, of many-hued flowers— 
Ah! very swiftly, to them, pass the hours. 


Beautiful children, sent from above, 

Warming our hearts with the sunshine of love, 
Filling our homes with their innocent glee, 
Coming at twilight, so weary, to see 

If we’ll not sing their lov’d song while they rest— 
Dropping to sleep ere we get them undressed. 





THE QUILTING AT MISS JONES'S. 
BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE, 


OvuR minister was merried a year ago, and 
we hev been piecing him a bed-quilt ; and last 
week we quilted it. I always make a pint of 
going to quiltings, for you can’t be backbited 
to your face, that’s a moral sertenty. I know 
wimmen jest like a book, for I hev been one a 
good while. I always stand up for my own 
sect, still I know sertin effects follow sertin 
causes, to wit, and namely, if two bricks are 
sot up side by side, if one tumbles over on to 
the other one, the other one can’t stand, it ain’t 
natur’. If a toper holds a glass of liker to his 
mouth, he can’t help swallerin’, it ain’t natur’. 
If a young man goes a slay-riding with a pretty 
girl, and the buffelo robe slips off, he can’t help 
holdin’ it round her, it ain’t natur’. I might 
go on illustratin’, but enuff; quiltin’ jest sets 
wimmen to slanderin’ as easy and beautiful as 
enything you ever see’. So I went. There 
wasn’t anybody there when I got there. For 
reason, I always go early. 

I hadn’t been there long before Miss Deacon 
Graves came, and then the Widder Tubbs, 
and then Squire Edwardses wife, and Maggie 
Snow, and then the Dobbs girls (we call ’em 
girls, though it would be jest as proper to call 
mutton lamb, for forty summers hev gilded 
their heads if one has gilt ’em). They was the 
last that come, for Miss Brown’s baby had the 
mumps, and otherwise couldn’t leave; and 
the Ripleys had unexpected company. But 
with Miss Jones, where the quiltin’ was held, 
and her girls, Mary Ann and Alzina, we made 
as many as could set round the quilt comfort- 
able. 

The quilt was made of different kinds of 
calico; all the wimmen round had pieced a 
block or two, and we took up a collection to 
get the batten and linin’, and the cloth to set 
it together with, which was turkey red, and 
come to quilt it it looked well; we quilted it 
herrin’-bone, and a runnin’ vine round the bor- 
der. After the path-master was demorelized, 
the school-mistress tore to pieces, the party to 
Ripleys scandelized, Miss Brown’s baby voted 
a unquestionable idiot, and the rest of the un- 
represented neighborhood dealt with, Lucinder 
Dobbs spoke up, and sez she :— 

‘*T hope the minister will like the bed-quilt’’ 
(Lucinder is the one that studies mathematics 
to disipline her mind, and has the Romen nose). 

‘*Tt ain’t noways likely he will,’’ sez her sis- 
ter Ophelia (she is the one that has her hair 
frizzled on top, and wears spectacles). ‘It 
ain’t noways likely he will—he is a cold man, 
a stone statute.”’ 

Now, you see, I set my eyes by the minister, 
he is always doin’ good to somebody, besides 
preachin’ more like a angel than a human 
bein’. I can’t never forget—nor I don’t want 
to—how he took hold of my hand, and how his 
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voice trembled and the tears stood in his eyes, 
when my little Joe died ; pretty little lamb, he 
was in his infant class, and he loved him; you 
see such things cut deep, and there is some 
lines you can’t rub out, if you try ever so hard. 
And I wasn’t goin’ to set still and hear him 
run down; you see it riled up the old Smith 
blood, and when that is riled, Josiah says he 
always takes his hat and leaves till it settles. 
And I spoke up, and sez I :— 

‘* Lucky for him he was made of stone before 
he was merried, for common flesh and blood, 
sez I, would have gin out a hundred times, 
chaste round by the girls as he was’’ (you see 
it was the town’s talk how Ophelia Dobbs 
acted before he was merried, and she almost 
went into a decline, and took heaps of mother- 
wort and fetty). 

‘‘T don’t know what you mean, Miss Allen,”’ 


sez she, turning red asa brick. ‘I never heard: 


of his bein’ chaste ; I know I never could bear 
the sight of him.”’ 

“The distant sight,’’ sez Mary Ann Jones. 

Ophelia looked so mad at that, that I don’t 
know but she would have pricked her with her 
quiltin’ needle, if old Miss Graves hadn’t spoke 
up. She is a fat old lady with a double chin, 
‘‘mild and lovely’ as Mount Vernen’s sister. 
She always agrees with everybody ; Thomas 
Jefferson, Josiah’s boy by his first wife, calls 
her ‘‘ Woollen Aprons,’’ for one day he sez he 
heard her say to a neighbor, “‘I don’t like 
woollen aprons, do you?’ ‘* Why, yes, Miss 
Graves, I do.’”’ ‘‘ Wall, so do I.” But good 
old soul, if we was all such peacemakers as she 
is, we should be pretty sure of Heaven, though 
Thomas J. said that if Saten should ask her to 
go the other way, she would go rather than 
hurt his feelings ; I jest told him to shet up his 
weekedness, and he shet up. 

As I said, she looked mildly up over her 
spectacles and nodded. her purple cap ribbons 
two or three times, and said, ‘‘ Yes,’’ “‘ Jest so,”’ 
to both of us; and then she was so afraid that 
we woukin’t think she was jinein’ with both of 
us, sez she, ‘‘Yes, Miss Allen,’ “Jest so, 
Ophelia.’”’ And then to change the subject, 
sez she, ‘‘Has the minister’s wife got home 
yet ?”” 

“‘T think not,”’ said Maggie Snow, “‘I was to 
the village day before yesterday, and she had 
not come then.’’ 

**T suppose her mother is well off,”’ sez the 
Widder Tubbs, ‘‘ and as long as she stays there 
she saves the minister five dollars a week. I 
should think she would stay.all summer.”’ 

The widder is about as savin’ a woman as 
belongs to the meetin’-house. 

“It don’t look well for her to be gone so 
long,’’ sez Lucinder Dobbs, ‘I am very much 
afraid it will make talk.”’ 

** Mebby it will save the minister five dollars 
a week,’’ sez Ophelia, “as extravagant as she 
is in dress—as many as four silk dresses she 





has got, and folks as good as she is in the con- 
gregation hain’t got but one, and a certain per- 
son full as good as she is, that hain’t got any”’ 
(Ophelia’s best dress is poplin), ‘‘it-won’t take 
her long to run out the minister’s salery.”’ 

“She had her silk dresses before she was 
married, and her folks was wealthy,” said Miss 
Squire Edwards. 

‘‘As much as we have done and are still 
doing for them, it seems ungrateful in her,’’ sez 
Lucinder, ‘‘to wear such a bonnet as she wore 
all last summer—a plain white straw with a 
little bit of white ribbon on it; it looked so 
scrimped and stingy. I have thought she wore 
it on purpose to mortify us before the Baptists, 
jest as if we couldn’t afford to dress our minis- 
ter’s wife as good as they did theirs.” 

Maggie Snow’s cheeks was gettin’ red as fire, 
and her eyes begun to shine jest as they did 
that day we found some boys stonin’ her cat. 
You see she and the minister’s wife are the 
greatest friends that ever was. And I see she 
couldn’t hold in much longer; she was jest 
openin’ her mouth to speak, when the door 
opened, and in walked Betsy Babbet. 

‘* Why, it seems to me you are late, Betsy,” 
said Miss Jones, “‘ but walk rite into the spare 
bed-room and take off your things.”’ 

“Things !’”’ said Betsy, ‘‘who cares for 
things?” And she dropped into the nearest 
rockin’-chair and commenced rockin’ violently. 

Betsy Babbet was a humbly critter. But we 
hadn’t no time to meditate on her, for as Miss 
Jones asked her agin to take off her things, 
she broke out :— 

‘* Would that I had died when I was an infant 
babe !’’ 

**Amen!’’ whispered Mary Ann Jones to 
Maggie Snow. 

**Do tell us what is the matter, Betsy,” said 
Miss Jones. 

“Yes, do,’’ said Miss Deacon Graves. 

“Matter enuff!’’ sez she ; ‘‘no wonder there 
is earthquakes and jars! I heard the news jest 
before I started, and it made me weak as a cat; 
I had to stop to every house on the way down 
to rest, and not a soul had heard of it till I told 
‘em. Such a turn asit give me, I sha’n’t get 
over it for a week; but it is jest as I always 
told you; I always said the minister’s wife 
wasn’t any too good. It didn’t surprise me— 
not a bit.” 

“You can’t tell me one word against Mary 
Linden that I will believe,” said Maggie Snow. 

‘You will admit that the minister went North 
last Tuesday, won't you ?”’ 

Seven wimmen spoke up to once, and said, 
“Yes, his mother was took sick, and they tele- 
graphted for him.” 

“So he said,’’ sneered Betsy Babbet, ‘‘so he 
said ; I believe it’s for good.”’ 

“Oh, dear!’’ shrieked Ophelia Dobbs, ‘I 
shall faint away; ketch hold of me, some- 
body.” 
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“Ketch hold of yourself,’ said I, severely, 
and then sez I to Betsy, ‘‘I don’t believe he’s 
run away any more than I believe I am the 
next President of the United States.”’ 

** Well, if he hain’t, he ’ll wish he had,”’ sez 
she. ‘His wife came night before last on the 
cars.”’ 

Four wimmen said ‘‘Did she?” two said, 
* Do tell?” and three opened their mouths and 
looked at her speechless ; amongst the last was 
Miss Deacon Graves. I spoke in a kolected 
manner, and sez I, ‘“‘ What of it?” 

‘Yes, what of it?’’ said she. ‘I believe the 
poor man mistrusted it all out, and run away 
from trouble and disgrace.’’ 

‘* How dare you!”’ sez Maggie Snow, ‘“‘speak 
the word disgrace in connection with Mary 
Linden ?”’ 

‘How dare I?” sez Betsy Babbet. ‘‘ Ask 
Jake Coleman, as it happened I got it from 
his own mouth, it didn’t come through two or 
three.’”’ 

“Get what?” sez I; “if you can speak the 
English language, Betsy Babbet, and have got 
sense enuff to tell a straight story, tell it and 
be done with it,” sez I. 

‘Well, jest as I come out the gate to our 
house,’’ sez she, ‘‘ Jake Coleman came along, 
and sez he, ‘ Betsy, I have got something to tell 
you,’ sez he; ‘I want to tell somebody that can 
keep it; it ought tov be kept,’ sez he, and then 
he went on and told; sez he, ‘Miss Linden has 
zot home, and she didn’t come alone, neither.’ 
Sez I, ‘What do you mean?’ He looked as 
mysterious as a ghost, and sez he, ‘I mean what 
I say,’ sez he ; ‘I drove the carriage home from 
the depot,’ and sez he, ‘as sure as my name is 
Jake Coleman, I heard her talking to somebody 
she called Hugh (you know her husband’s name 
is Charles) ; I heard her tell this Hugh that she 
loved him, loved him better than the whole 
world.’ And then he made me promise not to 
tell; but he said he heard not only one kiss, 
but fourteen or fifteen. Now,” sez Betsy, 
‘‘ what do you think of the minister’s wife ?”’ 

‘Good heavens!’’ cried Ophelia Dobbs, ‘‘am 
I deceivéd? is this a phantagory of the brain, 
or have I got ears? Have I got ears?” she 
kontinude, ‘wildly glaring at me. 

‘You can feel and see,’’ said I, shortly. 

‘* Will he live with the wretched creature?’ 
kontinude Ophelia. ‘‘ No, he will get a divorce- 
ment from her; such a tender-hearted man as 
heis too. If ever a man wanted a comforter in 
a tryin’ time he is the man, and to-morrow I 
will go and comfort him.” 

*T guess you will find him, first,” said Betsy 
Babbet. ‘‘ And I guess if he was found, there 
is a certain person he would be as glad to see 
as he would another certain person.”’ 

‘“‘There is some mistake,” said Maggie Snow. 
** Jake Coleman is always joking.”’ 

“Tt was a male,”’ said Lucinder Dobbs, ‘‘else 
why did she call him Hugh? You have all 








heard the minister say his wife hadn’t a rela- 
tive on earth except her mother and a maiden 
aunt ; it couldn’t have been her mother, and it 
couldnt have been the maiden aunt, for her 
name was Martha instead of Hugh. Besides,’’ 
she kontinude, for she had so hardened her 
mind with mathematics, that she could grapple 
the hardest fact and floor it, so to speak. .‘‘ Be- 
sides,”’ sez she, ‘‘the maiden aunt died a year 
and a half ago, that settles the matter conclu- 
sively it was not the maiden aunt.” 

“T have thought something was on the min- 
ister’s mind all the spring,” said the Widder 
Tubbs, ‘‘I have spoken to sister Ann about it 
a number of times.’’ Then she kinder rolled 
up her eyes, jest as she does in class-meetin’, 
and sez she, ‘‘It is an awful dispensation, but 
I hope he’ll turn it into a means of grace; I 
hope his speritooil strength will be renewed. 
But,’’ sez she, ‘‘I have borryed a good deal of 
trouble about his bein’ so handsome; I have 
noticed that handsome ministers don’t turn out 
well, they most always have somethin’ happen 
to ’em sooner or later ; but I hope he ’1l be lei.”’ 

“Well, I never thought that Miss Linden 
was any too good,’’ said Betsy Babbet. 

‘* Neither did I,’’ said Lucinder Dobbs. 

‘*She has turned out jest as I always thought 
she would,” said Ophelia, ‘‘and I have jest as 
good an opinion of her as I have for them that 
stand up for her.’’ 

Maggie Snow spoke up then; jest as clear as 
a beil her voice sounded; she ain’t afraid of 
anybody, for she is Lawyer Snow’s only child, 
and has been to Boston to school. Sez she, 
* Aunt Allen” (she is a little related to me on 
her mother’s side), ‘‘ Aunt Allen, why is it 
that, as a generel rule, the very worst folks are 
the first ones to suspect other folks of being 
bad ?”’ 

Sez I, ‘‘Maggie, they draw their pictures 
from memory.”’ And seg I, ‘They want to 
pull down other folkses reputations, for they 
feel as if their own goodness is in a totterin’ 
condition, and if they fall, they want some- 
thing to fall on, so as to come down easier like.”’ 

Maggie Snow laughed, and so did Miss Ed- 
wards, and the Joneses, but Betsy Babbet and 
the Dobbs’ girls looked black as Erobious. 
And, sez Betsy Babbet to me, sez she: ‘“‘I 
shouldn’t think, Josiah Allen’s wife, that you 
would countenance such conduct.”’ 

**T will first know there is wrong conduct,”’ 
sez I. Sez I, ‘‘Miss Linden’s face is jest as 
innocentas a baby’s, and I ain’t a-goin’ to mis- 
trust any evil out of them pretty brown eyes 
till I am obleeged to.”’ 

Jest at this minute the hired girl came in and 
said supper was ready, and we all went out to 
eat it. Miss Jones said their wasn’t anything 
on the table fit to eat, and she was afraid we 
couldn’t make out, but we did have a splendid 
supper, good enough for the Zero of Rushy. 

We hadn’t more’n got up from the supper 
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table and got back into the parlor, when we 
heard a knock onto the front door. Miss Jones 
went and opened it, and who, of all the live 
world, should walk in but the minister! The 
faces of the wimmen as he entered would have 
been a study for Michael Angelico, or any of 
the old painters. Miss Jones was so flustrated 
that she asked him the first thing to take his 
bonnet off, then she bethought herself, and sez 
she, ‘‘How’s your mother?” before she had 
sot him a chair or anything. But he looked 
jest as pleasant and composed as ever, though 
his eyes kinder laughed. And he thanked her 
and told her he left his mother, the day before, 
a good deal better; and then he turned to 
Maggie Snow, and sez he :-— 

**l have come after you, Miss Maggie,” sez 
he. ‘My wife come home night before last, 
and wanted to see you so bad, that I told her 
as I had business past your house I would call 
for you as I went home, and your mother told 
me you was here. I think I know,”’ sez he, 
‘‘why she wants to see you so very much now, 
she is so proud of our boy she can’t wait till” — 

‘Your boy!” gasped nine wimmen to once. 

““Yes,”’ sez he, smilin’ more pleasant than 
I ever see him. ‘I know you will all wish 
me joy. We havea nice little boy, little Hugh, 
for my wife has named him already for her 
futher. He is a@ fine, healthy little fellow— 
almost two months old.”’ 

‘It wouldn’t have done any good for Michael 
Angelico to have been there then, nor Mr. 
Ruben, nor none of the rest of them we read 
of, for if they had their paletes and easelses all 
ready they never could have done any justice 
to the faces of Betsy Babbet and the Dobbs 
girls, and, as for Miss Deacon Graves, her 
spectacles fell off unnoticed, and she opened 
her mouth so wide that it was very doubtful 
to me if she could ever shet it agin. And, as 
fer me, I was truly happy enuff to sing the 
Te Deus. 

Maggie Snow flew out of the room to put on 
her bonnet, with her face shinin’ like a cheru- 
bin, and, as I lived half a mile on the road they 
was goin’, and the quilt was most off, and he 
had two horses, and insisted, I rode with ’em, 
and I haint seen none of the quilters sense. 


—_—_—_—_—OOoe— 


DRIFTING APART. 
BY MARY E, NEALY, 


We are drifting apart, friends, drifting apart; 
Mind from mind and heart from heart, 
Out on the billowy ocean of life 
With its surging sorrow, its foaming strife. 
We floated at morning, side by side, 
And deemed that no storms could our lives divide ; 
But the sun pours down on our heads at noon 
And we find to our bitter grief full soon, 

We are drifting apart. 


*Twas a bitter lesson when first twas learned, 
And the flery truth in our warm hearts burned: 


There were breath of slander and jealous fears, 
And reproachful words and repentant tears, 
That arose between with the ocean’s roar, 
And we knew that never, ah, nevermore, 
Could the beautiful trust we had known of old 
Entwine our hearts in its loving fold :— 

We had drifted apart! 


Alas, for the beautiful dreams of youth! 

When life is beauty and love is truth ; 

When our marble idols arise so fair, 

And no fear of the whitened clay is there: 

When we see our roses without a thorn, 

And the storms loom not in the rosy morn ; 

When words are truthful and friendships pure, 

And'the heart would shrink from the brightest lure 
That would drift us apart. 


Now we heave and dash on the ocean waves ; 

To its heaving billows we still are slaves ; 

We reach out our arms to the friends of yore, 

But the wild waves answer “ Nevermore !”” 

And we long again for the little stream 

Where first we learned to love and dream: 

But the surges dash us about in pain, 

While their answer is still, “‘ Ah, never again! 
Ye have drifted apart.” 


Drifted apart from the loves of old— 
From the woodland cot with its tender fold ; 
Apart from the beautiful dreams of yore, 
That were all with rainbows gilded o’er ; 
Apart from the innocent, guileless days 
When the truth beamed out from each word of praise; 
From our sunbright hopes of unselfish love, 
And an earthly Eden, like one above, 
We have drifted apart, 


O friends, dear friends, of the olden time! 
To the olden music my heart makes rhyme; 
Still, still I hear, o’er the ocean’s roar, 
Each loving note from the days of yore. 
Tempests and storms may have wildly raved; 
Dark tossing billows I may have braved; 
But still, from the beacon light of truth, , 
The soft rays point to the days of youth 

Ere we drifted apart! 


“2 


FIFTEEN MINUTES. 


THE small stones which fill up the crevices 
have almost as much to do with making the 
fair and firm wall as the great rocks; so the 
right and wise use of spare moments cofitributes 
not a little to the building up, in good proper- 
tion with strength, a man’s mind. “Merchants 
and clerks may find fifteen minutes during a 
few intervals ofthe day to learn what goes on 
beyond the day-book and the ledger. Merchants 
and artisans may find fifteen minutes occa- 
sionally to gather a hint, a thought, a fact, an 
anecdote which they may ponder over while at 
work. Good housewives need not be so igno- 
rant, as, alas, they too often are, supposing 
the world of books is not for them. One and 
all of you, one and all of us—let us take care of 
the minutes—and the hours will take care of 
themselves. It has been well said that indus- 
try is of little avail without punctuality. This 
is the spirit that watches the minutes, and 
turns them to account. 
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CANDY PULLING. 
BY NEIL FOREST, 


Ir Harry had only told me he loved me be- 
fore he went away, it would have been all right, 
and God knows how many heartaches it would 
have saved me. But I suppose we all needa 
certain amount of discipline to fit us for our 
work, and, now that I look back on it all, I 
cannot say that I would have it changed. I 
wonder at myself when I remember what a 
harum-sca-um kind of girl I was. The days 
never were long enough for half the mischief I 
invented for them. Ah, well! it’s only ten 
years ago, after all, but it seems to me as if it 
were fifty! The night before Harry sailed for 
China we had a farewell frolic. All the girls 
in the village came with their beaux, and our 
old house had never seen or heard such doings 
before. The singing and dancing were noisy 
enough, but when some one suggested that we 
should have a ‘candy pulling,”’ it seemed as 
though they had all lost their senses. I re- 
member well how heavy my heart was, but I 
tried to do as the others did, for I wouldn’t 
‘have them think I was moping for Harry. 
They would not let him be, but kept calling 
him here and there, and I was afraid we should 
not get so much as a minute together. I knew 
he was looking at me most of the time, but I 
pretended not to see him, and then that odious 
Fred Larcom would keep at my elbow all the 
time with his half whispers, till I thought I 
should have gone mad. Indeed, I believe I 
was almost crazy, for I danced and laughed as 
though my heart was not a lump of lead in my 
breast. 

Susy Barnes was the one to propose the 
candy pulling, and it was not long before our 
kitchen was invaded and every dish in it turned 
upside down. We got the big preserve kettle 
out and filled it with molasses, and set it on 
the fire to boil. Then it had to be stirred, and 
I took a long-handied spoon and began to stir 
it, for I thought that was the easiest thing for 
me to do, and I hoped Harry would come to 
help me.” 

He did come; and we stood close to each 
other, and for five minutes I was happy. He 
spoke of his long journey, aud of his protracted 
absence. ‘‘I want you to know why I go,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ You must not think that this sudden 


departure is a whim. You know how poor I 


am—so poor that I have no right to say what 
I would give my life to say to you. But my 
uncle offers me this chance to make my for- 
tune, and if I remained here in poverty, I should 
be as far away from yon as though I were in 
China! And I doubt if I could bear the tor- 
ment of ‘being so near and yet so far,’”’ and 
he smiled sadly, for we had often sung that 
song together. 

Shall you be gone long?’’ I asked, just be- 
cause I didn’t know what else to say. I hada 





ball as big as an orange in my throat, and I 
knew I should choke if I tried to talk. 

‘Four years at the very least,’’ said he, 
‘and maybe more. “O Jennie! how can I 
ever live so far away from you?” 

‘Sweets to the sweet,’’ said a hateful voice 
at my elbow, and, starting, I saw that Fred! I 
believe I could have killed him that moment, 
he did leok so idiotic, simpering away like a 
pretty girl. ‘‘Let me help you make the 
candy,” he continued; “I know how, and 
must take my turn; lend me your spoon, 
Harry, old fellow, you’re wanted at the other 
end of the room.” 

Harry said nothing, but looked as black as 
midnight. 

‘Here, take mine!’ I cried, prompted by 
some fiend of malice, and I thrust it into his 
hand, and, before he could speak, I was off. 
Oh! how the room rang with laughter! What 
a shouting and clapping of hands applauded 
this act of folly! How the jokes flew around 
those two wretched men who stood facing each 
other, and stirring as violently as though their 
lives depended on their exertions. And I joined 
in the laughter and derision, while my heart 
beat as though it would burst, and my head 
swam, and each word was like a knife cutting 
into my very brain. For, crazy as I was, I 
knew what Harry would think! What did 
I do it for? What afoolI was! Yes! worse 
than fool, to have dashed away my dearest 
hopes in the moment of fruition! I could have 
torn my hair out, or thrown myself down on 
my face before them all! One glance at Harry’s 
face was enough; disappointment, despair, 
agony were shown there for one moment, and 
that was the fuce that haunted me through 
those long years. Oh! should I have another 
minute with him—just one—to tell him I loved 
him, to implore him to forget my rudeness, to 
confess that it was the result of nervousness 
alone? But no! Not one instant did that 
laughing, romping crowd give me. 

What happened then I don’t remember. It 
was all like a misty dream to me. I believe 
they pulled the candy, making it into hearts, 
and cupids, and different shapes, and Effie told 
me afterwards that I was the soul of the party. 
I know I heard my own voice ringing out loud 
and clear in laughter, and I wondered where it 
came from, and whose it was. After awhile— 
I don’t know how long, it seemed like hours 
to me—the party broke up, and, as one by one 
left, I watched to see if Harry joined them. 
He did not, but stood with his arm round little 
Effie’s shoulders, gazing dreamily inté the fire. 
At last only he, and Susy, and Fred were left. 
They were chattering like magpies behind the 
door, and I went towards Harry. Another 
moment and my hand would have been in his, 
when my father, who was sitting in the chim- 
ney corner, stopped me, saying: “‘Go and sing 
my song, child. I am tired; it is late.” 
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Dear old father! He always made me sing to 
him just before he went to bed. ‘‘ What shall 
I sing ?’’ I asked, with a groan. 

“Some old Scotch song, child. I’m tired 
with all your noise.” 

“Oh! sing ‘Auld Robin Grey,’ Jennie!’ cried 
Susy. 

“Yes, yes,” said father, “‘ sing that.’* 

So, without thinking of the words, I began 
to sing, leaning my head on my hand, and my 
elbow on the mantel piece. I got through the 
first verse and began the second, but when I 
came to the line— 

“To mak’ his crown a pound my Jamie gae’d to sea,” 

My voice began to falter, and when I sang— 
*“ And the crewn and the pound were baith alike for 

me,” 
I broke down completely. Glancing up, I saw 
two large, mournful eyes gazing into mine as 
though they read my soul. Hiding my face in 
my hands, I sobbed aloud, and, restraint once 
broken, all gave way. My sobs choked me; 
they seemed to tear my very heart. 

“Poor child,” said father, ‘she is worn out ; 
she has been too much excited. It’s time for 
you all to go, and let Jennie rest,” he con- 
tinued, addressing Susy. 

I did not look up, but I knew that she and 
Fred had gone, for I heard them tittering out- 
side as they passed by the window. Oh! had 
Harry gone too? No, for I felt him take 
my hand gently, then I felt a long, long kiss 
upon it. I heard his voice say, ‘God forever 
bless you’’—a shut door—and then I knew no 
more. Exhausted in mind and body, I fainted 
as he closed the door behind him. 

Oh, the misery of that night! I cannot dwell 
on it, even now. Harry was gone! Gone for 
years! That was enough to make me wretched, 
but gone thinking me heartless! Not knowing 
that I would have died for him! Thinking 
me cruel, flippant, and indifferent! That was 
the torture! ‘‘How can I live all those long 
four years without him!’’ I cried, and my 
words seemed an echo of his own. Those few 
words! I lived on them for four years! It 
was all the nourishment my heart had in all 
thattime! Well! I found out that I could live, 
and I learned then’ that no mental pain can 
kill the body. 

After a while I began to get about my old 
occupations with something of the old interest, 
and no one knew what those long, stifled sighs 
were, that would come shivering from my 
heart. ‘‘Don’t catch your breath so, Jennie; 
it’s a bad habit,”’ said father. I grew rosy and 
plump—for nature will have her way at seven- 
teen—and I was not ready to die yet. In my 
innermost heart I knew that Harry loved me, 
and would come back to me on his return. 
This hope kept me up, and I was happier than 
I ever thought I could be again, that night 
that he left me. But it was all the worse for 
me that I was rosy, for not only Fred—with 





whom I made short work, by the way—but 
other silly fellows began to bother me, and 
between their nonsense, and the ill-natured re- 
marks of the village girls who envied me their 
miserable attentions, I had a pretty hard time. 
However, time flew by, and, though I could 
not sing “ Auld Robin Grey,”’ or listen to the 
wind when it blew hard off the sea, I found 
that life was endurable, not to say, comfortable. 

Little Effie was growing rapidly into & tall, 
and pretty girl. Oh! how I loved the child! 
Ever since her mother died, when she was a 
wee thing of four years, I had had the charge 
of her. I was five years older, and had taught 
her all she knew. Every night of her life she 
had slept with her arms around my neck, and 
in those first long, weary nights after Harry 
left, that little golden head, lying so peacefully 
on my troubled heart, had been balm to all my 
sorrow. It was a comfort, too, to know that 
the child loved Harry, for, though I rarely 
mentioned his name, it was pleasant to hear 
her prattling about him, recalling little kind- 
nesses he had shown her, reading the books he 
had given her, and hanging up evergreens at 


Christmas over his picture, which she kept hung © 


in our room, next to mother’s. But, dearly as 
I loved Effie, I never told her my secret. The 
object of my life was to prevent others know- 
ing I loved Harry; for I was proud then, and 
it would have killed me to be laughed at or 
pitied for loving a man who had never said he 
loved me. ‘‘ Why had he not said so to me ?’’ 
I asked myself a hundred times, and then I 
would remember those few words about his 
poverty, and, in my heart, I knew why. For 
Harry was proud, too; and I knew well enough 
that he never would owe his living to his wife. 
I was called rich in our village, for, though we 
lived simply enough, it was well known that 
father had laid up enough to portion his two 
daughters handsomely. I used to think the 
young men wanted my money, and that was 
half the reason I treated them asI did. Sol 
was called a flirt, and maybe I was; but I had 
not suffered enough in those days to care much 
about other’s troubles. ‘ 

So the years fled by with nothing to mark 
them, and Harry was almost forgotten by his 
old friends, or spoken of as one who had passed 
away from their lives forever. One day, how- 
ever, Susy rushed into our sitting-room to tell 
us that she had heard from her brother Tom, 
who was in Canton. ‘“‘ And Harry’s coming 
home!’ she cried, and went on to tell us that 
he had been appointed to fill an important post 
in the trading house to which he belonged, and 
was to remain in this country and settle in New 
York. ‘“ Harry will be a rich man, now,”’ she 
added, ‘‘and I’ve a great mind to try and catch 
him. I should love dearly to live in New York.”’ 

‘* How soon will he be here?’’ I asked, with 
my heart knocking in my breast like a hammer. 

‘Oh, he may come any day, for he was to 
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sail the week after Tom wrote, so he must be 
nearly home by this time. Tom has sent me a 
lovely white shawl and a coral necklace. O 
Jeanie! By the way, what if Harry should 
bring home a Chinese wife, with feet like a 
baby’s, and finger nails half a yard long? 
Wouldn’t it be fun?” 

“Then you couldn’t have him,’ laughed Effie, 
who had been dancing round the room on tip- 
toes gvith delight. 

““That’s true,’”’ said Susy, looking grave; 


" But when I get on my white shawl and neck- 


lace, you’ll see I’ll do some mischief some- 
where,” and off she ran to tell her news to the 
rest of the village. 

As for me, I could not speak. I could not 
answer Effie’s mild exclamations of delight, 
and at last she cried, ‘‘ Why, Jeanie, I do be- 
lieve you have forgotten Harry, for you don’t 
seem to care one bit whether he comes home or 
not.”’ 

Forgotten! O Effie, child! Little did you 
know the cry of my heart, or the wild tumult 
there, as memory broke up the deep calm that 
I had struggled so long and so hard to bring 
into it! The dull anguish of patience was 
changed into the fiercer pain of hope and sus- 
pense. At one moment I would clasp my hands 
with a sudden joy, the next, and they would 
fall listlessly in my lap, as I remembered that 
in all those long years, I had not received one 
word from Harry. Then the thought of my 
rudeness the night before he left would come 
tome. Ofcourse he thought I did not care for 
him, else I never could have acted so childishly 
at such a moment. So he had shut me out of 
his heart, and that was the reason he had not 
written tome. I tormented myself till I grew 
pale, and at the end of a week I looked like 
the ghost of myself. I became morbid and 
wretched, and went about like one dazed. 

One evening, as I was sitting by my window 
at sunset, with my book in my lap and my eyes 
on the golden clouds, I heard a cheery, ringing 
voice cry, ‘‘Jeanie!’’ I started. It was Har- 
ty’s voice. I could not move, but stood spell- 
bound, the hot blood rushing over my face, and 
my knees knocking together. Again the voice 
called my name, and, looking from my window, 
I saw Harry’s figure coming rapidly towards 
the house. In another instant Effie was in his 
arms. I understood it in an instant. Harry 
had seen Effie in the doorway and mistaken 
her for me. My heart gave one wild leap of 

joy, then it sank within me. Ah! four years 
had made a great change in me. Effie was 
now, what I had been when Harry went away. 
I turned to the glass. How pale and haggard 
my face was! My eyes were sunken in my 
head, and had a strange lightin them. I did 
not know myself, and stood staring at the pale, 
wild face that looked at me with such unearthly 
eyes. 

But Effie’s voice now rang through the house. 
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** Jeanie, Jeanie! where are you? MHarry’s 
come! Harry ’shere!’’ The voice came nearer 
and nearer; Effie was running up stairs. Hast- 
ily I turned froia the mirror, and, with a strug- 
gle, regained composure. The child darted into 
the room, and seizing me by the hand drew me 
after her, laughing and chattering as she ran. 
‘‘ Here she is, Harry, here’s Jeanie!”’ and then 
went capering round the room like one gone 
mad. 

I saw the start that Harry gave as he turned 
to me. Quietly I put out my hand. “I’m 
glad to see you back again, Harry,’’ said I, 
and my voice sounded cold and distant. 

“‘T only arrived yesterday, and hurried here,’’ 
was his answer, and then we were both silent. 

Was this the meeting I had longed for, and 
pictured to myself in a thousand ways, ever 
since that dreadful evening four years ago? 
Ah! Effie had had that meeting. The rapture 
was for her. What was I, that I should want 
more than this? I read my doom in Harry’s 
quiet manner, and the looks of admiration that 
he threw on Effie as she danced about in childish 
unrestraint. Ah! Harry in China was nearer 
to me than now that he sat before me. If it 
had not been for Effie’s wild merriment, that 
would have been a terrible half hour, but she 
never noticed my embarrassment. The happy 
chiid could not see that my heart was broken. 

And now the neighbors came pouring in to 
see Harry. Loud and merry were the greet- 
ings, cordial the welcomes. Yes, every one 
had more than I. Even that romp of a Susy 
gota hearty kiss, which she repaid by an equally 
hearty slap. And I stood by as though struck 
into stone. One pressure of*the hand and a 
few commonplace remarks were my portion. 
How could I bear it? ‘‘Oh, let me die, let me 
die!’’ I prayed. 

But God in His mercy did not answer my 
prayer. All that had gone before, all the wait- 
ing, and the hoping, and the fearing; all the 
loneliness and suspense, were nothing to the 
terrible certainty that Harry did not love me, 
to the misery of seeing my darling Effie en- 
grossing the heart that I thought was my own. 
For day after day passed by, and though we 
knew that Harry had urgent business in New 
York, still he lingered in the village, and seemed 
entranced by Effie. They spent long hours to- 
gether wandering through the woods and lanes, 
and Effie’s eyes grew brighter and her steps even 
lighter than before, as she tripped by Harry’s 
side. To me, he was always kind, as a brother 
might be, always gentle, and considerate, and 
tender, but oh! ten thousand times rather have 
him hate me, I thought. But I made up my 
mind that I could bear it, for Effie was very, 
very dear to me, and Harry! Oh, if he was 
happy, I could learn to be contented. Tendays 
passed away—they seemed like ten years to me 
—and then Harry said he must go. I wondered 
if he had asked Effie to marry him yet. I 
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would not have my darling suffer as I had 
done, through uncertainty. But she did not 
say a word to me about it, and so I feared all 
was not settled between them. Feared? or 
hoped? I questioned myself. Alas! One mo- 
ment I feared, and the next hoped, I longed 
to have him go, I thought I should be stronger 
when I could not hear his voice or see those 
brown eyes, that never looked but in kindness 
upon me. 

Susy Barnes heard that Harry was going— 
indeed, there was little that she did not hear— 
and so she came bustling in, the morning before 
that on which he was to go, and proposed that 
we should have another frolic, just like that we 
had when he was going to China. ‘ This will 
be a real good-by affair, you see,” said she, 
‘‘for now that Harry is such a great man, I 
don’t suppose he will ever come back among 
us again, and romps in a kitchen will hardly 
suit him, after he has lived in the city for 
awhile.”’ 

Harry laughed, and said he should enjoy a 
frolic to his dying day, and he entered into 
Susy’s plan with such zest, and really seemed 
so eager for it, that I said I was willing, and 
told Susy to let all the girls know they must 
come in the evening. Effie was enchanted, and 
flew about the house like a bird. This was all 
that was needed, I said to myself. This last 
pang would soon be over, and then I should 
have known the worst. 

‘““What dress will you wear, Jeanie?’ said 
Effie, that afternoon, as we were all sitting to- 
gether working on the door-step. Harry was 
carving a bracket that Effie had asked him for; 
he was much absorbed in it, for it was nearly 
finished, and was very beautiful. He was anx- 
ious to give it to her before he left, and had 
been unusually silent all day, working steadily 
at it all the time. When Effie asked this ques- 
tion, he looked up quickly. 

“You used to wear a blue dress,’’ said he, 
‘and there were white roses in your hair that 
night,’’ and he smiled dreamily, as though he 
had recalled a vision of long ago, and he evi- 
dently did not notice his queer speech. It 
needed no interpretation, however. I knew 
well enough what night he meant. I had taken 
off that dress and laid it by that night, and had 
not looked at it since. 

“*T will wear my blue dress, Effie,” said I, 
quietly. 

**That’s right,’’ she answered, “and I'll find 
some roses for you; there are beauties on that 
bush you gave me, Harry, just before you 
sailed ; do you remember ?”"’ 

Harry only nodded, and went on with his 
carving. 

I spent that afternoon in digging graves in 
my heart. Oh, would these haunting ghosts of 
memories rest quietly there when once buried ? 
Evening came, and I helped Effie to dress. I 
piaited her beautiful, long, golden-brown hair 





into the braids that Harry liked, as she said, 
and wound them round her pretty head till 
they looked like a crown. She laughed when 
I told her to look in the mirror at Queen Effie. 

‘*Harry says ‘the shadow of a monarch’s 
crown lies softened in my hair,’” said she, 
gayly. 

A quick throb of pain, and then that pang 
was over. Oh, who could help loving her? 
How beautiful she was! my own darling! as 
she stood smiling at her own sweet face in the 
glass, that told me of faded bloom and saddened 
eyes, as I gazed into it mournfully, arrayed 
in my blue dress and white roses. Before long, 
the old house rang with laughter as merry as 
that which had sickened me four yearsago. It 
seemed to be the same thing overagain. Harry 
was again the departing hero, Susy the same 
romp that she had always been, and all the 
other girls looked, and laughed, and danced, 
and sang just as they had done on that other 
hateful evening. ‘‘ Everything must be just as 
it was before,’ they said, ‘“‘even to the candy 
pulling.” So the same old kettle was filled 
with molasses and placed on the fire, and they 
all began to dance a Virginia reel, while it was 
boiling. 

‘* But it will burn,” said Effie, ‘‘ unless some 
one stirs it!’’ 

“*f will do it, dear,” said I, and quietly with- 
drew myself from the noisy crowd, and went 
alone to the little wash-room where the kettle 
was boiling. I needed that much rest. I could 
not bear it! Oh, I never could bear it! I had 
not known the extent of my weakness. Me- 
mory was agony, and everything conspired to 
awaken it in my poor, weary heart. I leaned 
my arm on the mantel-piece and hid my eyes 
in it, mechanically stirring the molasses 211 the 
time with my long spoon. Suddenly it hit 
against something, and I started. For a mo- 
ment I could see nothing for the blinding tears 
that stood in my eyes; but as I hastily wiped 
them away, I saw Harry standing opposite to 
me stirring violently. Our eyes met. I tried 
to stammer out something, but my voice died 
away toa whisper. I felt that he had come to 
speak to me about Effie, and I did my very, 
very best to be brave. 

“* Jeanie,” said he, ‘do you remember how 
we stood together this way four years ago?’’ 
I nodded my head, but could not speak. Harry 
went on. ‘That night I tried to let you see 
that I loved you, but I felt that I had no right 
to tell you so and ask you to marry me, because 
of my poverty. I told you all I dared, and 
hoped some word or look would let me know 
that you cared for me. But none such came 
from you, and I left you, feeling that I was a 
fool to live as I did, four long years on the 
memory of your sweet face and thrilling voice, 
as you sang about that poor lover who went 
across the sea to make his crown a pound. 
Still, I could not give you up. Without thas 
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hope in my heart, I should have died with lone- 
liness in a strange land. But I lived, thinking 
I might finish your song, saying— 

* Jeanie, I’ve come home, love, to marry thee!’ ” 
Harry’s voice was choked now. Oh! this was 
cruel! My heart! my heart! But he went on. 
*“‘T did make my crown a pound, and I did 
come home to you, and then I saw what a 
miserable fool I had been. At our first meet- 
ing I saw that my worst fears were realized— 
you did not care for me. Every one had a 
kinder word of welcome than you, Jeanie, for 
whom I had lived and toiled all these dreary 
years. But I could not even then, give you up. 
IT took little Effie into my confidence; the child 
did her best to encourage me, but even she was 
forced to admit at last that I was hoping against 
hope. I am going now, Jeanie, going away 
forever, for I cannot live near you, and yet be 
at such an immeasurable distance. But before 
I go, I must speak in this way—once only—to 
you; I must tell you, before I leave you forever, 
how devotedly, tenderly, hopelessly I love you! 
The words that trembled on my lips four years 
ago must be spoken now, though they are break- 
ing my heart!’’ He stopped abruptly. I looked 
up. Great tears were trembling in his eyes. 

“Harry!” was all I could say, butas our eyes 
met I saw a great joy suddenly lighted in his, 
and in an instant I was iu his arms. 

Well! The candy was spoilt that time, for 
Effie came running in in a hurry to see if the 
house was on fire, and there was the molasses 
running all over the stove. One glance at 
Harry and me, however, was enough for her. 
With a cry of joy she sprang to us. 

“Harry! Harry! is it all right?’ she cried. 

** All right,”’ he answered. 

“O Effie, darling !’’ I sobbed, ‘“‘I could have 
given him up to you, but my heart would have 
broken.” 

“To me!” “To Effie!’’ they both cried, in 
tones of unmitigated surprise. And then burst 
into hearty fits of laughter, while the light 
danced in their merry eyes. That light glances 
in their eyes yet, though all this happened ten 
yearsago. And our happy home rings still with 
laughter as joyous as that of Effie’s when she 
found out my mistake. And if it is true (as 
Harry and she say it is), that I am the cause 
of their joy now, as then, I can only bless God 
for having led me, through suffering, into the 
path of true happiness. 





HvMILITY leads to the highest distinction, 
because it leads to self-improvement. Study 
your own characters ; endeavor to learn and to 
supply your own deficiencies ; never assume to 
yourselves qualities which you do not possess ; 
combine all this with energy and activity, and 
you cannot predicate of yourselves, nor can 
others predicate of you, at what point you may 
arrive at last.—Sik BENJAMIN BRODIE. 


LIFE’S CHANGES. 
BY EMILY 8. BOUTON, 


Twas just ten years to-night, love, 
We wandered, you and I, 
Adown the hill’s green slope, love, 
Beneath the sunset sky. 
We watched the golden glory 
That bathed each tree and flower, 
And cast a witching beauty 
O’er earth, that quiet hour. 


The clouds were crimson-dyed, love, 
That floated in the west; 

And fringed with shining mists, love, 
Which moved in strange unrest. 

We wove swect dreams of future days, 
Theit woofs were crossed with gold ; 
But ah! the years have tarnished them, 

And tangled webs we hold. 


Time has wrought sad changes, love, 
He’s parted you and I; 

You roam in foreign land’s love, 
Where moss-grown ruins lie ; 

And I upon the hillside now, 
Keep watch alone, alone, 

And think of joys I hoped might be— 
O God! the hope is gone! 


O’er me a darkened cloud, love, 
Came down all black and low ; 

The winds my barque of life, love, 
Rocked rudely to and fro. 

I could not pluck the roses 
That grew along the shore; 

Alas! that time should wither them— 
They bloom for me no more, 


The hill is just as green, love, 
As ’twas long years ago; 

The wind is whispering by, love, 
Its music,soft and low. 

It tells not now of future joys, 
It speaks of God on high; 

“In the shadow of His wings, oh, dwell 

Thou stricken one, for aye.” 


adiinall 





Socrety is not, and ought not to be, exclu- 
sively devoted to serious concerns. The benefi- 
cent Creator of the universe would not have 
adapted human beings to the enjoyment of his 
gifts unless he intended that they should be 
enjoyed. With the law which enjoins industry, 
comes the law of fruition. Why should the eye 
be formed to perceive natural and artificial 
beauty, if it is not to be used for that purpose? 
Why has the capacity to make instruments 
capable of emitting sweet sounds been given, if 
such sounds are not to be heard? Why should 
the human structure be capable of the sweetest 
melody, and of graceful action, and of the de- 
lightful expression beaming from innocent and 
heavenly countenances, if pleasure from such 
gources were forbidden us? Why does the 
grape ripen, the silk-worm toil, the annual 
fleece return, the diamond sparkle, the marble 
yield to the chisel, and the canvas catch and 
preserve the inspiration of genius, but to 
awaken human desire, animate industry, and 
reward with fruition? It is the excess, and the 





abuse, that are forbidden. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
MAN- 
Characters. 

JONES, a@ young collegian, 
Prim, an elderly maiden, 

SUSAN, @ parlor maid. 

ScENE.—A neat little parlor; a window with 
curtains drawn at the end of the room, with a 
sofa near it. A noise is heard in the distance. 
Cries of “‘ Stop him !’’ete. Enter JOHN JONES, 
in college cap and gown, panting and out of 
breath. 

Jones. Whatamercy! Here’s an open door! 

I can hide here until those confounded bulldogs 

are off the scent. By Jove! what a snug little 

parlor! Some old maid’s sanctum, I’ll be 
bound. (A noise is heard.) Oh! hang it! now 
there ’s somebody coming. I’ll just get behind 
these curtains, I’m thinking, for a few minutes. 
(Gets behind the curtains, and in so doing drops 
his glove and handkerchief on the floor.) 
Enter Miss PRIM. 

Miss Prim. Well, I certainiy thought I heard 
a noise. Sounded to me like the creaking of a 
man’s boots. (Sniffs violently.) Indeed, I feel 
convinced that I can smell them now; but I 
hope it is only my fancy. (Seats herself on sofa. 
Sees pocket handkerchief. Rises and picks it up.) 
Goodness gracious, mercy me! What have we 
here? A man’s handkerchief! and a man’s 
glove! Susan! Susan! (Rings bell violently.) 

Enter SUSAN, 

Susan. Did you please to ring, miss ? 

Prim, (Severely.) Susan, I found a man’s 
handkerchief and a man’s glove upon the car- 
pet a moment ago; pray, do you know how 
they came there? 

Susan. La! miss, notI! I haven’t the least 
notion! 

Prim, Well, there certainly can be no mis- 
take as to its being a man’s pocket handker- 
chief. (Examines the corners.) Yes, I was 
sure of it—‘‘ John Jones, 4,” in marking ink in 
one corner, and smelling disgustingly of to- 
baeeo. Disgustingly, Susan! Take the nasty 
thing away. (Throws it from her.) I only 
trust it has nothing to do with any follower of 
yours, Susan? 

Susan. Oh no, I do assure you, miss. (Cur- 
tain shakes visibly.) Oh lawk-a-mercy me! 
what hever’s that? (Trembles violently.) 

Prim, Susan, I’m convinced that conscious 
guilt— (JONES sneezes.) Good gracious, Susan, 
what’s that horrid noise? 

Susan. ( Trembling.) Please, miss, I do be- 
lieve it be a robber—or—or—or (JONES sneezes 
again more loudly) a ghost! 

Prim. (Angrily.) Don’t be silly, child ; look 
behind the curtain immediately, and tell me 
what it is. 

Susan, Oh, miss, I dursn’t do it; indeed, I 
dursn’t. 


puss! puss! puss! (Draws curtain gently back, 
Disclosing JONES.) Ah—a man!a horrid man! 
(Screams violently, and, as JONES advances, re- 
treats backwards towards sofa.) 

Jones. ( Advancing.) Really, ladies, I can’t 
tell you how grieved I am to have caused such 
unnecessary alarm. I assure you, madam— 
( Advancing towards PRIM.) 

Prim. ( Who, retreating step by step, finally faint- 
ing back on the sofa, and feebly beating the air 
with her hands.) Go away, go away! 

Jones. Really, now, my dear girl—( Turning 
to SUSAN, who screams violently. 

Susan. Oh, lawk-a-daisy, my good man, now 
do go away. (Retreating into a corner.) 

Jones. Well, I begin to think it’s the best 
thing I can do! By Jove, one would really 
think I was a hippopotamus instead of a man. 
[E£zxit. Curtain falls. 


AGE. 
Characters. 


Miss WEASEL 
MIss PRIM i two old maids. 


SUSAN, parlor maid. 
ScENE.—Evening. The same little parlor; a 
table set with tea-things for two. 
Weasel. Well, Miss Prim is fashionable to- 
night! A little extra rouge, I suppose. He! 
he! he! Poorold thing! It’s astonishing how 
long some people can fancy themselves young! 
Why, Susan has forgotten the sugar, I declare. 
[ Rings. 
Enter SUSAN with sugar basin. At the same 
moment a knock is heard at the house door. 

Run, Susan, and open the door. There she 
is, I deciare! I musn’t let her find out I have 
taken to spectacles, though. (Takes off specta- 
cles and hides them under teatray.) 

Miss Prim. ( Outside.) Here, Susan, take my 
cloak, and my pattens, and my umbrella. 

SUSAN shows in MIss PRIM. 

Weasel. So kind of you, my dear Miss Prim, 
to drop in in this friendly way! 

Prim. Not at all, my dear Miss Weasel; not 
at all! I assure you I am quite delighted to 
come. 

Weasel. Do take a chair and make yeurself 
at home. 

Prim. (Seating herself, and settling her hair.) 
I’m afraid I’m not very tidy. Ahem! What 
do you think of my new Parisian cap, my dear 
Miss Weasel ? 

Weasel, ( Aside.) Conceited oldcat! (.Aloud.) 
A sweet thing, indeed, Miss Prim. Oh, very 
much so. A leetle juvenile, perhaps, but still 
tasty—very tasty. You don’t take sugar, I 
think, Miss Prim? 

Prin.. No, I thank you, Miss Weasel, I never 
take sugar. He!he! Your question, my love, 





Prim, It can be nothing but the cat. Here, 


reminds me of a tea party I once assisted at— 
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at my Lady O’F lanagan’s; and her eldest son 
(a very nice young man he is) asked me pre- 
cisely the same question. ‘‘You don’t take 
sugar, Miss Prim?’’ says he. ‘' No, I thank 
you, my iord,’’ says I, ‘“‘I never take sugar.” 
“Faith, thin,’’ says he (for he was an Irish- 
man, my love), ‘‘you don’t nade it,”’ says he, 
“‘hecause you’re so swate yourself,’’ says he. 


‘He! he! he! 


Weasel. ( Aside.) Old fool! He!he! §( Aloud.) 
Very good, Miss Prim; very good. But I 
thank you not to favor me with any more 
stories of those objectionable creatures—men. 

Prim. Oh! indeed, my dear Miss Weasel, 
you need never be afraid of hearing anything 
the least objectionable from me; I can assure 
you, my dear friend, I abhor the whole sex. 

Weasel. Humph! 

Prim. From my youth up I have always 
been noted as a perfect model of propriety and 
discretion, while I may add that my manner 
has always been celebrated for its sprightliness 
and grace. For this I am indebted to my ex- 
cellent aunt, Miss Crump. ‘ Never,” she 
would say, ‘‘raise the voice in speaking, and, 
above all things, choose such words as leave 
the mouth in a becoming form. Papa, potatoes, 
prunes, and prisms,’’ she would say, “are most 
musical words, and leave the mouth in an at- 
tractive shape.’”’” She was always most par- 
ticular to avoid such odions epithets as father, 
mother, and such like, and invariably made 
use of the more euphonious titles of papa and 
mama. Do you know, my dear Miss Weasel, 
to this day, on entering a room, I never take 
my fingers from the handle of the door without 
ejaculating the words prunes and prisms. 

Teasel. ( Tossing her head, and aside.) I can’t 
stand thisany longer! (Aloud.) All I can say 
is Miss Prim, that I am quite astonished to 
find that, at your age, you have not long ago 
given up such follies and vanities. 

Prim. (Rising.) At my age, ma’am? I like 
that! Speak for yourself, Miss Weasel! At 
any rate, [I am but a chicken compared with 
some people, ma’am! Why, it was but last 
week you were taken for my mother! 

Weasel. (Starting up.) A nice young chicken 
to mother, indeed! Why, ma’am, you must 
be sixty if you are a day. 

Prim. Sixty, ma’am! Then, as I know upon 
the very best authority that you have consider- 
ably the advantage of me in years, what must 
you be, I should'‘like to know? (Draws specta- 
cles from under teatray, and shakes them trium- 
phantly at WEASEL.) He! he! he! This is 
indeed a charming discovery! At any rate, 
I’m thankful to say I have not yet been obliged 
to take to spectacles, as it appears some people 
have! 

Weasel. (Snatching spectacles.) No, ma’am, 
you are quite ugly enough without! 

Prim. I did not come here to be insulted, 
ma’am, so I think I had better take myself off. 





Weasel. (Shaking her elbows at her.) And the 
sooner you go, the better, ma’am! 
[Exit Prim. Curtain falls. 





MANAGE, 
Characters. 


ADOLPHUS. 

MIsSs WEASEL, maiden aunt. 

AMELIA, her niece, in love with ADOLPHUS. 
SUSAN, maid servant. 


ScCENE.—A drawing-room. AMELIA, SUSAN. 


Amelia, Well, Susan, you must help me to 
an idea, or I shall certainly go out of my mind. 
Only think, I had a letter from Adolphus yes- 
terday from Portsmouth, saying his regiment 
had just landed from India, and, of course, 
poor fellow, as was very natural, he wanted to 
come off here directly to see me. I told this 
to Aunt Weasel, and, would you believe it? 
though he’s my own cousin, and we have been 
all but engaged ever since we were children, 
she declares it won’t be proper for him to see 
me until she has papa’s sanction for his doing 
so! And papa still in the West Indies, for- 
sooth! Was there ever anything so provoking? 
She declares he sha’n’t cross the threshold, if 
she knows it. I wrote to tell him immediately, 
but he always was so dreadfully impetuous. 
I’m frightened out of my wits for fear he 
should come dashing off here in defiance of 
everything, and you know it wouldn’t do to 
put Aunt Weasel in a passion. 

Susan. La! don’t you worrit yourself, miss. 
It will be strange, indeed, if we don’t manage 
to smuggle him into the house somehow with- 
eut her knowing it (Postman’s rap. Exit 
Susan. Returns with a letter in her hand.) 
Letter for you, miss; Portsmouth postmark. 

Amelia. (Reads.) ‘‘ DEAREST ANGEL: Don’t 
alarm yourself. We’ll circumvent the old lady 
yet. Read the billet-douz inclosed, and deliver 
it to the maiden aunt with my profoundest 
salaam. If I don’t see you before the day’s 
out, my name’s not—ADOLPHUS FASTBOY.” 
What can he mean? Susan, what am I to do? 
and, good gracious! here comes Aunt Weasel 
just at the wrong moment. 

Susan. Notatall,ma’am. Don’t he say you 
are to give her the letter inclosed ? 


Enter Mis8 WEASEL. 


Amelia. (Hesitatingly.) O aunty, dear, this 
letter is for you to read, I believe. 

Weasel. (Reads, first putting on spectacles.) 
“My DEAR YounG Lapy: This is to give 
you notice I be a passing through Chester to- 
morrow, and I hopés the kind lady you be a 
staying with won't object to your old nurse sit- 
ting an hour or So with you im the course of the 
afternoon; and hopping you are quite well, my 
dear child, I am, with my love and duty, your 


| affectionate old friend and servant, MARTHA 
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Gooppopy.”’ (Aside.) A very good idea. I 
will warn the old woman to keep a sharp look- 
out to see that that horrid wild young cousin 
of hers doesn’t come near her. (Aloud.) No 
objection at all, my love. Nurse Goodbody 
may come when she likes, and stop with you 
}!as long as she pleases. She may as well take 

a cup of tea with you, perhaps, in the back 
parlor. I never saw the good old soul in my 
life ; what is she like, my dear? 

Amelia. (Stammers.) Oh—why—a—a— 

Susan. (Quickly.) Tall, ma’am; very tall, I 
think—and upright for a old woman. Why, 
here she comes already, Ido believe! (A knock 
is heard.) [Erit SUSAN. 


Re-enter SUSAN, ushering in ADOLPHUS, dressed 
as an old woman. 


Adolphus. (Curtseying ali round.) Ladies, I 
hopes I sees you well. My dear young lady, it 
does my old heart good to see you. (Kisses 
her; salutes Miss Weasel.) 

Miss Weasel. (To Amelia.) Just tell Susan 
about setting the tea-things in the back parlor, 
my dear. (Aside to Adolphus.) My good soul, 
did you ever happen to meet Captain Fastboy 
at my brother’s house in Shropshire ? 

[Exit SUSAN. 

Adolphus. Oh, yes, my lady, bless you! and 
a very worthy respectable young gentleman 
he is. 

Miss Weasel. (Snappishly.) Ah! I shouldn’t 
wonder. However, whatever he may be, I 
have no intention of his setting foot in this 
house until my brother’s return. And mind, 
now, I shall trust to you, Mrs. Goodbody, to 
keep guard over my niece the whole of this 
afternoon, and to see that no one comes near 
her but yourself. 

Adolphus. (Forgetting himself.) Oh, by Jupi- 
ter! (Claps his hands over his mouth.) 

Weasel. (Eyes him suspiciously.) Eh, what 
did you say, Mrs. Goodbody ? 

Adolphus. (Putting hishand to his heart.) Beg 
pardon, milady. It was only a spasm as took 
me in the side; yes, milady, I quite under- 
stand, and I’ll be sure to do exactly as you 
say,ma’am. And many thanks to you, ma’am, 
for your goodness. (Curtseys.) 

Weasel. (To Amelia.) So now you may go 
into the back parlor, Amelia, and take your tea. 
Good-evening, Mrs. Goodbody, good-evening. 

[Exit Miss WEASEL. 

Adolphus, (Throwing off bonnet and cloak.) 
My dearest girl, I have had a letter from your 
father by to-day’s mail, telling me he shall be 
at home to-morrow, so we shouldn’t have had 
long to wait ; but in the meanwhile I could not 
resist a peep at you. I knew we could manage 
the old lady between us. (Takes her hand.) 

Amelia. Altogether, I think we have managed 
it pretty well. 

( They bow to the audience. Curtain drops.) 





LILIES. 


BY MISS DORR. 


«THEY toil not, neither do they spin,’ ’’ said 
little Miss Brandt, fondly surveying a pond 
lily, with its white, wax-like petals, and then 
dipping her nose daintily in among the gold at 
its heart. ‘‘I wish I was a lily, then I should 
not have to wear such a faded-out muslin as 
this, to save my best dress,’’ glancing ruefully 
from the flower in her hand to the shabby mus- 
lin in which she was attired. ‘‘I wonder why 
new boots, and bonnets, and dresses, can’t 
grow on trees. It would be so much nicer 
going out to gather them than to stitch, stitch, 
stitch, all day long, spoiling your finger-ends, 
and getting a pain in your side, while earning 
something to wear. And then, you can’t get 
but one thing at a time—making a very guy of 
yourself in a smart new bonnet, because your 
dress is so worn and rusty. Or if, once in a 
way, you do get both at a time—by starving 
yourself gently—your gloves are sure to shame 
you by their shabbiness, or your boots to rear 
the deformity of their darns. Roxana Brandt, 
it is clear this world never was made especially 
to suit your convenience, isn’t it ?’’ 

With an odd little laugh, and another dip of 
her nose into the fragrant lily-cup, she laid the 
flower upon her lap, and prepared to resume her 
neglected sewing. She had scarcely threaded 
her needle, however, when her attention was 
again diverted from her work; this time by a 
petite child, fair and dainty as the lily itself, 
whom she discovered standing beside her on the 
door-stoop. For Miss Brandt had brought her 
work thither, on that sultry August afternoon. 

“Bless me! What does the child want?’’ 
Miss Brandt questioned, cheerily. 

** Will you please to give me the lily ?” 

‘The lily ?”’ sighed little Miss Brandt, re- 
gretfully, laying it upon the palm of one hand 
and passing the finger-tips of the other over it, 
with a touch that might have been a caress. 
** But the lily is a tempter, and keeps me from 
my work. Yes, dear, you may have it.” 

“Thank you! My name is Lily,” said the 
child, sweetly, ‘‘and I think that is why I like 
the flowers so much. We are going where they 
grow, this afternoon, but I couldn’t wait. I’ll 
get papa to let me bring you a whole handful 
when we get back.” 

** Dear little girl,’ said Roxana Brandt, ten- 
derly. ‘‘ You are very like the lilies ; and like 
them, it is plain you belong to the class who 
toil not, neither do they spin. I am very glad 
to give you the flower, if you like to have it. 
Have you got a kiss for me ?” 

The child fixed her large violet eyes full upon 
Miss Brandt’s face. And never face was better 
able to bear such scrutiny than the honest, 
genial one into which she looked. It was a 
complete map of true, warm-hearted loving 
womanliness. 
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‘Oh, yes!’’ replied Lily, raising her face to 
give the asked for kiss. ‘‘ Most always I don’t 
like to kiss strangers,’”’ she added, daintily; 
‘but I like you as if you were not a stranger. 
Good-by, now. I shall be sure to bring you the 
flowers in the morning, remember.” 

‘What an odd little thing!’’ said Miss 
Brandt, as she looked after the child tripping 
gracefully down the street. ‘I’m glad I gave 
her the lily, though just for a minute I was 
tempted to be a selfish old fool, and keep it for 
myself.”’ 

What other temptations to selfishness may 
have come in Miss Brandt’s way during her 
thirty years of life, it is impossible to say. But 
if any came, she must have been well fortified 
against them by the daily prayer, ‘‘ Lead me 
not into temptation.’”’ For there never was a 
soul less tainte” with the Pecksniffian vice than 
that of kindly little Miss Brandt. If she had 
been less unselfish, she might oftener have been 
able to dispense with darns in her serge boots, 
or gloves that shamed her by their shabbiness. 
But you could never have convinced Roxana 
Brandt of that; for she had a pet theory of her 
own, that none are ever the poorer for having 
helped those who are more needy than them- 
selves. Simple-hearted little Miss Brandt, to 
be sure! 

The next morning, while the August day was 
yet floating in haze, Miss Brandt took her work 
out to the door-stoop again, wondering curi- 
ously whether little Lily would remember to 
bring her the flowers ; her heart yearning mean- 
while toward the beautiful child, with a tender 
pity which she could in no wise have account- 
ed for. The hours of the morning wore on. 
Bright sunshine overpowered the haze, which 
lingered, however, around the distant hilltops, 
and Miss Brandt knew, by the work she had 
accomplished, that it must be nearly noon. 

‘‘ What a piece of absurdity to expect such a 
child to remember!’’ she said, with a short 
laugh, closely followed by a faint sigh. ‘ But 
she’s a dear little thing, if she isn’t quite a 
Magliabecchi for memory. Well, she’ll not 
come now, 30 I may as well go in and see if 
there is anything for dinner.” 

She folded up her work and then glanced 
once more down the street, quite overlooking, 
at first, in her wistful preoccupation, a tall, 
fine-looking gentleman, with just a hint of gray 
in his dark beard, and more than a hint of noble 
manliness in his grand face and stanch tread. 
He carried a cluster of pond lilies in one hand, 
and looked with an air of great uncertainty 
along the rows of cottages that faced each other 
across the village street, like the rows of men 
on opposite sides of a chess-board. Then his 
eyes fell upon Miss Brandt, whereupon his un- 
certainty vanished, and he walked briskly up 
to her, making that little woman a gravely 
courteous bow, when he stood before her. 

“T am sure you are the lady who gave a 





little girl a lily yesterday,’’ he said, quite posi- 
tively, asmile of wonderful sweetness breaking 
through the gravity of his face. 

“Oh, yes!’’ replied Miss Brandt, all in a 
flutter at being addressed by this king among 
men, for such he seemed to her. ‘It was little 
Lily. I hope she is quite well.” 

‘*Not quite well this morning, and very much 
afraid you were not to get the flowers she pro- 
mised you. I think she will begin to get well 
at once when her anxiety on that point is set 
at rest. She sends you these, and her love.”’ 

“* Dear little Lily, God bless her!’’ said Miss 
Brandt, tearfully. ‘‘I hope she will indeed 
get well at once. You are to give her loving 
thanks for the flowers, and also for remember- 
ing me, if you please.’’ 

‘Thank you!”’ said the gentleman ; and then 
he made her another bow, and, with a grave 
‘* good-morning,’’ walked away in the direction 
he had come. Miss Brandt listened to his firm 
step, crunching the gravel of the sidewalk until 
she could distinguish it no longer. Then she 
filled a vase with water, and plunged the lily- 
stems therein, having first passed her finger- 
tips across the flowers with a light caressing 
touch. Afterward she unrolled her sewing and 
sat down to work, wholly forgetful that she had 
arisen to make preparation for dinner. 

““*They toil not, neither do they spin,’ in 
heaven, dear little Lily,” she said, and then 
fell to picking out some stitches which had 
been set awry, because of the tears that blinded 
her eyes. 

The deft fingers were not busier with the 
needle, for the rest of that day, than were her 
thoughts with little Lily and the grand-looking 
stranger gentleman, and an old, half-forgotten 
ideal of her girlhood—of her bright sunny girl- 
hood, when she had dreamed of love as one of 
the fair possibilities of her future ; and when, 
between herself and her ideal, there was no 
such palpable incongruity as she felt existed 
now. What business had the old dream com- 
ing back to-day, to mock her with her lost 
youth and bloom, and opportunities for self- 
culture, once so highly prized, now yielded up 
to the grim necessity of self-support ? 

A week passed; at the end of which time 
Miss Brandt had earned money enough to buy 
a@ new muslin, and already, in anticipation, she 
enjoyed its dainty freshness. For this little 
woman had an instinctive liking for nice appa- 
rel, and always felt her self-respect increased 
when no one could point the epithet ‘‘ shabby 
genteel”’ at her. But before the money could 
be expended, a poor neighbor had lost lis only 
cow, and a subscription was started among the 
townspeople to buy another for him. The 
prayer ‘“‘Lead me not into temptation” had 
been uttered that morning. So, with a little 
tug, perhaps, the sin of selfishness was kept 
out of Miss Brandt’s soul once more, and the 
sum she had saved went to swell the subscrip- 
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tion list. This transaction was scarcely accom- 
plished, and she settled down to her sewing 
again, when she was obliged to get up to an- 
swer a rap at the door, and there stood the 
gentleman who had brought her the flowers, 
looking very grave, and pale, and worn. 

‘* Will you come and see Lily, if you please?” 
he said. ‘* She has asked for you often, to-day.”’ 

** Yes, I will go,’’ said Miss Brandt, simply. 
She had not the heart to ask how Lily was, 
but put on her bonnet and shawl with tremb- 
ling hand, and accompanied him at once to the 
child’s bedside, in a room of the village hotel. 
Frail little Lily! she was fast going where 
flowers bloom unfadingly. 

‘How kind of you to come,” said Lily, 
sweetly. ‘“‘It was lonesome here, with only 
papa and Francette. I hope you brought your 
work, because I musn’t keep you long unless 
you have your sewing.” 

‘Darling Lily, I will stay as long as you 
wish, and I do not care to work to-day.” 

“But you said the lily you gave me was a 
tempter and kept you from your work, and I 
musn’t be that, you know,”’ the child insisted. 

So, to pacify her, some sewing was procured 
from the landlady down stairs, and Miss Brandt 
made a pretence of being very busy with it, 
when there was nothing she could do for Lily. 

‘“What is your name?” the child asked, by 
and by. 

**Roxana Brandt.”’ 

“That is too hard for me; I shall call you 
Rossie, may I?”’ 

“Oh yes. I shall like to be called Rossie.”’ 

“ Papa.”’ 

The gentleman came around from the foot of 
the bed, and bent eagerly over her. 

‘*Papa’s name is Mr. Field. Perhaps you 
didn’t know, Rossie. You haven’t had your 
newspaper to-day, papa. You musn’t miss of 
that, because I know you like it so much. 
Please bring it up here and read it, sitting by 
Rossie, where I can look at you both. There, 
papa,’’ when he had done as she wished, “that 
is very nice. I shall think of you so up there, 
papa and Rossie.” 

When presently she had fallen into a soft 
slumber, the pretence of working and reading 
were laid aside, and the grave, fond man, and 
the tender-hearted woman watched together 
the little wax-like figure, so beautiful, oh! so 
sadly beautiful! She slumbered but lightly; 
and roused up after a while to inquire, ‘‘ What 
did you mean, Rossie, when you said that day 
that I belong to a class who toil not, neither 
do they spin ?”’ 

“*T meant that you were a rich man’s child; 
and the rich do not need to work. Only that, 
darling Lily, only that.’’ 

“*T thought, perhaps, you meant that I be- 
longed to the angels.”’ 

As she did, pure little Lily, and the angels 
claimed their own that night, 





‘You will go with papa, Rossie, when they 
take me there where mamma lies; and, Rossie, 
please to keep Francette for your own maid-— 
Francette has been very good to me. Now, 
papa, take your Lily.’’ She kissed them all, 
lying in her father’s arms. The little struggle 
that followed was mercifully shortened, and 
the sweet child-life had faded away. They 
dressed the still figure in soft, white drapery, 
and spread the flowers Lily had loved about 
its couch. 

““We shall go in the morning,” said Mr. 
Field, when that was done. ‘‘Can you be 
ready so soon, Miss Brandt ?’’ 

Miss Brandt started. She had forgotten 
Lily’s request in the sad duties that had fol- 
lowed; now, with its recollection, came the 
thought of deficiencies in dress, which made 
her illy fitted for such a journey. But after a 
little hesitation she assented with a simple 
“Tea.” 

“‘T shall have to borrow some money,”’ she 
thought, when Mr. Field had gone away to 
his own room. ‘I did hope to get along with- 
out going in debt. But dear little Lily’s wish 
is sacred, and must not be disregarded so far 
as compliance is possible, though I’m afraid I 
cannot manage about keeping Francette.”’ 

Francette came in just then bringing her a 
little parcel from ‘‘ Monsieur.”” Opened, it was 
found to contain an elegant trifle of a porte- 
monnaie, blue velvet with a gold chain, and 
fringe, and embroidery of gold beads. A frag- 
ment of paper accompanied it, on which was 
written, “ Lily’s gift to Rossie.”’ 

The portemonnaie contained several gold and 
silver coins, each neatly folded in tissue paper, 
with a name—that of the giver, probably— 
printed in uneven childish characters upon the 
wrapper. Besides these, there were some small 
bills carefully smoothed and folded, and a bank 
note for one hundred dollars, all creased and 
rumpled from being hastily thrust in. Miss 
Brandt knew, as if she had seen it done, what 
hand, with a delicate generosity, had added 
this last to “‘ Lily’s gift.’’ Out of it she was 
able to provide a suitable outfit for her journey, 
without incurring the dreaded debt. But the 
coins and smaller bills were put tearfully back 
in the elegant gold and velvet trifle that had 
held them, and laid away among other relics, 
sacred to memory. 

Mr. Field also settled the perplexity about 
Francette in his firm, decisive way. It was 
the morning of Miss Brandt’s return home. 
“Francette will go with you,” he said. “I 
shall continue to pay her wages as formerly, 
but she will be your maid, since such was 
Lily’s wish. If she can make herself useful to 
Lily’s friend, as I believe she will, I shall be 
very gilad.”’ 

And useful indeed she was, having wonder- 
ful skill in needle-work, and adding so much 
thereby to Miss Braudt’s carnings, that when 
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winter came that little woman was able to pro- 
vide herself with an entire new suit without 
any short-comings to lament in the matter of 
gloves and boots, And better than that, almost, 
she was able to give an evening, now and then, 
to her long neglected books, of which there 
were three modest rows upon some hanging 
shelves over her sewing-table. If you had 
looked over those shelves of books, you would 
have found some of the grandest names in lite- 
rature among these authors; and it is to be 
wished that their writers always found appre- 
ciation as true and hearty as was that of our 
little sewing woman. So the winter passed in 
comparative ease. 

When spring had renewed its miracle of re- 
surrection, so often wrought for our teaching 
no less than for our delight, the neighbors be- 
gan to wonder if that little Miss Brandt was 
not laying herself out to catch Japhet Johnson, 
the widower, she was making herself so smart 
of late. This suspicion, coming to Johnson’s 
ears, became to him a pregnant suggestion, in- 
ducing a course of action that brought him, at 
least, enlightenment upon that point with indu- 
bitable certainty. 

Then summer taught its lesson, too, the les- 
son of patient waiting—not in slothfulness, but 
in diligent strivings after progress, and the 
time of the lilies had come around once more. 
One fine August morning, when a softening 
haze over all visible nature. reminded her of 

“Sun-dust, 
Aerial surf upon the shores of earth, 
Ethereal estuary, frith of light, 
‘Breakers of air, billows of heat, 
Fine summer spray on inland seas.”* 

Miss Brandt brought her sewing out to the 
door-stoop, as she had done that August day 
one year ago, and glancing down the street 
as then, she saw that same tall man, who, in 
all noble manliness, had become to her imagin- 
ings a representative man, coming up the 
gravelly sidewalk with a cluster of pond-lilies 
in his hand. 

** Are you glad to see me, Miss Brandt?’”’ he 
asked, while the flowers exchanged hands. As 
if he need have asked that, indeed, when one 
might have sworn that every other expression 
had vacated her face, and gladness ‘‘ mowed 
in!” but she only answered, ‘‘ Yes, very glad,” 
fingering the flowers with the old caressing 
touch. Then a humid sadness came into her 
eyes, ‘‘ Dear little Lily,’’ she said, with a tender 
remembrance of a year ago. 

Mr. Field sat down beside her on the door- 
stoop. ‘She said she would think of us so up 
there ; do you remember, Rossie ?”’ 

Ah yes! Rossie remembered. 

‘“Will you give me the right to stay beside 
you always, Rossie?’’ 

**Yes,”’ reaching out both hands to him. 

So Francette became a lady’s maid again, 
instead of a poor sewing woman’s assistant; 





and Mrs. Field, while she still prays daily, 
‘Lead me not into temptation,”’ forgets not to 
thank God for the lilies, which, though ‘‘ they 
toil not, neither do they spin,’’ have yet wrought 
for her out of its tenderest sorrow the lasting 
happiness of her life. 





A SUMMER'S DAY. 
BY JAMES N, HUDSON, 


Now gently blow the summer winds, 
Now softest odors rise, 

And sweetest smiles of nature’s love 
Float down from June’s bright skies 


The days come early—linger late, 
The nights are blissful dreams, 
And sweetest music softly breathes 

From gently rippling streams, 


Beneath the trees upon the hills 
The drowsy cattle lie; 

And watch with dull, unmeaning gaze 
The floating clouds and sky. 


These are the days of olden time— 
The mellow, golden days 

That warmed the poet’s heart, and woke 
The singer’s sweetest lays. 


Beyond the meadow and the stream, 
The countless acres lie ; 

Those far off borders seem to touch 
The azure-tinted sky. 


The air is filled with silent song, 
And unseen fingers play 

Low plaintive strains of nature’s psalm 
Through all the hours of day. 


Slow sinking in the golden west 
Declines the regal sun; 

The night with glorious pomp comes on— 
The summer’s day is done, 





A GLIMPSE. 
BY. A, M, DANA, 


Crimson and gold! Crimson and gold? 
The sunset gates are open thrown; 

Now shall my wondering eyes behold 
Sights but seldom to mortals shown. 


Shining column and fretted arch, 
Amethyst tower and minaret, 

Bright Mecca of Earth’s pilgrim march, 
Whose walls with choicest gems are set! 


Oh, close not yet, ye shining gates! 
Oh, drop not yet, bright temple veil! 
My longing gaze a glimpse awaits, 
Of one within your mystic pale. 


On earth she sang low lullabies, 

And hushed me on her loving breast; 
Like some lost bird my spirit cries 

To find again that shelt’ring rest. 


Ah! what is this my fancy sees? 

So bright ! so perfect! Can it be, 
From heaven’s shining mysteries, 

My mother’s face smiles down on me? 


Alas! The vision fades away, 

While passionate grief my spirit thrills, 
And sight falls back, a thing of clay— 

To Gurk’ning earth and snow-clad hills. 








— 
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BEWARE OF A “BANQUETTE.” 


BY MISS HELEN MAXWELL. 


HAVE you ever taken the night express from 
Paris to Marseilles? ‘Will you ever forget the 
bow] of café au lait and the petit pain you got at 
Lyons at six o’clock in the morning? I have 
a friend whose remembrance of that bowl of 
coffee will last his lifetime, for—but perhaps it 
will be best to commence at the beginning and 
tell you what happened to him at Lyons. He 
had had a tedious journey from Paris; had 
grumbled all night and heartily wished himself 
back at the Hotel du Rhin; had called himself 
a fool for ever having quitted his comfortable 
apartments there ; and wondered why he found 
it impossible to pass a winter away from Rome. 
At Lyons he left the carriage, stamped his feet 
on the platform, glanced at the dawdy-looking 
women as they hurried into the Buffet ; thought 
it was a monstrous pity that women locked so 
ugly by early morning light, and so sauntered 
in after them, slipped into a chair, and began 
sipping the coffee the busy, white-aproned gar- 
gon placed before him. There was an irre- 
pressible English woman on his right, and a 
snuffy old Frenchman on his left. The former 
was intently engaged in strangling the barks of 
an odious little white poodle which she fondly 
imagined was hidden under her cloak, but 
whose wriggling tail was distinctly visible to 
all who chose to see. She was undoubtedly in 
agony for fear the lynx-eyed guard should dis- 
cover her pet, tear him from her arms, and 
ignominiously consign him to the dog box. 

My friend gloomily wondered why it was 
that he always found himself between snuffy 
Frenchmen and irrepressible women, and never 
by any chance saw a pretty face. He had at 
that moment raised his cup to his mouth, and 
by some mysterious attraction, which he was 
able afterwards to explain, he glanced across 
the table. 

Seated directly opposite was a fine-looking 
old gentleman of the Sir Anthony Absolute 
type—jolly, red-faced, white-whiskered ; and 
on either side of him sat a divinity in gray. 
My friend—or rather let me introduce him to 
you by name, Mr. George Temple—looked at 
one and then at the other, and then at the one 
again, and then again at the other ; but for the 
life of him he could not tell which was the pret- 
tier. They were very alike—blue eyes, light- 
brown hair, little pink mouths, and a dimple 
apiece. They were dressed in trim, neat travel- 
ling dresses of gray poplin looped over red 
petticoats, and wore round hats of gray felt. 
Apparently they thought travelling all night 
and turning out of the carriage at six in the 
morning to breakfast was very good fun ; for 
they whispered and laughed behind the old 
gentleman’s back, and gave curious, amused 
looks at the motley crowd around them, and, 
altogether, were as charming and bright as if 





they had just come ix from a morning’s walk. 
Mr. George Temple thought he had never seen 
anything so refreshing; and he remembered 
with contrition that only a few moments before 
he had thought that women invariably looked 
ugly early in the morning. And he wished 
with all his might that his lucky star would 
point out a way for him to make the acquaint- 
ance of the two opposite. 

So intent was he in making little plans for 
this, and so intent was the old gentleman in 
drinking his second bowl of coffee, and so in- 
tent were the girls in their whisperings, that 
they all sprang up at once and in a great fright, 
when the courier rushed in and announced, in 
shocking bad English, that they had not a mo- 
ment to lose. They all made quickly for the 
train ; a guard took forcible possession of the 
old gentleman and one of the young ladies, and 
crammed them into a carriage where there were 
only two vacant seats. The courier, together 
with the lady’s maid, were seen hurrying into 
a second-class away down the line. And there, 
left on the platform, looking quite pale with 
fright, was the other little divinity. Her papa 
shouted with all his might—but in English—to 
be let out, And her sister wrung her hands 
and implored pathetically—in French—for 
some one to stop the train. In spite of which 
the guard, with the aggravating coolness which 
distinguishes guards, deliberately lifted the 
young lady into another carriage, motioned 
Temple to follow, slammed and fastened the 
door, and the train moved on. 

Now, instead of pitying the little girl, Temple 
was immensely delighted at his own good for- 
tune. He took his seat by her side triumphantly, 
and, like a hypocrite, commenced at once con- 
doling with her. ‘ But I hope,” he said, “‘that 
you will not fret, for you can join your party 
at the next station, you know.” 

“‘Thank you so very much!’’ was the low 
reply, given in a voice that trembled a little. 
** Do you think it will be very long?” 

“Oh, no,” said Temple; ‘probably half an 
hour or so.”” And then he asked her if she was 
comfortable? if the sun annoyed her? and a 
thousand other questions, to which he got very 
few replies. The little lady had pulled down 
her veil, and sat with her face to the window, 
waiting impatiently for the next station. 

There are not many places more cosey or 
conducive to making acquaintances—such as 
they are—than a Continental railway carriage. 
Its small size and luxuriously-cushioned seats, 
the soft rug and chauffe-pied make one very 
good-natured and ready to be agreeable and 
amused. To be sure, sometimes one finds 
himself thrown with a grumpy set. But the 
chances are that you happen upon a couple of 
pleasant Frenchmen, a garrulous country gen- 
tleman, and, perhaps, a tall, pale, good-looking 
Englishman, and a rosy, pug-nosed little Ger- 
man, who will hum airs from the Zauber flite 
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incessantly. As for the women; if they are 
not old maids, or Frenchwomen, you may be 
sure they will be nice. A Frenchwoman should 
never quit Paris, for it is only there that she is 
amiable. 

After awhile Temple—getting no responses, 
unless a quick, shy little look might be called 
a response, from his neighbor—turned to the 
other occupants of the carriage, and in a few 
moments was on the best of terms with all of 
them. They were discussing the last new 
opera in the most animated manner, when the 
train stopped. 

Temple sprang outina moment. “Sit still,” 
said he, to his little neighbor, as she was try- 
ing to jump out after him, “‘and I will find 
your father and bring him to you.”” He walked 
down the platform taking an inventory of’ the 
occupants of all the carriages as he ‘passed. 
The consequence naturally was, that he ran 
full against the old gentleman, who was occu- 
pied in the same manner. 

“Your daughter is in the fourth carriage 
from this,’’ said Temple, taking off his hat. 

‘Thank you, thank you!’’ was the reply. 
And the old gentleman hurried on to the desig- 
nated carriage, which he was at no pains to 
find, for his daughter’s pretty face was peering 
from the door. 

Temple was near enough to hear the young 
girl say, ‘“‘I am safe, you see, papa.””’ And 
then, in a léwer voice, ‘‘That gentleman was 
very kind and civil.” At which the old gen- 
tleman immediately turned around and shook 
hands with Temple, and thanked him very 
heartily. 

* Awkward this,” he continued, “‘ not another 
seat to be had inthe train. And I don’t believe 
I could get any one to turn out and give me 
three seats together, even if I could speak the 
language. And my courier is such an ass he 
never could manage it.’’ 

‘*T should be very happy if you would allow 
me,’’ began Temple, but he was interrupted by 
the old gentleman, who evidently liked to do 
all the talking himself. 

“No, no. I think the best plan will be to 
put my two girls together and come in here 
with you.”’ 

“Why not let it be as it is?’’ said Temple, in 
his most insinuating tone. ‘I shall take great 
pleasure in having your daughter under my 
charge, and we reach Marseilles in a very few 
hours.”’ 

**Since you are so very kind, I dare say it 
would be as well,’’ was the reply. ‘Molly, 
you ’ll be good and quiet, eh ?”’ 

Miss Molly laughed and promised. And her 
papa and Temple walked up and down the 
platform, chatting in the most friendly way 
imaginable. They had exchanged cards, and 
Temple discovered that the old gentleman’s 
name was Crofton. 





He felt in very good spirits as he took his 
seat again by Miss Molly, for he saw by her 
smiling face, as she made room for him, that 
her shyness was gone, and even that she was 
pleased with the novelty of her situation. 

They found plenty to talk about. Molly 
proved to be very communicative, and told all 
about their plans for the winter; and asked his 
with a charming little feminine curiosity. And 
lo! they were the same! So they planned rides 
on the Campagna, moonlight visits to the Co- 
liseum, and days loitered away in the Vatican. 
And the time passed pleasantly enough ; and 
Molly and Temple became capital friends. 

When they reached Marseilles, Mr. Crofton 
proposed that Temple should lunch with them, 
and that they should all go on board the Mes- 
sagerie together, which was done ; and about 
four o’clock they were grouped on deck watch- 
ing—as they steamed rapidly out into the ‘‘blue 
Mediterranean’’—the city with its white build- 
ings, the pretty church on top of the hill, and 
the many red-coated, wide-trousered French 
soldiers who were lazily wandering about the 
quay. 

That night there was a-moon. A moon as 
round and big as moon could be. And it shone 
and glimmered on the water, and made the 
white deck and the people look quite ghostly. 
The passengers were mostly upon deck, for the 
sea was calm. Mr. Crofton and Temple me- 
andered up and down smoking ; the latter oc- 
casionally stopping to pull the wrappings and 
travelling blankets more closely about the 
young ladies, and taking especial care that 
Miss Molly should not take cold. 

I have no notion of giving you a detailed 
account of the journey from Paris to Rome. 
Bradshaw would do it much better. And, of 
course, you have all taken the same old route, 
and know it by heart. So you can easily ima- 
gine what rapid strides in friendship our little 
party of four made in the twenty-four hours on 
the Mediterranean, in the helter-skelter rush 
through Leghorn, and in the three charming 
weeks passed in Florence. They were con- 
stantly together, and Temple felt that he was 
falling a little in love with Miss Molly. As for 
Blanche—who would have dared to fall in love 
with such an icicle? She was a trifle dignified, 
too, and sometimes administered a little snub- 
bing to Temple when he seemed on the high 
road to being spoiled by the deference paid him 
by Molly. So matters were when they started 
for Rome ; Molly as bright as ever ; Mr. Crofton 
as talkative and jolly ; Temple as attentive and 
agreeable— Blanche only, showing that she did 
not entirely approve of the fourth in their party. 

When they reached Nunziatella, where they 
were to take the diligence, there was the usual 
rush made for seats ; and Temple found, much 
to his satisfaction, that Molly was again to be 
his companion. Only they were to be bored 
by the additional company of the lady’s maid, 
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who, fortunately, however, did not understand | He had to be called twice before he compre- 


one word of English. 

Molly had vowed that she would sit in the 
banquette, and as Blanche vowed that she 
would sit in'the coupé, and, as both of the young 
ladies were much in the habit of having their 
“own way, there had to be adivision. So Temple 
was intrusted with Molly and the maid. There 
were four diligences, and they all started at 
once, in a line ; the one in which were our party 
taking the lead; Molly giving little shrieks of 
delight at being so “high up,’”’ and declaring 
that it had always been her ambition to drive 
on top of an omnibus, but that the banquette 
of a diligence was a thousand times better. 
Three hours passed quickly enough, although 
there was not much to see except a wide, 
bare country, and the one or two little villages 
at which they stopped to change horses. As it 
began to grow dark there were the usual fore- 
bodings of banditti, and the same dreadful talk 
of how only a month previous a diligence had 
been attacked, the passengers all robbed, and 
a lady’s tinger cut off for the sake of a valuable 
ring. All this was very real and very horrible 
to Molly, who began heartily to wish they were 
at their journey’s end. Temple only laughed 
at her, of course, but she persisted in believing 
that one of her fingers or ears would certainly 
be cut off before they reached Civita Vecchia. 

‘*We are stopping now for the last time,” 
said Temple, as the horses were pulled up. 
** We will be in Civita Vecchia in two hours.”’ 

‘* Would you mind asking if they know of any 
banditti being in the neighborhood?” bogged 
Molly. 

“T will, certainly, if it will be any comfort to 
you,” said Temple, and he climbed down from 
his elevated position and went into the wretched 
looking alberghétto. There was some delay in 
putting in fresh horses, and Temple was glad 
of the chance to walk about. By this time it 
was nearly dark. He was thinking very busily 
as he strided up and down with his hands in 
his pockets—thinking that he was getting very 
fond of Molly, and that it would be extremely 
pleasant to have a jolly little wife to travel 
about with him; he would never bore himself 
then, oh never! And they could be married 
in Rome, and go to Lorento for a wedding tour, 
and loiter through the orange groves, and ride 
on donkeys until the honeymoon was over. 
What better time to propose than now? Such 
a pretty, soft light from the millions of stars, 
and the tiny little crescent of a moon. And 
the hood of the banquette sheltered them so 
nicely from the wind, which, perhaps, other- 
wise would have been too keen. If it was not 
for that unlucky maid, it would have been 
quite the prettiest place imaginable for the 
purpose. Bat, of course, one couldn’t be fervid 
or anything of that sort within ear-shot of a 
brisk, sharp little lady’s maid—even if she did 
not understand a word of English. 





hended that they were ready to start. He was 
in his seat in another moment, and commenced 
teasing Molly about the banditti. ‘There has 
been a most ferocious lot of fellows seen about 
to-day,”” he said. ‘And I, myself, have not 
the faintest hope that you will get to Rome 
with a finger left.” 

But Molly had apparently forgotten her part, 
for she only laughed a little, and said, ‘‘In- 
deed !”’ in a very low voice. 

** Are you sleepy ?” asked Temple. 

“Re” 

“No,” repeated Temple. ‘‘How am I to 
believe that when' you are so quiet? Shall I 
bore you if I talk?” 

“No. I should like it.” 

‘* Shall I tell you what I have been thinking 
of all day ?’’ 

** Yes.” 

“Of you.” 

**T don’t believe it.’’ 

“It is true, nevertheless. And to prove it’”’— 

‘But Ij}would very much rather you would 
talk of something else,’’ and there was a little 
laugh in Miss Moliy’s voice. 

“* And why ?”’ asked Temple, tenderly, though 
the laugh somewhat disconcerted him. ‘Of 
course you know that I think of you all the 
time, and what is more—that I’’— 

‘Pray don’t,’’ said Molly, hurriedly. 

**But I must tell you that I love you,” Tem- 
ple continued, bestowing a hasty thought upon 
the maid, and, in consequence, lowering his 
voice and making it as monotonous as possible. 
** How can I help it? seeing you as I have done 
every day for three weeks, and knowing all 
your’— 

‘*Oh, please don’t! I’— 

‘In one second; only tell me first that you 
care for me a little!” 

Dead silence for a minute. ‘‘You mean this 
for Molly, I suppose ?”’ said a demure voice. 

“For Molly!” gasped Temple, trying to see 
through the darkness. ‘‘ Why—why, who’’— 
here I am afraid he said something naughty— 
**who—is it?” 

“T am Blanche. But I will tell Molly for 
you if you like, only—but never mind that 
now.” 

It would be rather difficult to describe how 
poor Temple felt at that moment. Of course 
he had nothing to say, so Blanche continued 
somewhat confusedly, and trying very hard 
not to laugh outright. 

“You know Molly felt afraid, and wished to 
be with papa, so we exchanged seats. I am so 
very, very sorry—indeed I am.”’ 

There was a pause. Maudite banquette! 
Temple was very miserable. It was certainly 
an awkward situation to be placed in. He 
thought the best thing he could do would be to 
have urgent business at Naples, and make his 
adieus to the Croftons at Civita Vecchia. He 
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was not so much in love that he could not do 
this easily. He felt very sure that Blanche 
would take immense delight in talking of it, 
and would never have done teazing him. At 
any rate he would do his best to prevent her 
speaking to Molly. ‘‘ Perhaps you will so far 
oblige me,” he said, ‘‘as not to mention what 
has passed to your sister?’’ 

‘Of course I will not, if you do not wish it; 
and I will forget it myself. Let us talk of 
something else.”’ 

This was rather difficult to do, but they 
managed it somehow. Blanche doing most of 
the talking. And Temple had so far recovered 
from his annoyance by the time they reached 
Civita Vecchia, that he concluded to postpone 
his business in Naples for a few days at least, 
and continue his journey to Rome with the 
Croftons. 

A few weeks later—a very lovely night—our 
little party were wandering about the Coli- 
seum, only, strange to say, Molly was running 
about the arena dragging her father hither and 
thither, and making him play he was a gladia- 
tor, while Blanche and Temple were away up 
as near the sky as they could get, and were 
evidently solely engaged in each other. Pre- 
sently Molly called out from below, ‘‘ Blanche, 
papa says come!”’ 

So they rather reluctantly prepared to obey, 
only Blanche wanted first to look over the edge 
into the arena. And Temple was obliged to 
hold her very firmly for fear she should fall. 

‘Take care, my darling; one false step and 
you would be over.’’ 

** W ould it distress you very much, or would 
you be making love to somebody else in an- 
other month ?”” 

‘Now, Blanche, I will not have you say 
that.” 

‘Well, then I won’t teaze you any more, 
But depend upon it some day I shall tell Molly 
you proposed to her. How indignant she will 
be! She takes it for granted that all the 
world knows she is engaged to her cousin. 
What fun it would have been to have heard 
her say, ‘I am sure I never gave you any en- 
couragement, Mr. Temple!’’”’ And Blanche 
laughed archly, and spoke just like Molly. 

‘Blanche, you naughty child, if you say an- 
other word about it—I ’ll—cut out the cousin, 
yet.”’ 

“Indeed, then, you will not, for I happen, 
oddly enough, to have taken a fancy to you, 
and I shall keep you for myself.”’ 

Temple replied in the most touching manner, 
and they clambered down the old steps, and 
wandered about from light to shadow among 
the arches for awhile, till Mr. Crofton lost all 
patience and Molly got quite pouty. But that 
was easily to be understood, for it was ‘‘many 
along year ago” since Papa Crofton had been 
in love, and Molly was only a tiny little bit 
envious—the ‘‘ cousin’’ was so far away. 





At last, however, Temple and Blanche crossed 
the moonlit space to the cross in the centre of 
the arena, where Mr. Crofton was seated, rest- 
ing from his gladiatorial labors, And they 
returned to their carriage and rattled through 
the narrow streets back to the hotel. 

The wedding was fixed for that day month. 
Temple considers himself the luckiest fellow. 
‘*For suppose,”’ said he to me in confidence, 
“it had been Molly in the banquette, ‘after all, 
and I had ‘popped,’ you know, and she had 
preferred me to the cousin !’’ 

But the case is an exceptional one, and my 
advice to you still is to beware of a banquette. 


—— oe 


THE FAREWELL. 
BY CAROLINE DE VERE. 


Tuey tell me that I must forget thee ; 
That I am quite willing, is true; 
If I thought that you’d never regret me, 
I’d acknowledge my weakness to you ; 
For, oh, I have long ceased to love you, 
And your charms, though so rare, are all vain ; 
For I’ve met such a pair of bewitching blue eyes, 
That Ill never like black ones again. 


Your letters, and the ring you once gave me, 
I’ll return, with the lock of your hair 
That I severed in sport from your forehead, 
Which I then thought surpassingly fair; 
But now, since my mind I have altered, 
I wonder how e’er I loved you, 
For while your hair is jetty in darkness, 
His is a bonny, bright chestnut hue. 


You will soon, I am certain, forget me, 
Forget that we ever have met; 
Though I know you believed that I loved you, 
My loss you’ve no cause to regret ; 
You will meet with another more worthy 
Of the true faithful heart you possess ; 
As for me—I’ll be wed to another, 
Who will love me, I’m. certain, no less. 





THE COMING YEARS. 
BY HELEN GERARD. 


Wuat cometh to me from the unknown sea? 
What saileth on the wave? 

On the future’s tide what fortunes ride, 
And how do the winds behave? 


Do the waves toss high to the angry sky, 
Dashing the salt sea foam? 

Or does my boat on the waters float 
Swiftly and safely home? 


And what of its freight—is it love or hate 
That is sailing the waves for me? 

Are there faces strange? Shall time and change 
Forever ride the sea? 


Are there friends on ship whose brow and lip 
I have touched in days of yore? 

Or does it bear the dead and fair, 
As my ships have done before? 


The winds sigh low where the waters flow— 
They whisper, “ Trust the sea.” 

The years that wait at the future’s gate, 
Shall surely answer thee. 
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UNREST. 


BY INO CHURCHILL. 


‘“ SIXTEEN to-day! sixteen to-day !” was the 
burden of the song that broke as softly on the 
slumbrous air as though it had drifted on 
through the valley of dreams, and the young 
girl whose tuneful heart ran over with melody 
sprang lightly from her couch, threw up the 
sash, and looked out on the early morning. A 
breath of summer from the breezy woods, and 
sweet wafts of perfume from thé quivering 
pines, swept across her brow as she leaned far 
out of the window, and glanced with a new, 
strange light in her roving eye over the quiet 
landscape. Everything was the same as it had 
been throughout her brief life; the birds sang 
the self-same matin, the trees hummed their 
old, soothing monotone, but in her heart there 
was a quickened pulse and throb that invested 
each familiar scene and sound with new and 
living interest, for with this day, to her, came 
the dawn of her early womanhood. 

“Sixteen to day,” she mused, taking up 4 
green bough and going toward her mirror. ‘I 
must bind my hair with this myrtle wreath, 
twine it in and out with each ebon thread, like 
the softened green of girlhood’s spring-time, 
counted in with each darkening tress. And 
I’ll gem it with buds of snowiest white, for the 
bright spots in my future life. I will don 
this robe, that seems nearest like a cloud of 
light ; no shadow of the past shall linger in its 
luminous folds, but it shall gather to-day the 
kindling hues, the fragrance and bloom, as a 
forecast of happy life, or grow dim with grave 
tints that forebode one of darkness and gloom.”’ 

“Julie! Julie!’ called her mother from 
below. 

‘‘Coming,”’ she replied, and tripped down 
the stairs, radiant in her girlish beauty, and 
quick, impulsive air. 

“Why, my child,”’ said her mother, aston- 
ished at her appearance, ‘‘ where are you going 
in your new dress, your hair decked off with 
roses? Go, take them off, and prepare for the 
day’s duties. One would think it was your 
bridal morning, instead of one of our busiest 
days.”’ 

‘But, mother,” said the girl, a slight shade 
passing over her face, ‘‘you know I am sixteen 
to-day—a woman, now. Don’t you remember 
how you felt long ago, when just such a morn- 
ing dawned on you, and there came a new gush 
of something at your heart, so delicious it was 
almost a pain? Is it not that, mother, you 
love to talk about, and call ‘old times?’ the 
beautiful melody that floweth backward toward 
your youth, then comes trembling on again, and 
sinks downin your soul with a bubble of brook- 
lets and scent of buds? Oh, let me wear my 
gala dress, and keep my holiday !’’ 

‘Well, well, child, do as you please!’’ said 
the fond mother, stroking the smooth cheek 
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that was laid for a moment on her shoulder ; ‘‘T 
suppose I had my girlish dreams, but no such 
extravagant fancies entered my brain as seem 
to possess yours. You must curb your imagi- 
nation, daughter, or your quiet home and hum- 
ble mode of life will grow distasteful to you.” 

“Naughty mother,” replied the girl, ‘‘ does 
the sparrow tire of singing in her own brown 
nest? or the thrush grow weary of her grassy 
home ?”’ we8 

“Perhaps not; but if my thrush is to spend 
the day with the birds, she must wait till the 
dew is brushed from the meadow.” 

**T will, mother; now please sit down, and 
see if I cannot appear like a common woman, 
though I look so much like a queen,” she said, 
laughing, as she tucked up her white dress and 
began to arrange the table for breakfast after 
her own fancy. 

“Would it not be nice, mother, if I could 
summon, with the wave of my hand, a repast, 
such as nightingale’s tongues, and creams @ la 
rose-leaf? But I cannot, or even gather these 
flowers without breaking the rough stems, and 
pricking my flesh with the thorns ; or tie them 
up, when gathered, without searching for a 
homely tow string. I would bind them to-day 
with this ribbon grass, but it breaks like a withe 
of spray.” 

* Ah, daughter, I wish you would learn by 
these simple lessons that life is not made up of 
rainbows and fairy scenes ; we must hew out 
our path as we go along.”’ 

**Now, mother, please don’t be gloomy to- 
day,’’ said the gay girl, placing a hand over 
her mother’s lips, and twirling her around in a 
most undignified waltz. 

The breakfast over, and the rooms made tidy 
and ornamented as Julie would have them, with 
sprigs of green, in token, she said, of life’s fresh- 
ness, she took up her sun hat and went out for 
her ramble, calling out to her mother not to ex- 
pect her till she came, as she might choose to 
abide with the robins. She went out through 
the fields, with no particular purpose as to what 
she should do; but she sang a light song as she 
went on, swinging her hat by one string, and, 
gathering up her dainty apron like a sort of but- 
terfly net, she filled it with daisies and yellow 
blossoms that she plucked by the way. 

Some new impulse seemed to give positive 
direction to her steps, for she turned suddenly 
from her flowers, and went straight forward in 
the narrow path, trodden through the waving 
grass, till she reached the road; from thence to 
the high bridge that spanned the river just as 
its waters emptied into the sound. This bridge 
was a favorite resort ; but as she stepped upon 
it now she seemed struck with a new thought ; 
perhaps it might be in some way typical of that 
mystic bridge on which she stood ; that strange, 
undefinable point where child and woman meet. 
Ske paused just at the centre of the bridge, her 
thoughtful eyes grown dark, her hair thrown 
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back from her temples; her apron, half loos- 
ened from her hold, letting fall a yellow stream 
of buttercups, like the bright vagaries that min- 
gled with her dream. She looked up the river ; 
she had played by its edge since her childhood ; 
it came singing on, as ever, with the same cease- 
less flow through the verdant banks, like her 
life, hitherto, horizoned by the walls of her 
home. Then she went to the other side and 
looked toward the sound ; the tide was flowing 
gently in, drifting up gay fragments of weeds. 
She looked intently down; she could not see 
the point where the river lost itself in the deeper 
waters; it kept coming on with its own persist- 
ent flow, while the tide lapped its soft waves 
over and over up the stream, with almost im- 
perceptible undulations. She crossed the bridge 
and went down the gradual slope to the shore; 
she was on the other side, now; the tide cast up 
its trivial burden at her feet. Would all the 
surges of her future life ripple out thus in wave- 
lets on the strand? Would all the tides roll up 
bright sands and yellow weeds? She had heard 
that life’s path was surrounded with dangers 
unseen and unsuspected ; that pitfalls opened 
to the feet under the firmest ground. The waters 
here, just outside the bridge, lay in sparkling, 
sunny eddies. Could it be that dreadful whirl- 
pools circled beneath those softening dimples? 
A little distance off, a glittering track, like a 
silver sheen, seemed to lead to a blissful haven. 
Could it be only an enchanted mirror spread 
over some treacherous shoal? She threw down 
her flowers in a tangled mass on the bank, 
shielded her eyes with both hands, and peered 
out into the distance with straining gaze. Away 
off in the deep, blue, uncertain mists, something 
like great wave crests were towering one above 
the other, higher and higher, till they seemed 
mountains of melting, vapory snow. She clap- 
ped her hands in glee, “Like the crowning joy 
of my life,’’ she said, “‘fulfilled, fulfilled!” Yet 
even as she looked they seemed to disappear, 
flying on before her gaze, like the mirage before 
the thirsty traveller, leaving her panting and 
yearning still. She put one trembling hand 
over her eyes, and with the other dashed back 
the unwelcome sight, then sank down among 
her scattered flowers on the bank, pallid and 
quivering, as though she had evoked the phan- 
tom that plays hide and seek with us, even in 
our most careless moments. 

On the opposite bank, where a group of treea 
formed a sort of natural alcove, with its open- 
ing toward the river, sat a young man amid his 
booksand papers, evidently a student, and one of 
intellect, too, ifa high, broad forehead, and deep- 
set, thoughtful eyes were any indication. He 
had been deeply absorbed, and. his mind seemed 
to be wrestling with some great thought it was 
as yet unable to master, and he glanced upward 
toward the river as though seeking for aid in 
something outside of himself. His eye was 
arrested by the bright appearance of the young 





girl, who seemed to flash like a vision of light be- 
fore him, scattering all his perplexed thoughts, 
and he dropped his book, and banished the 
engrossing theme, together with all the glorious 
ideas his mind had conceived, and was endea- 
voring to rescue from the chaotic mass into 
something like order and beauty. _He was 
ashamed that his attention could be so easily 
diverted from such weighty matters, yet he 
could not help watching the ameeeennte 
of the girl. He knew Julie Rathburn very 
well, too well to be astonished at anything she 
might do; but he was surprised at the style of 
her dress at this hour in the morning, for her 
mother was in very moderate circumstances, 
and required Julie to assist her in the duties of 
the household. She always managed to look 
exceedingly pretty and fanciful even in her 
usual morning dress, which was, nevertheless, 
very plain, and made more for use than orna- 
ment. 

His gaze followed her as she crossed the 
bridge and went down by the shore. At first he 
thought she was looking for some lost treasure, 
and his impulse was to go and assist her in the 
search, but her dreamy, abstracted manner de- 
terred him. ‘ After all,’’ he said to himself, 
“she may be like thousands of others, seeking 
for gems among glittering sands. I wonder 
what she is thinking of? She is a strange child, 
and will, no doubt, develop gloriously. What 
does she see in the distance that makes her 
shudder so, and fall back on the ground?” 
While he was hesitating whether or not to in- 
trude upon her, she rose, gathered up her but- 
tercups, scattered them like gems of light over 
the water, watched them as they twirled giddily 
around for a moment, then fleated in a golden 
mass toward the bridge, then took up her hat, 
smoothed her crumpled dress, and retraced her 
steps with a decided air, looking neither toward 
river or sound, nor up at the sunlight, nor over 
the glad earth, only down into her heart, as if 
some new capacity for joy or woe had been 
discovered there. 

‘‘ Well, daughter,’’ said the mother, as Julie 
crossed the threshold, again, with a shadow 
flitting over the beautiful face. 

‘¢ Well, mother, I only went out for the day, 
but you see I’m back ere the noontide.”’ 

Walter Chauncey endeavored to fix his mind 
again on his studies, and recall the brilliant 
thoughts that were struggling into being when 
he was interrupted, but in vain; he bent over 
his book, contracted his brows with a deter- 
mined effort, but before he knew it he was off 
again in a state of reverie and inaction which 
he cculd not break in that quiet atmosphere, so 
laden with sweets from the surrounding thick- 
ets. So, taking his books, he went home over 
the same road Julie Rathburn had taken an 
hour before. 

Walter Chauncey was the son of the village 
clergyman, and was fitting himself for the min- 
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istry under his father’s tuition; a young man 
greatly beloved for his own and his father’s 
sake, and one of great promise and remarkable 
purity of life. He could not deny to himself 
that he was deeply interested in Julie Rath- 
barn; she was different from the majority of 
girls with her wild, odd ways, but she was 
sweet and pure in all her instincts. She was 
full of life, wit, and intelligence, comprehend- 
ing so quickly his arguments and reasonings, 
often going beyond him in beauty of thought 
and expression. And yet he felt guilty in car- 
ing for her, like the idolaters of old, going after 
strange flesh, for, alas! she was not of the house 
of Israel, while he, from his very cradle, had 
breathed the pure atmosphere of a home con- 
secrated, with all its loves, its hopes, and fears, 
to the Most High. His own spirit had yielded 
itself up to heavenly guidance, and it was with 
sad and grave misgivings that he found his 
heartstrings entwining themselves around one 
who could not enter into his deepest and most 
sacred experiences. Having gained his own 
room, he strode across the floor once or twice 
with rapid steps, then threw back his hair im- 
patiently and sat down smiling at his folly, for 
he had to work out his own fortune, and years 
must elapse before he could take to himself a 
wife. And, indeed, he could not but confess 
to himself that months, perhaps years, of judi- 
cious training and experimental knowledge of 
the world and its ways must come to Julie’s 
mind and heart, ere she would be fitted for the 
responsible station of wifehood. 

Mrs. Rathburn did not consider Julie’s edu- 
cation complete, but her limited income warned 
her that no greater outlay could be ventured 
upon in that direction, unless Julie herself 
cquid help bear the burden of expense. But 
she hesitated with a foolish dread to speak on 
the subject to her child. She did not entirely 
comprehend Julie’s nature, it is true, but she 
had sufficient intuition to understand how sen- 
sitively the peculiarly constituted girl would 
shrink from what she designed to propose. 
She felt, too, that for Julie’s good it should be 
postponed no longer, for the bright days were 
passing over her head scarce noticed ; sometimes 
because of the dreamy pleasure that flowed 
over her soul; scarce endured at others because 
of the disquiet longings that found food and 
lodgment there. 

** Julie,’ said she, at last, as the girl came 
in from a ramble one day, ‘‘ you say you are 
&@ woman, now. What are women expected 
to do?”’ 

**Oh, live along, I suppose, till they marry, 
then train children, and do general housework 
if they are poor, and shop, dress, and make 
themselves as useless as possible if they are 
rich ?”’ 

‘With which of these two classes do you 
propose to count yourself?”’ 

‘Neither, neither, darling mother; I’m go- 











ing to strike the happy medium,”’ and she com. 
menced humming a light song. ; 

** Please be quiet, my child, I am in earnest. 
I asked the question as a leading one, that I 
might discover some clue to the workings of 
your mind on the subject.’ 

‘* Well, mother, I am afraid it will dishearten 
you when I confess that my thoughts have not 
taken a very practical turn. Is there anything 
you wish me to think of?’’ 

* Yes, Julie, you know how much I wish 
you to cultivate your talent for music, and this 
you cannot do successfully unless you have a 
piano of your own. I wish you also to con- 
tinue your study of languages, so that if our 
limited means should fail you could become 
Hatty’s teacher, and be enabled to earn your 
own livelihood if it should ever become ne- 
cessary.”’ 

The girl shrank within herself; the idea of 
this mode of life was most distasteful to her, 
but she only said, ‘‘ Well, mother!”’ 

** Well, Julie, my dear, I have been thinking 
if we could only devise some way by which 
you could assist in paying your tutors, and 
perhaps lay by a little at a time toward an 
instrument.”’ 

** What should I do?” said Julie, slowly, as if 
the idea were unkeard of, and young girls did 
not, day after day, night after night, work till 
their fingers ached and their brains grew wild, 
to earn a pitiful meal and a scanty covering. 
‘* Shall I gather the ruddy clover-tops, and ex- 
tract their honey for market, or shall I peddle 
brook-mint and bitter-weed for all the ills the 
flesh inherits ?”’ 

“‘T wish you would understand, Julie, that 
the mind cannot live and thrive on fancies any 
more than the body can on flowers, and, not to 
prolong the matter, I have been visited to-day 
by a friend, who says you have been mentioned 
as a desirable teacher for the district school, 
and I wish very much that you would bring 
your mind to accept the situation.” 

‘*©O mother! O mother, I’m sure I cannot. 
How should I ever live through the stupid 
days?” 

‘Just as all men and women have, in all 
time before you, my child. You cannot but 
find something to interest you in the variety of 
mind and disposition that will come under 
your eye, and require your training.” 

‘Why, mother, I am afraid. I never at- 
tempted to train a butterfly, much less a set of 
unruly children. Who said I was spoken of, 
mother ?”’ 

‘Deacon Todd, though he more candidly 
than politely confessed that he did not approve 
of the selection. He wished me to present 
the matter to you, and, if you consented, he 
desired you would offer yourself for examina- 
tion to-morrow. If you pass honorably, you 
will, no doubt, be elected.’’ 

“Oh, good, sapient deacon,’’ laughed the girl, 
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clapping her hands; ‘“‘he is quite sure I shall 
fail, and I hope I may; in him I see my only 
chance of escape. Won’t I ruffle the sancti- 
monious tenor of his tranquil soul, and cause 
him to regret the day he trespassed on my 
peace.”’ 

“‘Julie,’’ said her mother, reprovingly, ‘‘it 
is my great desire that you should secure this 
situation, and I hope my daughter will not so 
far forget herself as to say anything disrespect- 
ful to so superior a man as Deacon Todd.”’ 

‘‘ Why, mother, I should only be giving him 
another illustration of his pet doctrine, ‘total 
depravity.’ It will be too excruciating to see 
him clasp his hands, and roll his eyes heaven- 
ward. I verily believe he would rather see all 
the world perish, himself included, than have 
his belief overthrown.”’ 

“Tt only shows, my child, how unwavering 
his fait. is.’’ 

**But, mother, don’t you think if his look 
really went farther upward than his consecrated, 
overhanging eyebrows, and he saw deeper 
than he does into futurity, he would be more 
pitiful toward us poor, miserable sinners ?” 

“IT don’t know, child; how strangely you 
talk. Deacon Todd is a good man, I’m sure.” 

‘Well, I don’t see how he can reconcile his 
huge proportions to his gloomy views of reli- 
gion. To hear him talk in prayer-meeting, one 
would think he said to himself every morning 
when he arose, ‘I have one day more to toil in 
this valley of dry bones, and it becometh me to 
use all my powers of mind and body;’ and 
whenever he ate, he reminded himself of the 
time when his flesh would become food for 
worms; when he mingled with his customers, 
that he was trafficking with those who would 
soon inhabit the dark domains, and his friends 
and neighbors were only so many stepping- 
stones, over whose quivering hearts he might 
pass the more surely up to Heaven. If he 
really believes all he professes to, should you 
not think he would soon grow so thin that he 
would seem less than the ‘ baseless fabric of a 
vision ?’”’ 

“Hush your wild talk, Julie,’ said her 
mother, suppressing a smile; ‘‘the deacon is an 
earnest Christian, although he may be rather 
a gloomy one.”’ 

Mrs. Rathburn was surprised at Julie’s words 
and manner; she was not wont to express her- 
self thus; there was a poetic vein in her nature 
that was only too fond of glossing over imper- 
fections and defects with a kindly gilding, as 
the skilful moss weaves its tender fibres most 
protectingly over the unsightly spots decay and 
ruin have made, rendering the object attractive 
and beautiful, even while it passeth away. 
But the tissue of light words the girl had woven 
to cover the workings of her heart did not con- 
ceal its bitterness, neither was the streak of 
excited color that flashed in her cheek as she 
acquiesced in her mother’s wishes to apply for 
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the school, an exponent of generous warmth 
and benevolent purpose. 

She went to her room, threw herself in a 
chair, and leaned her head on the window-seat. 
She was not petulant, or indolent, or selfish ; 
really she was surprised at, and disappointed 
in herself, and, for the first time in her life, 
displeased with her surroundings. 

Life had seemed so quiet and beautiful. She . 
had awakened, somewhat, when she stood that 
day on the mystic bridge, and looked hither, at 
her home life, and yon, at the future, but she 
had shrunk back affrighted, and had relapsed 
again to a content that, after all, was only 
seeming. Like the quiet surface of the sleep- 
ing volcano, it held within it a disturbing ele- 
ment that had the power to set her own heart 
on fire, and pour itself out in one relentless, 
lavish tide, consuming itself, and withering 
all the freshness that lay within its circuit. 
But the flowery weeks passed by, and she still 
trod only on the bright spots in her sunny path, 
weaving a bewitching web of waking dreams. 
What mattered it if no exotic ever bloomed 
among the wild flowers of her native heath? 
the ministrations of these simple blossoms were 
very fresh and sweet. What if the warp of her 
day-dreams was coarse and homely, when the 
blue and silver of its intermeshing were so gay 
and bright ? 

But now the flowers seemed removed from 
her path, and only the rugged way, jagged and 
uneven with stones, was visible. And the 
rough fabric had fallen suddenly into her hands 
out of the silvery, ethereal lace. If thread after 
thread had been slowly drawn, and she had 
grown used to the rough places, it would have 
seemed less harsh and rude. She could not 
have defined her own feelings, perhaps; life 
was to her a strange enigma, its purport per- 
ceptible on the very surface, mayhap, if she 
could only find the key. A great labyrinth, 
whose clue she had held hitherto, but had lost 
now, just at the point where many roads seemed 
to meet. How, in cross-ways and by-paths she 
might wander, and never, never come right! 

She lifted her head and looked toward the 
sky for comfort. The summer clouds were 
floating lazily along in translucent beauty; no 
comfort there. She looked down on the trees, 
in the pride and glory of their abundant foliage ; 
at the birds with their throats bursting with 
song, and turned away. She forgot that she 
was looking at the crowning point of struggle 
and labor. She had not seen the sap make its 
way slowly up the great trunk, to be often re- 
pulsed by cold and frost. She had not under- 
stood the struggle of the bursting bud, or known 
the anxieties and longings that had crowded 
down the song in the heart of the mother bird, 
who, now that the fluctuations of her hope had 
grown steady in fruition, let forth her thank- 
fulness in one long strain of joy. 

She put aside her feelings with a sigh that it 
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should need such care to hide them, and com- 
menced looking over her books with no very 
definite purpose ; but she received help some- 
how, unawares, from their familiar pages, and 
was soon able to join her mother and sister with 
a cloudless brow. 

Julie started for the school-house the next 
day with much reluctance; although she felt 
sure she should be found capable of teaching 
the common branches to the village children, 
she would not acknowledge to herself that this 
almost certainty gave birth to the reluctance. 

‘*Good-by, daughter,’’ said the mother, as 
Julie passed out of the gate, ‘‘and don’t forget 
the respect due to your superiors.” 

** Not unless the deacon provokes me beyond 
endurance. But, mother, you had better look 
over the grammar while I am gone, for if I 
come back invested with scholastic authority 
and dignity, I shall bring my ferule most ve- 
hemently down on every inelegance or inaccu- 
racy of speech.”’ 

‘* You must look after your own phraseology, 
then,’’ replied her mother, happy that Julie’s 
playfulness had come back to her. 

Julie knew all the gentlemen of the commit- 
tee ; she hoped they would not all be present. 
Deacon Todd was sure to be there ; he had not 
been selected on account of his remarkable eru- 
dition, but because, not having followed the 
Scripture recommendation, “that the deacon 
should be the husband of one wife,’’ and, there- 
fore, had no children of his own, he was con- 
sidered especially calculated to look after the 
mental and spiritual welfare of his neighbors’ 
offspring ; and woe to the unlucky urchin who 
gave him just cause for displeasure. He was 
just as severe with himself, however; he was 
a conscientious man, a firm believer in the duty 
of rigid self-examination, and alas! for the 
thrill of joy that dared to ripple through his 
veins, as the fruit of a mere earthly pleasure. 
Nota hope or an aspiration even, after heavenly 
things, shot its timid head above the surface of 
his heart, but that was plucked unceremoni- 
ously up by the root to be inspected by his sus- 
picious eye, and be pronounced spurious or 
genuine, as the case might be, before it was 
allowed to cumber the sacred soil. But Julie 
thought she was not afraid of him, and there 
surely was nothing very formidable in the little 
unpretending structure, surrounded by its neat 
fence, yet as she approached her steps began 
to lag and her courage to fail. 

The gate had been opened, and the door was 
slightly ajar; the committee were probably as- 
sembled and waiting for her, so, after a little 
delay, she went timidly in. The room seemed 
gloomy and chill; only one shutter was open, 
showing the light on the huge blackboard ; the 
desks stood prim and uninviting. On the plat- 
form, in stern array, sat the members of the 
committee. They seemed, at the first glance, 
like the grim “council of three’ in the dread 











subterranean halls of the Inquisition. But in 
a moment her pastor’s kindly face beamed upon 
her a welcome as he greeted her, and the young 
lawyer rose and led her to a seat ; but the dea- 
con called out, in a displeased tone, ‘‘ Young 
woman, please write on the blackboard ‘ Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time ;’’’ she took the 
chalk and wrote it, and under it— 

Henceforth I will be punctual at nine; 

That Fear shall meet with an inglorious fate, 

Who keeps me loitering just outside the gate. 
The minister and the lawyer smiled, but the 
deacon took out his eye-glasses, rubbed them 
leisurely before putting them on h‘s nose, then 
peered through them, first at the board, then at 
the mischievous girl. 

**Really,”’ said he, “‘ why did you commence 
the word ‘fear’ with a capital ?”’ 

**Tt is personified, sir.’’ 

**Really,”’ said he again, reading the lines 
slowly, ‘‘do you mean you were afraid to come 
in ?”” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Julie, demurely, and 
blushing deeply, as she caught the twinkle of 
the lawyer’s eye. 

Really,” said Deacon Todd again. ‘ Bro- 
ther Chauncey, will you lead in prayer?”’ 

The pastor offered a short petition, desiring 
that they might be guided in their deliberations, 
and that their decision might be such as should 
result in good to teacher and pupil. He prayed 
that a tender solemnity might rest upon the 
spirits of the youthful candidate, and that she 
might be enabled to hold herself in that sweet 
self-possession that should allow the operations 
of the mind full play and scope, and feel herself 
under the eye of God rather than under the su- 
pervision of man. 

Deacon Todd’s eyes snapped impatiently 
under his shaggy eyebrows as Mr. Chauncey 
proceeded to question the girl, in the same quiet 
tones he had used in prayer. 

She answered briefly and correctly, in a 
gentle, deferential voice, her form bent slightly 
forward, her cheek flushed, her eye sparkling 
with intelligence, as the skilful questioner drew 
from her her knowledge of the various branches 
she was expected to teach. Then the minister 
turned to lawyer Steel, and requested him to 
go on with the examination. Deacon Todd 
grew interested. The lawyer was sharp and 
witty in the court-room, he would trip the 
saucy girl. But no, his questions were charac- 
teristically keen, hut respectful, as though he 
was assured of correct answers. The deacon 
grew nervous, and fidgeted upon his seat. 
There would be no questions left for him to 
ask, so, just as Julie had finished the demonstra- 
tion of a difficult problem on the board, aud had 
turned with a flush of success on her cheek, 
Deacon Todd brought out in a sharp, nerve- 
harrowing voice, his unfailing test of scholar- 
ship. ‘Spell Nebuchadnezzar.”’ 

The power of self-possession that the minister 
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and lawyer had, as it were, almost imposed 
upon her by their voice and manner suddenly 
deserted her. She flushed, hesitated, and 
seemed incapable of giving a correct reply. 

Deacon Todd looked triumphantly at his 
companions. ‘Spell geography, then.” 

Julie’s pride came to the rescue, and she 
obeyed. 

‘* What is geography ?” 

‘* 4 description of the surface of the earth.’’ 

‘Where did they get that outlandish name?’’ 
persisted the deacon, keeping his spectacled 
eyes fixed upon her. 

‘The term was invented, sir, to give a com- 
prehensive yet condensed meaning to an exten- 
sive subject.” 

**Really ; why do you say invented ?”’ 

** Because I mean not discovered, two words 
already in existence were combined for a new 
purpose.”’ 

‘Indeed ! give me the words.”’ 

Julie’s face flushed at the sneer, but she re- 
plied, ‘‘ The two Greek words ge and grapho, sig- 
nifying to write about or describe.”’ 

“Well, that don’t complete the word.”’ 

“The 0 was put in as a harmonizer between 
two discordant sounds. Or as a wedding-ring, 
to form a unit of a duality.” 

“That will do,’’ said the testy deacon, flush- 
ing at the simile of the ring, as he saw the 
minister and lawyer exchange amused glances. 
“What is the shape and size of the world ?’’ 

**So inclined, that we must take two steps 
backward to one forward, in order to keep our 
equilibrium. So small that the youngest of us 
may stuff the whole of it into head and heart ; 
and yet so large none need quarrel with his 
neighbor for a sufficient portion.”’ 

** Geographically, I mean.’’ 

“TI beg your pardon,”’ and gave the desired 
answer. ‘I can spell Nebuchadnezzar now, 
if you please.”’ 

“Very well; when was he thrown into the 
lion’s den ?”’ 

Julie looked up amazed ; but seeing the quiz- 
zical look in Mr. Steele’s eye, replied, ‘‘ When 
Daniel was sent to feed on herbage.”’ 

The good man lay back in his chair van- 
quished, and allowed the strict examination to 
proceed without further interruption. The re- 
sult of the meeting was that Julie was hired as 
the teacher on a liberal salary. Mr. Chauncey 
detained her a moment to bestow merited 
praise, and assure her of his advice and assist- 
ance if she should find the larger boys trouble- 
some. With a thankful reply to him, a graceful 
bow to Mr. Steele, and a tormenting sort of a 
courtesy to Deacon Todd, she flew out of the 
door and up the street to her home, before the 
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deacon could say “ Really! 


The bright day which Julie Rathburn hailed 
so joyously as her sixteenth birthday, spread 
its light and glory over many another home 





where happiness had entered. It crept, too, 
where discontent and misery cast a counteract- 
ing shadow toward its brightening inflyence ; 
but in no home did it fall more sadly in contrast 
with the spirit of the inmates than when it stole 
quietly in to a darkened room and threw its 
rosy, quivering light athwart the feverish face 
that turned restlessly to and fro upon the 
humble pillow. It was a noble, boyish face, 
too, and the pale mother, and rough but kindly 
father bent anxiously over it. 

“ He is just sixteen to-day,’’ his mother said, 
as she moistened the parched lips. 

“Yes, alack!’’ said the man, ‘‘ but he "Il not 
see sixteen more days. It’s hard, when he was 
so smart, and would have raised us up with 
him when he came to be a great man. Well, 
I sha’n’t have anybody to save for now; but 
I was willing, yes, I was willing to go without 
bread, if it come to that, that he might have all 
the books he wanted. It’s all over now,” and 
the man groaned in spirit. 

“Hush, man,”’ said the wife, “I think he 
may live, and if he should not, there’s Jenny, 
and’’—here the poor woman broke down and 
wept, as the sick boy shrieked wildly in de- 
lirium. 

‘* Pray the great God to save him, wife. You 
used to pray till I bid you not; pray now, and 
if the answer comes, I’ll never say a word 
against your religion.”’ 

The woman knelt in an agony of supplica- 
tion, the pent-up emotions of her heart bursting 
out in broken petitions that the boy might live, 
and his father realize that there was a guiding, 
overruling Providence. 

All day they watched him, as they had for 
weeks and weeks, and still the fever raged. 
But the crisis was near at hand, as the good 
physician said, as at twilight he came in and 
announced his intention of remaining all night 
by the bedside. How painfully the weary 
hours dragged by! How still it grew as the 
night wore on, only the fitful moanings fromm 
the patient, and the hushed, labored breathing 
of the watchers, as they glanced at each other 
and at him! The breeze from the water lifted 
the scant curtain gently, and fanned the flame 
of the dim lamp to occasional gleams and 
flashes. The low, gurgling sound of the reced- 
ing waves fell ominously on the strained ear ; 
the tide was flowing steadily out; soon the 
waters would be at their low, sluggish ebb, just 
as that precious life seemed going cut ripple 
after ripple to a dead, blank, hopeless calm ; 
its merest chance of reflow balanced on the last 
fluttering undvlation. 

The pulse under the physician’s finger leaped 
up wildly, sank again almost to cessation, then 
beat faintly, slowly, but steadily ; the tide of 
that life was flowing slowly but surelyin. A 
drop or two of reviving cordial was given ; the 
great hollow eyes opened and looked around 
on the familiar room; a smile flitted over the 
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pale lips, the breath came regularly, and he 
fell into a quiet, natural sleep. The weary 
watchers, now that relief had come, leaned 
their heads against the wall and slept till the 
morning light roused them to action. Indeed, 
they could ill afford to indulge in imaginary 
grief, and now that the doctor had said their 
* child would recover with proper nursing and 
care, they set themselves about their daily 
avocations with earnest hearts, none the less 
thankful, perhaps, because they had not time 
to sit down and think how grateful they were. 

Mr. Banks, the father, went out with a cheer- 
ful face to dismiss the man he had been obliged 
to hire to take his place as keeper of the light 
at that point. It was too responsible and im- 
portant a matter to be neglected for sickness or 
even death; but the pay he must transfer to 
another while he was incurring the expense 
consequent on his son’s long illness, left his 
purse sadly in need of replenishing. But he 
did not murmur, he was even joyful, and al- 
lowed little Jenny to run after him on the 
beach, and up the great, greasy stairs of the 
light-house, singing and prattling in her child- 
ish way, while the mother prepared the frugal 
breakfast, with every now and then a look into 
the sick-room. 

She had seen better days, poor woman, and 
she had a somewhat refined taste, enough at 
any rate to display their scant furniture to the 
best advantage. The sick boy’s room was a 
picture of neatness. A square of the brightest 
rag carpet covered the centre of the floor. The 
old high-backed chairs had cushions of red 
flannel, the coarse material softened by open- 
work tidies of the snowiest white. The cotton 
curtain at the one window was looped back 
with a heavy-braided cord of red. The hang- 
ing book-shelf was suspended also by a large 
cord of red, the bright color giving a cheerful- 
ness and home-like appearance to the room 
that seemed to beguile your notice from the 
scantiness of its decorations. 

The lad who lay so weak and helpless on the 
bed was their oldest child and only son, the 
pride and hope of his parents. He had in- 
herited his mother’s gentle nature and pure 
tastes, as also her slender frame. To acquire 
knowledge seemed to be his one great passion ; 
and day after day, night after night, he had 
applied himself to his books, till his strength 
gave way, and wasting fever had taken hold of 
his exhausted powers. 

His mother had named him Dalton— her 
family name—and she secretly hoped and be- 
lieved that one day he would bring great honor 
to the beloved appeflation. But as the weeks 
wore on, bringing strength to the wasted frame, 
and a glow of health to the pailid cheek, she 
looked nervously at him from time to time. 
But she said to herself, his physical powers 
must have time for recuperation, and though 
an appalling dread lay at her heart, she made 





no mention of it. The boy wandered about in 
a listless fashion, following his father about, as 
a faithful dog might do, though the wistful, in- 
telligent look of even that dumb animal never 
came into his eyes. They seemed to have a 
dull, stolid expression that nothing had the 
power to change. The summer passed, and his 
body grew vigorous and robust; his chest ex- 
panded, his limbs developed, and he became a 
valuable assistant on the little farm that lay 
back of his father’s house. He did what was 
told him, unhesitatingly, and though he talked 
much, he never asked any information or made 
any suggestion. He fished and sported with 
little Jennie, constructed wonderful boats out 
of rough wood, and sat with her for hours 
watching them as they floated off to some dis- 
tant port. Heteemed not to have lost his love 
for books, for he read those he possessed over 
and over again, often coming from the adjoin- 
ing town, where the family trading was done, 
with a fresh supply that he had been able to 
borrow from his former school companions. 

But though he read, he did not appear to 
comprehend his studies or acquire knowledge 
from them, yet whether these things passed 
through his mind as water through a sieve and 
none of their worth retained, or whether they 
lay in an undigested mass on a dormant intel- 
lect that had lost the power of healthy, vigor- 
ous action, none could tell. His mother kept 
on hoping and praying that his former percep- 
tive powers would be reawakened, and his 
retarded faculties yet shake off their incubus 
and go on with an impetus that should carry 
all before them in a sudden and resistless cur- 
rent. And hoping, trembling, believing, she 
kept silent. 

Mr. Banks had remained silent, too; it was 
not a matter that came easily to the lips; this 
terrible nightmare that had fallen on their first 
born; but one day he came in and sat down 
disconsolately, and said :— 

“Wife, do you see what has come upon us? 
We begged God to save Dalton against His 
will, perhaps, and now our boy is a fool.”’ 

‘‘Don’t, don’t,”’ said the stricken mother, 
pressing both hands over her heart, and grow- 
ing white to the very temples. Poor woman, 
she had seen it all the time; but now that it 
was put in plain, harsh words before her, she 
felt that she could not bear it ; as we sometimes 
bear up under a bitterness, because it is hugged 
so tightly over our hearts, that removed a little 
by a thoughtless hand, lets in a flood and rush 
of sorrow that no sympathy can stay or soften. 

The man brushed a tear from his eye, lifted 
the fallen woman, whispering, “‘ Well, he may 
come around all right yet, so don’t give up, 
little woman.”’ And after that no mention was 
made of their great mutual trial and burden. 
But the school-boys came to call him “ Dolt,”’ 
instead of ‘“‘Dalt’? as formerly, and he was 
thoughtlessly made the butt and victim of many 
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a heedlessly unkind sport. He was faithful 
and trustworthy, doing his work with such pre- 
cision and punctuality, that gradually the busi- 
ness of attending the lamp fell into his hands, 
and the mariner who guided his vessel safely 
by its friendly glare never guessed how sadly 
in eclipse was the brain of him who lighted it. 
* One day when the physician came in to make 
a friendly call, Mrs. Banks chanced to be alone, 
and, with much faltering, she confided to him 
her fears. 

**Pooh, pooh,”’ said the doctor, “it is not 
an unheard of case, at all; he was so terribly 
sick it is only a wonder he is not, flat.on his 
back now; if he was you would not be sur- 
prised. He has a wonderful degree of vitality, 
or his physical strength would not have been 
so soon regained.”’ 

“But, doctor, don’t you think his mind ought 
at least to keep pace with his body? It would 
seem that it should outstrip it.’’; “ 

‘Tut, tut,’’ said the doctor; bluntly. ‘No, I 
don’t think so; his mind was too active before, 
and was strained to its utmost tension, and so 
it snapped like a fiddle-string ; give it time to 
recover from the shock. I don’t say he’ll be 
what he was before ; I should not want to have 
him. I’ve known people’s constitutions and 
tastes to be entirely changed by severe sick- 
ness.”” 

“Then nothing can be done?’ said the 
woman, turning pale. 

‘‘Not by man,” replied the doctor, but added, 
kindly, “‘ time and change may work wonders ; 
even the change of season may open the ave- 
nues of his mind.’’ 

“But it is autumn now, doctor, and he is 
just the same.” 

“*T know, I know; but this September is un- 
usually warm. I[’ll wager you would not know 
it was September at all if you had not looked 
in the almanac. Your son may come out of 
this torpor gradually; and it may be that only 
some sudden, eventful change of circumstance 
will break the lethargy. Be of good cheer, and 
wait God’s will,’ he said, as he went out on 
the beach to talk with Dalt. 

Mrs. Banks watched for him as he came 
back, but he did not stop, only called to her as 
he rode by the window, ‘‘ Cheer up, cheer up, 
good woman.”’ 

She did not know whether to be of good 
courage or not. Whatever Dr. Platt thought 
he kept to himself. The anxious eyes that 
scanned his face for confirmation of their fears, 
or realization of their hopes, found no satisfac- 
tion there. Cheerful, bland, and tender, the 
good man always kept his countenance, as an 
exponent of his warm, kind heart, not as an 
excitable barometer susceptible to the slightest 
change in surrounding circumstances. 

Mrs. Banks was cheered, nevertheless, and 
she hoped, she hardly knew how much, that 
Nature’s coming change would make some im- 





pression on Dalton. But September waned 
away, and flaunting, gorgeous October came 
and kissed the trees with his glowing lips, and 
every leaf turned scarlet at the touch; tossed 
gay plumes over hill-top and meadow; put 
the foot of his steed on the red-hooded clover, 
the mosses, and vine-leaves, and pressed ont 
the warm, gushing life blood; left his roy:! 
signet on garden and orchard; threw a rel 
hazy gloam over water and sky. But the 
mother, seeing change in all nature, looked in 
vain for change in herson. The gorgeous mag- 
nificence of autumn woke no admiration in him, 
or stirred a wave of reflection as to the time 
when ‘the heavens should be rolled up like a 
scroll’’ on the placid serenity of his untroubled 
soul. 

Then his mother began to wonder what great 
change would rouse him ; if it would be Jenny’s 
death, or his father’s, or her own. Then she 
grew to wish she might die. She wondered 
how he would feel if she should be found dead 
or drowned. She grew morbid, and began to 
wander at night, when Jenny was asleep and 
her husband and son in the light-house, down 
by the edge of the water, and thrust her foot 
into the receding waves to see if it would be so 
very cold. Then she would look up at the top 
of the light-house and wonder if a fall from 
thence would kill her. At times she could 
scarcely restrain herself from committing some 
violent act upon herself. And once she grew 
horror-stricken to find she had murderous 
thoughts concerning Jenny. She grew pale 
and haggard, and watched Dalton with a nerv- 
ous anxiety amounting almost to insanity. The 
doctor said a change would bring him right. 
O God! would no change ever, ever come! 
But God was pitiful, and saved her from crime ; 
and, after a time, she grew calm and outwardly 
content, for no change ever seemed to come. 
The current of their lives flowed on in the same 
worn channel; no storms, no breakers, nothing 
but the alternate, eternal flow and ebb—ebb 
and flow of day and night, seed-time and 
harvest. 

(To be continued.) 
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THERE is no benefit so large but malignity 
will still lessen it; none so narrow which a 
good interpretation will not enlarge. No man 
can ever be grateful that views a benefit on the 
wrong side, or takes a good office by the wrong 
handle. The avaricious man is naturally un- 
grateful, for he never thinks he has enough ; 
but, without considering what he has, only 
minds what he covets. Some pretend want of 
power to make a competent return, and you 
shall find in others a kind of graceless modesty, 
that makes.a mari ashamed of requiting an ob- 
ligation because it is a confession that he has 
received one.—SENEC A. 
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DECEIVED. 

TuIs is a chapter for papa and the little 
ones. 

But when a popular preacher announces an 
address to the young, or when a favorite lec- 
turer promises a discourse specially adapted for 
a juvenile audience, the elder admirers of each 
usually flock to hear them. 

[t may be thus in our case; what we are 
going to set down for the amusement of the 
minors during a winter evening’s hour, may 
afford matter for cogitation to children of a 
larger growth. 

‘Seeing is believing,’’ says the old adage. 
‘* Seeing is deceiving,’’ say we, and we will prove 
it. Let us put our eyes in the witness-box and 
ascertain if they always tell us the truth, and 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Is the moon nearly full to-night? If it is, 
look ovt early towards the east, and see it ris- 
ing, ruddy and round, and as large as a dinner 
platter. Take particular note of its size, and 
impress it upon your mind, so that you can 


” 


Look out again when these few hours have 
passed. Towards the south there shines the 
moon bright and silvery, but how much smaller 
than it was before! No longer as big as a din- 
ner platter, its size has dwindled down to that 
of a cheese plate. Surely, says a knowing one, 
‘the moon must be nearer to us when on the 
horizon than when high up in the sky, or else 
it is somehow magnified by the thick atmo- 
sphere through which, when it is low down, we 
look at it.””. No such thing. Astronomers, 
with their delicate instruments, have repeat- 
edly measured the diameter of the moon when 
it has appeared so large at rising, and again 
when it has seemingly got smaller, but they 
have never found any difference in the actual 
dimensions ; and so it has been concluded that 
the enlargement is only apparent, that it exists 
only in our eyes and our senses, and is there- 
fore nothing more nor less than an optical illu- 
sion. 

Here, Fig. 1, are two parts or segments of a 
ring placed one above the other. Which is the 
larger of the two? Unanimously voted that it 


Fig. 1. 
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is the bottom one. Measure them, and you 
shall find that, if there be any difference at all, 
the bottom one is the smaller. Here the eye 
has again deceived you, having been itself de- 
ceived by the direction of the boundary lines of 
the segments. 

















In the above diagram, Fig. 2, we have drawn 
a number of zigzag lines, with four straight 


lines running across them. We want you, 
curious reader, to decide by your eye alone, 
whether the horizontal lines are parallel to one 
another. From the evidence of your eyes alone 
you can have no hesitation in saying that they 
are not so. But just take a parallel iuler, or 
measure the distances between the lines at each 


So et Ch onutiaadah i | end, and you will find that they are perfectly 
carry it in your “ mind’s eye’’ for a few hours. Sa : , 
| equidistant in all parts of their length, and are 


therefore strictly parallel. The fact is, your 
eye has been a bad witness, biased by the zig- 
zag lines. 

In Fig. 3 we have two horizontal lines that 
you may call the section of a board, if you like, 


Fig. 3. 
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and an inclined line, that you may similarly 
call a wire, coming out from the top. Now, 
suppose you thrust that wire through the board 
in the direction in which it now lies, where will 
it come out ?—where we have drawn the con- 
tinuous line, or where we have drawn the dotted 
line? We hear you say, ‘‘ Upon the continu- 
ous line, to be sure.”” No it won’t; it will run 
in the direction of the dotted line, as you may 
see if you will lay the straight edge of a sheet 
of paper along it. 

Can you divide a straight line into two equal 
parts, or judge which is the middle of a straight 
line? Try. Drawa number of lines of various 
lengths, and running in various directions, on a 
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sheet of paper. Mark on each the point which 
you consider to be the centre of it, of course 
estimating by the eye alone. Then measure 
your work, and you will find that while you 
have seldom hit the true middle, you will have 
nearly always gone on the same side of it. 
Some eyes invariably err by making the right 
side of the line too long, and others invariably 
make it too short. Wg have just tried our own 
case, and find that we always do the latter; in 
every one of a number of lines, without a single 
exception, we have put the middle point, or 
what we thought to be such, too much to the 
right. If you mark a number of points or divi- 
sions along one part of a straight line, as we 
have done in Fig. 4, and then try and judge the 


Fig. 4. 
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centre of the whole line, you will always make 
the divided portion too short. You will natu- 
rally say that the point A in our figure is the 
middle of the line BC; but measure the two 
portions of the line, and you will find A B con- 
siderably longer than A C. From this you will 
learn that every space divided or cut up by 
crossing lines looks larger than it really is. 
Here is a striking example of this. In Fig. 5 


Fig. 5. 
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are two sets of parallel lines, one set, marked 
A, horizontal, the other, marked B, perpen- 
dicular. A looks higher than B, and B looks 
broader than A; yet the heights and breadths 
are perfectly equal, both sets being inscribed in 
perfect squares of exactly the same size. 

Here is a row of ordinary capital letters and 
figures :— 

SSSSXXXXZZZZ33338888, 

They are such as are made up of two parts of 
equal shapes. Look carefully at these, and 
you will perceive that the upper halves of the 
characters are a very litile larger than the lower 
halves ; so little, that an ordinary eye will de- 
clare them to be of equal size. Now, turn the 
page upside down, and, without any careful 
looking, you will see that this difference in size 
is very much exaggerated, that the real top 
half of the letter is very much smaller than the 
bottom half. It will be seen from this that 
there is a tendency in the eye to enlarge the 
upper part of any object upon which it looks. 
We might draw two circles of unequal size, and 
so place them that they should appear equal. 

Is it not evident, then, from these few cross- 
questions put to our eyes, that those organs do 





not always tell us the truth? And if they do 
not tell the truth, obviously they cannot tell 
the ‘‘ whole truth ;’’ and, from the foregoing il- 
lustrations, it is quite clear that they sometimes 
tell us “‘something but the truth,” and are there- 
fore witnesses not entirely to be relied on. 

Do you know that there is a worse fault than 
this delusive power in your eyes? that you are 
partially blind in each eye? You don’t? Then 
we will show you that you are. We will prove 
to you that there is a small region of the retina 
of your eye, each eye, that is absolutely blind. 
Happily it is a very small region, and hence 
never causes us any inconvenience; but it ex- 
ists in every eye, nevertheless, and this is how 
you may know it: Place two small but con- 
spicuous objects—say two wafers or coins— 
upon a table in front of you, and about three 
inches apart. Close the left eye, and place the 
right eye about twelve inches straight over the 
left hand wafer, keeping the direction in which 
the wafers lie parallel to the line of the eyes. 
Look steadfastly at the left hand wafer, and 
the right hand one will disappear completely ; 
if it does not, it will be because the eye is not 
exactly in the right position, but this position 
will be found, and the wafer will vanish by 
moving the head a very little up or down. 
The reason of the disappearance is, that the 
image of the vanishing wafer falls upon a point 
in the retina where all the minute nerves of 
that organ converge and pass out of the eyeball 
to go to the brain. The left eye may be tried 
in a similar manner, by bringing it over the 
right hand wafer and closing the right eye. 
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EARTH’S PLEASURES ARE FLEETING. 
BY L ° 

Tue beauteous buds of childhood’s years, 
How soon they bloomed and faded ; 

Bedew them with fond memory’s tears, 
Those early flowers departed. 

But though their beauty ne’er returns, 
Their early fragrance lingers 

When placed in Memory’s crystal urn, 
And touched by Fancy’s fingers. 








The joyous scenes of other days, 
The youthful hopes we cherished, 
The castles that we built in air— 
Alas! how soon they perished. 
We thought the future’s page, unrolled, 
Would yield us golden treasures ; 
We deemed the future’s tale untold, 
Made up of joy and pleasures. 


But life is like a desert vast, 
O’er which the weary wander ; 
A sandy waste around us here, 
Smiles an oasis yonder. 
Here blooms a rose, there swells a thorn, 
A joy, and then a sorrow— 
Along life’s path we journey on, 
Still hoping for each morrow. 
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As small print most tires the eyes, so little 
affairs most disturb and annoy us. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 








FASHIONABLY DRESSED DOLL. 

WE present our juvenile readers with a com- 
plete outfit fora doll. A very desirable selec- 
tion, as dolls’ outfits are now made so complete 
as to frequently cost one hundred dollars. The 
Fashion Editress can supply the paper patterns 
for the underclothing. 

As the muff, victorine, stocking, and boot 
are to be knit, we furnish the following direc- 
tions :— 





KNITTED MUFF AND VICTORINE. 


Materials.—White Angora and black Shetland 
wool, pink ribbon, wadding, calico, and fine steel 
needles. 

Botu the muff and victorine are worked in 
fur knitting as follows :— 

Knit the first row plain. 

2d row. Slip the first stitch *, insert the needle 
in the next stitch as if you were going to knit 


| it. Lay a loop of the wool downwards round 
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Doll’s Paletét. 


the forefinger of the left hand ; put your needle 
through the loop, and knit it off with the stitch 
on your needle. This is repeated from * until 
the last stitch on the needle, which is knitted 
plain. 

3d. Knit plain throughout, working the stitch 
of the loop and the stitch lying next it together. 
Thesecond and third rows are repeated through- 
out. Cast on forty stitches for the muff, and 
knit sixty rows fur knitting perpendicularly; 
cast off, and sew the side edges together. The 
pattern, which is intended to represent ermine, 
consists of three stitches of black Shetland wool 
sewn in. Line the muff with wadding and | 
calico. The latter niust be rather smaller than } 





Doll’s Petticoat. 


the knitting. Place a pink ribbon lining inside 
with a hema quarter of an inch broad to admit 
an elastic cord.. Lay the knitting upon the 
prepared wadding lining ; fasten it firmly all 
round, and ornament it with little hows. 


For the victorine cast on four stitches, knit 
eight rows ; cast on four stitches more upon a 
third needle, and knit upon this eight rows. 
With these eight stitches knit 160 rows perpen- 
dicularly, and then work the points again as at 
the beginning. Make the little black patterns 
as described for the muff. Place in a pink silk 
lining. A little fastening of buttons, or tasse!s 
and braid, completes the victurine. 
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STOCKING. 

Materials.—White Shetland wool, and four fine 
steel needles. 

Cast on fifty-one stitches, and knit round 
twenty-four rows for the edge, alternately two 
plain, two purled, then twenty rows plain. 
Jbecrease as for a large stocking on both sides 
of the seam five times. Knit ten rows, decreas- 





ing twice; knit eight rows, decreasing once ; 
knit seven rows, decreasing once; knit again 
seven rows, decreasing once. This is as far as 
the heel. The latter will be seventeen stitches 
broad, and five little seams high, and then knit 
the little cap. In the foot decrease six times, 
with always one row plain between. Then 
follow eight rows and the pointing, for which 
there must be a decrease of eight stitches in 
each row. 


BOOT. 


Materials.—Blue and white Shetland wool, Angora 
wool, fine steel knitting pins. 





Cast on thirty stitches with the blue Shetland 
wool, and knit twenty-four rows perpendicu- 
larly in patent knitting, which is worked as 
follows :— 








1st row. * Put the wool in front of the needle 
as if for purling, raise off one stitch (placing 
the needle in the stitch as if purling), knit one 
plain. Repeat from *. 

2a. * Put the wool in front of the needle, raise 
off a stitch as in the last row, and in each fol- 
lowing row the stitch over which the thread 
lies must be knitted off together with it. Repeat 
from *. 

From the 25th row increase one stitch at the 
beginning of each row until there are fifty 
stitches, and knit with these sixteen more 
rows ; then put on the white wooi for the sole, 
and work ten more rows, in the first two of 
which knit fifty stitches plain in the second and 
third rows. In the middle of the row, at the 
heel part, knit two stitches together twice. 
Both halves may be cast off together. The 
boot may be sewn in the front middle at its 
sloped sides as far as necessary, and ornamented 
round with a simple, plain-knitted fur trim- 
ming of single Angora wool, for which eight 
stitches must be cast on. A crochet silk cord 
and tassels fasten the boot. The mode of work- 
ing fur knitting is described in the directions 
for the muff. 


NEW SASH. 





THIS sash may be worn for parties and balls. 
It can be made of silk or the same material as 
the dress. The arrangement consists of a bow 
with long lappets. The bow consists of long 
loops plaited in the middle in a double box 
plait. A piece of silk ribbon plaited in three 
box plaits forms the centre of the bow, as can 
be seen in the illustration. 
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KNITTED 
PATTERN FOR COUNTERPANES. 
Materials.—Knitting cotton No. 10; 5 steel knit- 
ting needles of a corresponding size. 
ACCORDING to the size of the cotton em- 
ployed, this beautiful square is fit for different 
articles, such as counterpanes, couvrettes, ete. 
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If worked with cotton No. 10, it will be about | 


the size seen on illustration, and will be suit- | 





OW able for the first-mentioned purpose. Begin the | 
ong square in the centre, cast on 8 stitches, 2 on | 
box each needle ; join them into a circle, and knit 
ree plain the 1st round. 

can 2d round. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, 


knit 1; repeat 3 times more from *. 
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3d. Plain knitting. This knitted round is 
repeated after every pattern round. We shall 
not mention this again, nor the repetition from *. 

4th. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, throw the cotton forward, knit 1. 

6th. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
3, throw the cotton forward, knit 1. 
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8th. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
5, throw the cotton forward, knit 1. 

The 9th to 18th rounds are knitted in the 
same manner, only in every other round the 
number of stitches between the two stitches 
formed by throwing the cotton forward in- 
creases by 2, so that in the 18th round 15 stitches 
are knitted between. 
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20th. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, throw the cotton forward, knit 5, slip 1, knit 
1, draw the slipped over the knitted stitch, knit 
1, knit 2 together, knit 5, throw the cotton for- 
ward, knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 1. 

22d. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, throw the cotton forward, slip 1, knit 1, draw 
the slipped over the knitted stitch, throw the 
cotton forward, knit 4, slip 1, knit 1, draw the 
slipped over the knitted stitch, knit 1, knit 2 
together, knit 4, throw the cotton forward, knit 
2 together, throw the cotton forward, knit 1, 
throw the cotton forward, knit 1. 

24th. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, throw the cotton forward, slip 1, knit 1, draw 
the slipped over the knitted stitch ; throw the 
cotton forward, slip 1, knit 1, draw the slipped 
over the knitted stitch, throw the cotton for- 
ward, knit 3, slip 1, knit 1, draw the slipped 
over the knitted stitch, knit 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 3, throw the cotton forward, knit 2 to- 
gether, throw the cotton forward, knit 2 to- 
gether, throw the cotton forward, knit 1, throw 
the cotton forward, knit 1. 

26th. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, throw the cotton forward 3 times alternately, 
slip 1, knit 1, draw the first over the last, throw 
the cotton forward, knit 2, slip 1, knit 1, draw 
the first over the last, knit 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 2, three times alternately, throw the cotton 
forward, knit 2 together, throw the cotton for- 
ward, knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 1. 

28th. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, four times alternately, throw the cotton for- 
ward, slip 1, knit 1, draw the slipped over the 
knitted stitch ; throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, slip 1, knit 1, draw the slipped over the knit- 
ted stitch ; knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, four 
times alternately, throw the cotton forward, 
knit 2 together, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, throw the cotton forward, knit 1. 

30th. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, six times alternately, throw the cotton for- 
ward, slip 1, knit 1, draw the slipped over the 
knitted stitch, knit 1 six times alternately, knit 
2 together, throw the cotton forward, knit 1, 
throw the cotton forward, knit 1. 

32d. Knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, six times alternately, throw the cotton for- 
ward, slip 1, knit 1, draw the slipped over the 
knitted stitch, throw the cotton forward, knit 3 
stitches together, six times alternately, throw 
the cotton forward, knit 2 together, throw the 
cotton forward, knit 1, throw the cotton for- 
ward, knit 1. 

34th. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, seven times alternately, throw the cotton 
forward, slip 1, knit 1, draw the slipped over 
the knitted stitch, knit 1, seven times alter- 
nately, knit 2 together, throw the cotton for- 
ward, knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 1. 

36th. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, seven times alternately, throw the cotton 
forward, slip 1, knit 1, draw the slipped over 





the knitted stitch, throw the cotton forward, 
knit 3 stitches together, seven times alternately, 
throw the cotton forward, knit 2 together, throw 
the cotton forward, knit 1, throw the cotton 
forward, knit 1. 

38th. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, eight times alternately, throw the cotton for- 
ward, slip 1, knit 1, draw the slipped over the 
knitted stitch, knit 1, eight times alternately- 
knit 2 together, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, throw the cotton forward, knit 1. 

40th. * knit 1, throw the cotton forward, knit 
1, eight times alternately, throw the cotton for- 
ward, slip 1, knit 1, draw the slipped over the 
knitted stitch, throw the cotton forward, knit 
3 stitches together as 1 stitch, eight times aiter- 
nately, throw the cotton forward, knit 2 to- 
gether, throw the cotton forward, knit 1, throw 
the cotton forward, knit 1. 

You now have 41 stitches on each needle ; 
knit 1 round, and cast off. When completed, the 
squares are joined together on the wrong side. 


————_-2-=a 


DOLL PINCUSHION. 

PROCURE 2 small china dol]. Cut a piece of 
round card-board, cover one side with silk, then 
sew a piece around this so as to form a bag, 
place the doll in the centre of this, and fill with 
bran. Then fasten around the doll’s waist. 





Crochet a dress of scarlet wool, with five rows 
of white for border. Fasten with sash around 
waist. Crocheta piece with scarlet wool, which 
twist around her head for turban. The pins 
are placed around edye of skirt. 
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CROCHET CAPOTE CATALANE, 


an ounce of Berlin wool. 

For the first line of the first row draw a loop 
through each of two stitches lying together ; 
next draw a loop through the two stitches just 
formed, then one chain stitch, which remains 
upon the hook. Returning, work two chain, 
then a third chain, which each time draws a 
loop of the first line off the hook. 


In all the following lines, the taking up of | 


Fig. 1. 
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the two loops of the bunch stitches takes place, 
in which, according to the design, one loop in 
front, the second behind the single joining 
thread of the bunch stitches of the preceding 
row must be taken up. As this is a kind of 
tricot, it must be remembered that two lines 
form a row. 

Begin the foundation at the hinder edge with 
fifty-two chain ; work back upoa these twenty- 
six bunch stitches, crochet fourteen rows up- 
wards, and decrease gradually in the next seven 
rows one stitch on both sides until the founda- 
tion is finished, and the number reduced to six 
stitches. For each long tab in a chain of forty 
stitches, work the same as the catalane for 
twelve rows for the foundation. The front as 
well as the roundings of the tabs must be 
formed ; therefore at these places crochet five 
instead of four chain. The wreath of daisies 
consists of large and small balls of white wool, 
and a fringe three inches long is knitted into 
the crochet scallops of the under edge. The 














| mode of making these balls of skeins of wool, 
Materials.—Three ounces of white and a quarter of | 


tied round and cut, is clearly shown in Fig. 2, 
and the arrangement of them in Fig.1. The 
latter show that the balls gradually become 
larger towards the front. These balls are of 
three different sizes, the largest of which is 
sixty threads thick, and tied round firmly at a 
distance of an inch. The next size requires 
twelve balls of forty-five threads, tied at a dis- 


| tance of three-quarters of an inch. All the re- 


maining balls have thirty-five threads. When 


Fig. 2. 





the balls are cut without destroying the thread 
that ties them, hold them over boiling water 
that the fibres of the wool may be separated, 
and the little balls become quite full and round ; 
then separate them, and carefully cut them into 
a perfect shape. Four of the middle balls must 
be so cut as to graduate to the size of the little 
balls. The netted ruche consists of a straight 
strip, for which work a foundation of 600 stitches 
over a thick pencil, and net for the 

2d row, one stitch in each stitch of the pre- 
ceding row. 

3d. Net always four stitches in each stitch of 
the second row. 
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4th. One stitch in each stitch of the third row 
with colored wool over a wooden knitting- 
needle half the thickness of the pencil. After 
arranging the netted ruche with wide stitches 
upon the edge of the crochet part, place the 
balls and tie on the fourteen-threads thick 
fringe, and sew the strings, with a few folds on 
to the foundation, about the middle of each side 
rather towards the front. 


——————— 


KNITTING-BOX. 


Materials.—A piece of black leather, thirty-two 
inches long, and five inches and a quarter high; one 
yard and a half of white braid, half an inch broad; 
three yards of narrow green waved worsted braid ; 
six yards of broad green worsted braid, three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide, of the same shade; one yard 
and a quarter of green sarsnet ribbon, one inch 
broad; yellow silk cordon, green sewing silk, steel 





beads No. 5, some muslin, thick white pasteboard. 





braid must be sewn at regular distances, and 
placed perpendicularly upon the leather. This 
must be ornamented at the edges with green 
waved braid, at each scallop of which a steel 
bead must be placed. The white braid is or- 
namented with yellow silk cordon put cross- 
wise, with a steel bead at each point (see de- 
sign). When the whole of the braid covering 
is completed, bind the top and bottom of the 
wall all round with green worsted braid, and 
join the under side to the bottom. Take the 
two pasteboard rounds covered with leather 
outside, place‘them upon each other, and cover 
them inside with thin wadding and muslin, 
and bind them all round with braid. Trim the 
bottom of the basket with a ruche of green 
braid quilted in the middle; the upper edge 
also with a ruche but quilted at the side. The 
cover is also covered with leather on the out- 
side, and ornamented with four stripes crossing 





COMMENCE the box by cutting out the shape 
in pasteboard. For the cover one circular 
piece, five inches in diameter; for the ground, 
two pieces of the same size; for the wall, two 
pieces measuring sixteen inches and a half in 
length, and four inches and a quarter high. 
Gum the two last pieces together at the cross | 
sides to form two rounds, which must be so | 
contrived that they can be pushed into each 
other. The outside of this wall is covered with 
leather, upon which eight strips of woollen | 


each other, is bound with green woollen braid, 
and has a ruche quilted in the middle. Cuta 
round in the cover about half an inch distant 
from the outer edge and a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, and cord it with black silk. (This 
opening is to pass the thread through.) Fasten 
two green ribbons, ten inches long, to the cover 
of the wall, and tie them in a bow to close the 
basket. The rest of the ribbon is sewn on as a 
kind of hinge to the two parts of the basket, 
and the ends tied in a bow. 
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Receipts, we, 


PRESERVES OF FRUITS, ETC. 


It is a universal inquiry among housekeepers 
every year, as the preserving season draws near, as 
to how they shall prepare their preserves to keep 
well. Without wishing to be considered egotistical 
in the introduction of these remarks, we will briefly 
inform our readers that it has been the custom of 
the Lapy’s Book, as the season comes round, to pub- 
lish a large number of receipts for this purpose. 
These have stood the test of years. We have re- 
ceived many flattering letters from experienced 
housekeepers, testifying to this fact, and we intend 
to continue to publish them yearly for the benefit 
of new subscribers. As regards the preservation of 
fruit in glass jars or cans so that they retain their 
natural taste or freshness, the directions vary. 
Every patentee of jar or can furnishes printed direc- 
tions with the article. Our directions are princi- 
pally for the cooked preserves. 

In all cases it is most important to get the fruit in 
as fresh and sound a condition as possible ; not only 
is the flavor of freshly-gathered superior to that of 
stale fruit, but, from being undamaged, it has less 
tendency to pass into a state of fermentation. 

Fruit for preserving should be gathered when fully 
ripe; it is not enough to gather it just before it is 
quite ripe, as at that time the amount of acid is at 
its maximum, and it consequently requires a larger 
proportion of sugar to cover the sourness. 

In cases where the fruit is gathered as required, it 
is exceedingly desirable that it should be picked dur- 
ing dry weather; at that time there is less moisture 
in the fruit, and consequently less has to be got rid 
of by boiling. 

The vessels employed should not be made of cop- 
per or brass, unless they are well tinned, as both of 
these substances are acted on by the acid of the 
fruits, and preserves allowed to stand in them be- 
come poisonous. The enamelled vessel is the best. 

Preserves of all kinds should be kept entirely se- 
cluded from the air and ina dry place. In ranging 
them on the shelves of a store-closet, they should 
not be suffered to come in contact with the wall. 
Moisture in winter and spring exudes from some of 
the driest walls, and preserves invariably imbibe 
it, both in dampness and taste. It is necessary oc- 
casionally to look at them, and if they have been 
attacked by mould, boil them up gently again. To 
prevent all risks, it is always as well to lay a brandy 
paper over the fruit before tying down. This may 
be renewed in the spring. 

Before preserving fruit in sugar, it is necessary 
that the sugar should be well clarified. The follow- 
ing is the best method: pug your sugar in a preserv- 
ing kettle, or pan, with one pint of water to each 
pound of sugar. Have in a porringer beside you the 
whites of eggs whipped with water. As soon as 
your sugar boils, you turn a portion of this frothed 
water in the syrup, and stir it in with a spoon, and 
then as the froth rises, skim it off; put in more of 
the white of egg, and skim again, and continue this 
operation until your syrup is well clarified. Then 
cook your fruits as much as is necessary for each 
particular kind. 

For tying down the pots many persons use bladder 
or animal membrane, but it is expensive, and in 
some places difficult to obtain. Egged paper is a 
perfectly efficient substitute. To make this take 
some stout, tough, flexible paper, and having beaten 
up some white of egg with a whisk, apply it with a 











brush to one side. When used this paper should be 
damped on the unglazed side, tied down over the 
pots, and then, when dry, brushed over with beaten 
white of egg on the outer side. This makes the 
paper into a kind of parchment impervious to the 
air, and the preserves will keep as well as if tied 
over with any animal membrane. 

Having given these few preliminary remarks, let 
us now proceed with the specific directions for the 
particular preserves, premising that during the pro- 
cess of boiling they must be watched continually, lest 
the small quantity of liquid which they contain 
should dry up, and they acquire a burnt taste, which 
frequently occurs when the fruit is overboiled. 


Red Currant Jelly.—Strip carefully from the stems 
some quite ripe currants of the finest quality, and 
mix with them an equal weight of good sugar re- 
duced to powder; boil these together quickly for 
exactly eight minutes, keep them stirred all the 
time, and clear off the scum as it rises; then turn 
the preserve into a very clean sieve, and put into 
small jars the jelly which runs through it, and which 
will be delicious in flavor, and of the brightest color. 
It should be carried immediately, when this is prac- 
ticable, to an extremely cool but not damp place, 
and left there till perfectly cold. The currants 
which remain in the sieve make an excellent jam, 
particularly if only one part of the jelly be taken 
from them. 

To Keep Red Currants for Tarts.—To every pound 
of currants, picked from the stalks, put half a pound 
of broken or crushed lump sugar; set them on the 
fire to just boil up. When cold, put them in wide- 
mouthed bottles, pouring a little sweet olive oil on 
the top. Put no corks in the bottles, but cover the 
mouths with bladder, and tie lead paper over that. 
Keep them in a cool, dry place. 

To Preserve Strawberries.—To two pounds of fine 
large strawberries, add two pounds of powdered 
sugar, and put them in a preserving kettle, over a 
slow fire, till the sugar is melted; then boil them 
precisely twenty minutes as fast as possible; have 
ready a number of small jars, and put the fruit in 
boiling hot. Cork and seal the jars immediately, 
and keep them through the summer in a cold, dry 
cellar. The jars must be heated before the hot fruit 
is poured in, otherwise they will break. 

Strawberry Jelly.—Express the juice from the fruit 
through a cloth, strain it clear, weigh, and stir to it 
an equal proportion of the finest sugar dried and re- 
duced to powder; when this is dissolved, place the 
preserving-pan over a very clear fire, and stir the 
jelly often until it boils; clear it carefully from 
scum, and boil it quickly from fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes. This receipt is for a moderate quan- 
tity of the preserve; a very small portion will 
require much less time. 

Cherries Preserved.—Take fine large cherries, not 
very ripe; take off the stems, and take out the 
stones; save whatever juice runs from them; take 
an equal weight of white sugar; make the syrup of 
a teacup of water for each pound, set it over the 
fruit until it is dissolved and boiling hot, then put 
in the juice and cherries, boil them gently until clear 
throughout; take them from the syrup with a skim- 
mer, and spread them on flat dishes to cool; let the 
syrup boil until it is rich and quite thick ; set it to 
cool and settle; take the fruit into jars and pots, 
and pour the syrup carefully over ; let them remain 
= till the next day ; then cover as directed. Sweet 
cherries are improved by the addition of a pint of 
red currant-juice, and half a pound of sugar to it, 
for four or five pounds of cherries. 


Gooseberry Jam.—Stalk and crop as many as you 
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require of ripe, red, rough gooseberries; put them 
iuto the preserving-pan, and as they warm, stir and 
bruise them to bring out the juice. Let them boil 
for ten minutes, then add sugar in the proportion of 
three-quarters of a pound to every pound of fruit, 
and place it on the fire again; let it boil slowly, and 
continue boiling for two hours longer, stirring it all 
the time to prevent its burning. When it thickens, 
and is jelly-like on a plate when cold, it is done 
enough. Put it into pots, and allow it to remain a 
day before it is covered. 


Gooseberry and Raspberry Jelly.—Take any quantity 
of fine red gooseberries, a quarter as many white 
ones, and half a quarter as many raspberries; pick 
the fruits and put them in a kettle for preserves, 
with as many pounds of sugar in pieces as you have 
pounds of fruit. Boil over a quick fire, skimming 
carefully, and continue boiling until your jelly, 
turned upon a napkin, fixes or congeals in a mo- 
ment. This is a proof that your jelly is sufficiently 
cooked. Remove it from the fire, and turn it through 
a hair sieve. Let it drain without squeezing, and 
turn the first results into your pots. This will bea 
jelly of the first quality, of a beautiful ruby tint, and 
perfectly transparent. Afterwards squeeze and ex- 
press the remainder into another vase. This second 
part is as good as the first, but it has not its trans- 
parency. 

Raspberry Jam.—Weigh the fruit, and add three- 
quarters of the weight of sugar; put the former into 
& preserving-pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, 
and let it boil very quickly; when the juice has 
boiled an hour, add the sugar, and simmer half an 
hour. In this way the jam is superior in color aad 
flavor to that which is made by putting the sugar 
in first. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Put two pounds of raspberries 
into a jar, and pour on them a quart of best white 
wine vinegar, and let all stand twenty-four hours; 
then add two pounds more raspberries, and let all 
stand twenty-four hours more; then strain the pure 
vinegar through a sieve, and to every pint add one 
pound of sugar, and then boil it up twenty minutes; 
when cold, bottle it for use. It will keep two years; 
but seal each bottle, 

To Make Gooseberry Vinegar.—Take the ripest 
gooseberries you can get; put them into a very 
clean tub, and crush them with your hands. To 
every peck of gooseberries put two gallons of water; 
mix them well together, and let them work for three 
weeks, taking care to stir them up three or four 
timesaday. At the expiration of that time, strain 
the liquor through a hair sieve, and to every gallon 
of it add one pound of moist sugar, one pound of 
treacle, and a spoonful of fresh yeast; let it work 
for four days in the same tub, which should be well 
washed. Turn it into iron-hooped barrels, and let it 
stand twelve months; then draw it into bottles for 
use. This far exceeds any white-wine vinegar. 

Greengages.— Weigh a pound of sugar to a pound 
of fruit; the largest when they begin to get soft are 
the best; split them, and take out the kernels and 
stew them in part of the sugar, take out the kernels 
from the shells and blanch them; the next day 
strain off the syrup and boil it with the remaining 
sugar about ten minutes; skim it and add the fruit 
and kernels, skim it until clear, then put into small 
pots with syrup and kernels, a] 

Plums.—Prick them with a needle to prevent burst- 
ing, simmer them very gently in thin syrup, put 
them into a China bowl, and, when cold, pour the 
syrup over. Let them lie three days, then make a 
syrup of three pounds of sugar to five pounds of 
fruit, with no more water than hangs to large lumps 





of the sugar dipped quickly and instantly brought 
out. Boil the plums in this fresh syrup, after drain. 
ing them from the first; do them very gently till 
they are clear and the syrup adheres to them; put 
them one by one into small pots, and pour the liquor 
over them, ° 

To Preserve Peaches.—The clear-stone yellow peach- 
es, white at the stone, are the best. Weigh the fruit 
after it is pared. To each pound of fruit allow a 
pound of loaf sugar. Put a layer of sugar at the 
bottom of the preserving-kettle, and then a layer of 
fruit, and so on until the fruit is all in. Stand it 
over the fire until the sugar is entirely dissolved ; 
then boil them until they are clear; take them out 
piece by piece, and spread them on a dish free from 
syrup. Boil the syrup in the pan until it jellies; 
when the peaches are cold, fill the jars half full with 
them, and fill up with boiling syrup. Let them 
stand a short time covered with a thin cloth, then 
put on brandy paper, and cover them close with 
corks, skin, or paper. From twenty to thirty min- 
utes will generally be sufficient to preserve they. 





FRUIT SYRUPS. 

Most of our readers are aware that there are two 
different classes of sugars, the cane sugars, derived 
from the cane, the beet, etc., and the grape sugars, 
as found in the grape, in honey, and as prepared 
artificially from potatoes; the latter, used princi- 
pally in the fabrication of wines. Both forms of 
sugar have much the same taste, and cannot be di» 
tinguished readily in solution. Of the cane sugars, 
however, only half the quantity is required to pro- 
duce a given sweetening effect as of the other. It 
may not be known generally, however, that cane 
sugar by long boiling becomes changed into grape 
sugar, and thus loses a portion of its sweetening 
power. This takes place not only in the process of 
clarifying, but also in preparing fruits, syrups, and 
preserves. Should the syrups be thickened by boil- 
ing beyond a certain degree, the grape sugar pro- 
duced, being only about one-quarter as soluble as 
cane sugar, separates after a time in the form of 
white crystals, the comparative want of sweetness 
in which will be very evident to the taste. Mixed 
with water as a drink, twice as much will be re- 
quired as if no change had occurred. This furnishes 
a useful hint to housekeepers, which has been acted 
on to great advantage, namely, to boil the fruit juice 
by itself for the proper time and allow it to become 
lukewarm, adding the proper quantity of white 
sugar, which soon dissolves without further heat- 
ing. The juice is preserved in this way as perfectly 
as if the sugar were boiled a Iong time with it, main- 
tains its original sweetness without the formatian 
of crystals, and a much less quantity will answer 
the purpose. The same theory is applicable in the 
preparation of preserves as of syrups. 

It is to be regretted that fruit syrups are not more 
extensively used in this country, as the addition of 
a few tablespoonfuls of a good fruit syrup to a glase 
of iced water, or soda water, produces a refreshing 
summer beverage that is far more desirable fcr gene- 
ral use than the majority of the liquids employed in 
this country. For the use of ladies and children, 
and all persons by whom intoxicating beverages are 
not used, they are strongly to be cgmmended. 

The following are some of the most useful syrups 
for general purposes :— 

Raspberry Syrup.—One pint of juice, two pounds of 
sugar. Choose the fruit either red or white, mash it 
in a pan, and put it ina warm place for two or three 
days, or until the fermentation has commenced. All 
mucilaginous fruits require this, or the syrup woul: 
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jelly after itis bottled. Filter the juice through a 
flannel bag, add the sugar in powder, place in the 
water-bath, and stir it until it is dissolved; take off, 
let it get cold, take off the scum, and bottle it. 

Raspberry Vinegar Syrup.—One pint of juice, two 
pints of vinegar, four pounds and a half of sugar. 
Prepare the juice as before, adding the vinegar with 
it; strain the juice and boil to the pearl. A very 
superior raspberry vinegar is made by taking three 
pounds of raspberries, two pints of vinegar, and 
three pounds of sugar. Put the raspberries into the 
vinegar without mashing them, cover the pan close, 
and let it remain ina cellar for seven or eight days ; 
then filter the infusion, add the sugar in powder, and 
finish in the water-bath. This is superior to the 
first, as the beautiful aroma of the fruit is not lost 
in the boiling. 

Currant Syrup.—One pint of juice, two pounds of 
sugar. Mix together three pounds of currants, half 
white and half red, one pound of raspberries, and 
one pound of cherries, without the stones ; mash the 
fruit and let it stand in a warm place for three or 
four days, keeping it covered with a coarse cloth or 
piece of paper with holes pricked in it to keep out 
any dust or dirt. Filter the juice, add the sugar in 
powder, finish in the water-bath, andskimit. When 
cold, put it into bottles, fill them, and cork well. 

Morello Cherry Syrup.—Take the stones out of the 
cherries, mash them, and press out the juice in an 
earthen pan; let it stand in a cool place for two 
days, then filter; add two pounds of sugar to one 
pint of juice, finish in the Water-bath, or stir it well 
on the fire, and give it one or two boils. 

Mulberry Syrup.—One pint of juice, one pound 
twelve ounces of sugar. Press out the juice, and 
finish as cherry syrup. 

Gooseberry Syrup.—One pint of juice, one pound 
tavelve ounces of sugar. To twelve pounds of ripe 
gooseberrieés add two pounds of cherries without 
stones, squeeze out the juice, and finish as others. 

Lemon Syrup.—One pint and a quarter of juice, two 
pounds of sugar. Let the juice stand in a cool place 
to settle. When a thin skin is formed on the top 
pour it off and filfer, add the sugar, and finish in the 
water-bath. If the flavor of the peel is preferred 
with it, grate off the yellow rind of the lemons and 
mix it with the juice to infuse, or rub it off on part 
of the sugar and add it with the remainder when you 
finish it. 

Orange Syrup.—As lemon syrup. 





CONTRIBUTED. 


DEAR MR. Gopey: Inclosed you will find my yearly 
subscription for your valuable magazine, I would 
not be without it for anything; everything I want 
I find in Gopry. I must thank you for your nice 
receipts. I have tried a number of them, and inevery 
oase met with complete success. I will inclose in 
this a receipt for bread and yeast, which I have tried 
for several years, and have never yet had bad bread. 
As a general thing, I think very few young ladies 
know how to make good bread. Inevef should have 
known had I not been left without a cook for a sum- 
mer, and obliged to do everything myself. Please do 
not fail to send me the May number. With many 
wishes for your long and happy life to continue your 
noble work. . 

Homemade Bread.—Sift the quantity you intend to 
make, Put into a bow! two gills and a half of water 
to every quart, a large kitchen spoonful of yeast, 
and a teaspoonful of salt to every quart; stir this 
mixture well. Put into it a handful of flour frora 
each quart. mix well, then take one-third of the flour 
VOL. LXxv11.—6 . 





remaining and stir itinto this mixture; this is called 
the sponge, and should be set to rise. When it is 
well risen turn it into a large bowl; mix in the dry 
flour, knead quite light, and set to rise, when make 
into loaves and bake. 

Homemade Yeast.—Put one pint of dry hops into 
three pits of water to boil. Peel eight potatoes, 
and put them on in a separate pan to boil. When 
the potatoes are done the hop tea will be the right 
strength. Strain the tea from the hops, and set it 
to cool. Mash the potatoes free from Jumps; add 
one pint of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, and one 
tablespoonful of sugar (brown), pour the tea over 
this mixture; stir well together; add one cup of 
yeast, baker’s will do, though I always have enough 
of my old yeast to set new with; let it rise ina large 
open vessel in a warm place; stir occasianally, and 
when it is well risen, and begins to fallin the centre, 
put in a close jug, and cork tight. 

Cracker Pies. (Splendid).—Take six soda crackers 
pounded and mashed in two cups of cold water for 
twenty minutes, the rind and juice of two lemons, 
two and a half cups of white sugar; mix well to- 
gether; bake in puff-paste; this quantity will make 
three pies, and taste like green apples. 

Potato Pudding.—One pound of potatoes, boiled, 
half a pound of fresh butter, half a pound of sugar, 
the yelks of six eggs, and whites of three, one gill of 
cream, one gill of wine, one teaspoonful of mace, and 
one nutmeg. Bake in puff-paste. 

I know all these receipts to be good, and if you 
will accept of them, whenever I have any good ones 
I will send them to you. 

I remain sincerely yours, E. M. 

Sweet Peach Pickles.—To nine pounds of firm cling- 
stone peaches (peeled) take three pounds of brown 
sugar and an ounce each of cinnamon bark, cloves, 
mace, and allspice, and a quart of good vinegar. Put 
the sugar, vinegar, and spices in a clean preserving- 
kettle and let it boil thoroughly. Have the peaches 
in a large jar, and when the vinegar, sugar, and 
spices have been skimmed, and while boiling, pour 
over the peaches. Do this for nine consecutive days, 
pouring off the liquid every morning and boiling 
again and scalding the peaches, Tie and put ina 
cool place, They will keep always, unless you once 
begin using them; then, as they will be excellent, 
they will be eaten soon, CARRIE, 

Lemon Pies.—Six eggs, whites separate, one pint 
of milk, quarter of a pound of butter, half a pound 
of sugar, the rind and juice of two lemons, Beat 
the butter and sugar together, and squeeze the juice 
and grate the rind of the lemons in the butter and 
sugar; stir in the yelks of the eggs, and, last of all, 
put in the whites and mix well. Bake like custard 
pies. 

To Color Scarlet.—To one pound of yarn or cloth 
take one ounce of cochineal, two ounces of tin com- 
position, four drachms of curcuma, one ounce of 
cream of tartar, one-half ounce of starch ; pound and 
sift the cochineal through muslin; take one-half of 
the cochineal, one-half of the tin composition, all of 
the curcuma, all of the cream of tertar, and put it 
in five gallons of soft water; when scalding, stir it 
well, then putin the cloth, and let it remain three 
hours, stirring it often. After which take out the 
cloth and hang it up to drain, and throw away the 
dye. Then to the same quantity as before add all 
the starch, heat and skimit; thenadd the rest of the 
cochineal and the tin composition. Stir it well, put 
in the cloth to remain three hours as before, then 
take it out and rinse, and it is done. 


L. A. Gopry: Can you or any of your subscribers 
furnish a receipt for crystallizing baskets? 


E. A. 
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Evitors’ Gable, 


INDEPENDENCE—THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


In our Table this month we want an ORATION. 
What shall be the theme? Shall we dwell on this 
minety-second anniversary of our National Inde- 
pendence and the blessings of liberty, peace, and 
cheap government it gives to ourcountry? Or shall 
we picture the comfort of American Homes, which 
should be the centres of happiness, usefulness, and 
improvement in our Great Republic? These were 
themes of popular Fourth of July orations in the 
era—now passing away—of our old Independence. 

But the newly fashioned idea now agitating both 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, the wonderful 
idea of Women’s Independence, shall we take this for 
our theme? It is making wild work with old theo- 
ries. From the controversies and speculations on 
“Women’s Rights” and “Women’s Wrongs,” a 
Sphinx has been created that now threatens to domi- 
nate all free political institutions, with the question 
of ““ WoMAN SurFrRaGe.”” Whether this will do good 
or evil, is the riddle to solve. 

On reflection, we think it best to postpone the 
Sphinx question for the present. We will now give 
our readers the benefit of a grand oration on the 
blessings of Home Life; and also a selection 
of great thoughts from an essay on “ Women’s 
Wrongs.” The oration, written by an English gen- 
tleman, portrays the best aspects of Home Life 
among the Anglo-Saxon races; the essay, written 
by an American lady, gives counsel to her country- 
women, to all womankind, that should be well con- 
sidered. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON HOME, 


“Home! institution of heaven! hallowed name! 
sacred association! the blood quickens in its warm 
coursing channels, and rushes like a flood to the 
heart, at the bare mention of the name! What fond 
recollections, what holy inspirations, what pure 
emotions, crowd upon us when we think of home! 
We may be far away, athirst on the sandy desert, or 
tossed on the broken wave of the ocean, it matters 
not where, let a thought of home but visit the mind, 
ons 4 is received with transport and cherished with 

elight. 

“Home is a sort of heaven on earth; and occu- 
pies the same relation to the world that the Sabbath 
does to the rest of the week. Without are vexation 
and woe, within are peace and joy; there are labor 
and strife, here are rest and love. it is in the sacred 


shades of his home, in the bosom of his —_ that 


man finds his sweetest consolation. After the fa- 
tigues, the toils, and the trials of the day are over, 
he seeks his home, as the pilgrim of the desert seeks 
the cooling spring and grateful shade of the valley, 
to rest his weary limbs, and cheer his drooping 
spirits, in order that he may be prepared to com- 
mence the battle of life anew. ere his mother 
taught him to lisp his father’s name, and here his 
sisters kindly led him by the hand; and here, too, 
he learned to love and pray; in his boyish days, this 
was the sanctuary which protected him from all his 
foes; and here it was, from his mother’s lips, he 
heard the first approving word for good conduct or 
rising talent, falling like sunbeams on dewy flowers. 
When sick, here he was nursed with tender care, 
and the kind offices of love did more to restore him 
than the oa power of the medicine. Here it is 
that authority is blended with affection, and obedi- 
ence rendered with reverence. 

“ But what is it that makes home so lovely? It ‘s 
the sweet music of woman’s voice; it is the soft 
whisper of woman’s love. She is the ministering 


angel; she is the reigning divinity; evil flees at her | 


poner and there is no good without her. We are 
»ound to her by a thousand tender ties. She carries 
us in her bosom when a child; leans upon our arm 





\ 

when in the vigor of manhood; and smooths our 
pillow at death. When well, she adds a double de- 
light to every joy ; when sick, her lively faith, and 
glowing description of heaven, almost enables us to 

ecome resigned to die. Her character love, and her 
mission — is it strange that we worship at the 
= 2 her beauty, and adore the majesty of her 
virtue 

“Fond recollections! sweet associations! tender 
ties of home! father! mother! husband! wife! sons 
and daughters ! brothers and sisters! family ! friends! 
Who but a demon could wish to destroy the rela- 
tions, or change the beautiful economy? What 
friend of woman would take her from her present 
position, and send her out into the world to buffet 
the rude and an ry waves of busy and tumultuous 
life? To labor with her hands, instead of bless with 
her smiles? To leave the temple of Delphi for the 
dust of the circus? Fair daughters of Beauty, 
wander not from the paths of Prudence; from the 
bosom of your families, to the toils of trade and 
profession; from the sanctuary of Peace to the field 
of Strife. We beseech you leave not your home ; for 
what would the world be without home, and what 
would home be without woman?” 


A WORD ABOUT WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Tue last word upon the vexed question of Woman 
Suffrage is a little book by Gail Hamilton called 
‘“Woman’s Wrongs.” Those who expect, from the 
title and from the writer’s well-known esprit de corps, 
warm advocacy of her sex’s right to the ballot and 
bitter denunciation of all who deny it will be disap- 
pointed—most of them pleasantly disappointed. We 
do not quote Gail Hamilton as an opponent to wo. 
men’s voting; she says distinctly that sex should no 
more affect the matter than height or weight. But 
she goes on to show how little the ballot will really 
give women; how many things there are of far more 
importance towards which it willdo nothing. We 
cannot do better than quote some extracts, which 
we commend to those who believe in the widening 
of the suffrage as the introduction to a social and 
political millennium :— 


IS WOMAN SUFFRAGE NECESSARY? 

“Towards female suffrage in itself considered, I 
have never been able to feel otherwise than indiffer- 
ent. There are so many things so infinitely more im- 
portant, more close to the welfare and happiness of 
society and of individuals, and especially is the hap- 

iness of woman so apart from and independent of 
her right of suffrage, that it has seemed an altogether 
secondary and unimportant matter. Woman without 
the ballot may possess every condition of a dignified 
womanhood. * * * It would sometimes seem, 
from the tone of discussion, as if the ballot were a 
sort of talisman, with a power to ward off all harm 
from its possessor. To me it looks rather like a 
clumsy contrivance for bringing opinion to bear on 
government —fine, delicate, precise, as compared 
with the old-time method of the sword; but coarse, 
blundering, and insufficient; when comnared with the 
pen, the fireside, and the thousand subtlv social influ- 
ences, penetrating, pervasive, purifying. * * * 

WOMEN ARE PRACTICALLY REPRESENTED, 

“The men and women of an American communit 
are one race, Either sex alone is but a fragmen 
Neither rises or falis without taking the other with 
it. The male vote does not represent male thought 
alone; it is the product of both male and female 
bev ie The life of our men and women is con- 
stantly and inextricably intertwined ; in the house, 
inthe church, in the assembly, in work, and worship, 
and recreation, they are inseparable companions, 
every moment giving and receiving influence. They 
are so closely joined that their reciprocal relations 
are the most powerful and important relations of life. 
So the man represents the woman because he needs 
must; and he is equally represented by the womaa. 
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The very laws that bear so unjustly on woman re- 
present not only a man’s thought of woman, but 
woman’s thought of herself. It is because the mass 
of women do not know what the laws are, or do 
not care, that the laws stand. * * * * 


THEY WILL NOT IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF 
THE VOTES. 


“Tt is utterly irrational to have scores of illiterate 
foreigners just naturalized, go to the polls and send 
one of their own number to make laws for the na- 
tion, while an educated and intelligent woman is 
not allowed to cast a vote tokeephimat home. But 
I see no measure intended to keep the ignorant man 
away from the polls; —_ a proposition to enable 
him to bring his ignorant wife with him. We are 
not plaaning to order up a reserved force of intelli- 
gence to bear upon unintelligence ; for the unintelli- 
gence is to order up its reserves just as freely, and 
the two reserves must pound away at each other, 
leaving the original forces precisely where they were 
before. ad * 


THE BALLOT AND WAGES, 


“ How will the possession of the ballot affect in 
any way the vexed question of work and wages? 
One orator says: ‘Shall Senators tell me in their 
places that I have no need of the ballot, when forty 
thousand women in the city of New York alone are 
os their daily bread at starving prices with the 
needle? But what will the ballot do for these forty 
thousand women when they get it? It will not give 
them husbands, nor make their thriftless husbands 
provident, nor their invalid husbands healthy. They 
cannot vote themselves out of their dark, unwhole- 
some sewing-rooms into counting-rooms and insur- 
ance offices, nor have they =| the qualifica- 
tions which these places require. he ballot will 
not enable them to do anything for which their 
constitution or their education has not fitted them, 
and Ido not know of any law now which prevents 
them from doing anything for which they are fitted, 
except the holding of government offices. 


THE BALLOT AND GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 


* What incitement to honor, profit, education, do 
women miss in missing the ballot? What barrier 
will it remove, what stimulus present? The bril- 
liant prizes of life are already open to female com- 
petition. There are still unequal laws, but not so 
many, or so severe, as to prevent any woman’s be- 
coming whatever she has power to become in any 
walk of life except the political. Within her grasp 
lies all the freedom which she has the nerve to secure. 
Prejudice itself has softened down into an insipidity 
which is no obstacle to a really robust soul. There 
may be petty jealousies to impede and annoy; but 
these the ballot will not remove; and these excel- 
lence, without the ballot, will remove. 


THE BALLOT AND EDUCATION, 

“ Every school, except the highest, is open to girls 
now, and even the doors of colleges are beginning to 
creak on their hinges. The self-same day on which 
women wish to go tocollege they willgo. While men 
are hesitating, colleges are founding for women; 
but if a force of ee well fitted for college 
should beleaguer old Harvard to-day, they woul 
compel her to capitulate. Nay,if twenty girl gradu- 
ates of high schools should knock at her doors for 
admission, those doors might groan and grate harsh 
thunder, but they would swing open and let them 
in. * * * Tam willing to admit that our girls are 
not half educated, but I fail to see how the ballot is 
responsible for the deficiency. 


WORKING WOMEN AND THE BALLOT, 


Still we have not reached the masses—the women 
who have no inward, irresistible bent to anything; 
who have no ambition for a career, but who must 
earn their own living, who, while the leaders are 
conquering all opposition, all circumstances, still 
remain, thirty-nine thousand and five hundred out 
of forty thousand, for whose sake the ballot is de- 
manded, and whose fortunes the ballot is expectéd to 
create. We have as yet found no answer to the ques. 
tion, ‘ What willthe ballotdoforthem? A thousand 
employments it will give them, say its advocates, 
but they do not specify ten. Indeed, I cannot find 
one. Is it in fact the want of the ballot that keeps 
them at starving prices, any more than itis the want 
of the ballot that keeps them back from art and sci- 
ence? Ithink not. * * * * 





* What can the ballot do towards equalizing wages, 
where work is already equalized without affecting 
wages, as is not unfrequently the case? There are 
shops of the same sort, in the same street, with male 
clerks in one and female clerks in another, where 
the former work fewer hours and receive higher 
wages than the latter. There is a wrong, an injus- 
tice, perhaps, but the law cannot interfere. It can- 
not force a haberdasher to pay ten dollars for service 
which he can secure for six. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE CRIMINAL CODE, 


“ What will woman’s vote do to reform our crimi- 
nal code? Everything, say some. Vice, if we may 
trust these rosy-hued visions, is to disappear when 
women hold the ballot. I anticipate no such result. 
Vice is too deeply rooted in men’s hearts to be ex- 
tirpated by any such summary process. Crime is 
hardly repressed by legislation; vice, never. That 
attempts will be made I do not doubt. The royal 
road to a desired object will seem to be legislation, 
and legislation we shall have in galore. * * * * 
Women will attempt to sweep away vice with the 
besom of law, and with apparent success. But a re- 
action will follow, and into the empty, swept, and 

arnished house will enter seven devils more wicked 

han the first.” 


Several pages of the book are devoted to a discus- 
sion of the best method for working-women to escape 
from “starvation wages.” From this we hope to 
give extracts in a future number of the Table. 


A VOICE FROM FLORIDA. 

AFTBR our severe and disagreeable winter, it is 
pleasant even to hear of warmth and sunshine. A 
letter from one of our subscribers, a Florida gentle- 
man, gives such a pleasant picture of the condition 
of his State, that we make some extracts :— 


“T learn from a friend just from the North that 
you have had the severest winter known for years, 
while we here have had the mildest that 1 have seen 
in five years; in fact, the greater portion was as 
genial and pleasant, and the air as balmy as it is 
with you in June. This State is at present attract- 
ing a large number of northern emigrants, many of 
them men of wealth, while a larger number still are 

lanters and horticulturists. The Florida Railroad 

as an = President and Board of Directors, 
who are holding out inducements to settlers by giving 
them from twenty to forty acres of land on the line 
of the road, and letting them ride free over the road. 
Florida, I think, on account of its great adaptability 
to the cultivation of fruits, flowers, and vegetables, 
is destined to become the Italy of America. 

“Oranges, bananas, on on citrons, pome- 

ranates, plums, grapes, peaches, apples, all varie- 

ies of melons, vegetables, and berries, with an im- 
mense number of beautiful flowers, can be cultivated 
with but little trouble. * * * This, the Florida 
Railroad, — across the upper part of the 
Penineula from Cedar Keys to Fernandina, is des- 
tined to become one of the great thoroughfares of 
the country. It carries an immense number of bales 
of short staple cottoa from Mobile by steamer across 
to Fernandina, when another steamer will carry it 
to New York. Thus all the dangers of the coast are 
avoided,” 


VIA CRUCIS. 
From “ Poems by George Arnold.” 
Wao treads the path of love and loss, 
With humble steps and head bowed down, 
May bear on earth th~ heaviest cross, 
But wears in heaven the brightest crown, 


Then let us bless the weary way, 
The cross, the thorn, the cruel rod, 

That lift us from our gods of yd 
To know the true, the living God! 


“ SLANG.” * 
WE consider propriety of language as mainly under 
the guardianship of women, because they are the first 
teachers of words. If they had been well instructed 





* Vulgarisms, and other Errors of Speech ; inelud- 
ing a chapter on taste, and one containing examples 


of bad taste. See Literary Notices, page 85. 
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in the art of using words properly, would not chil- 
dren, from their first lispings, have been taught to 
speak their native language correctly? But they 
have not been thus taught; errors are constantly 
creeping into our American speech, which are now, 
for the first time, placed before us in a form to 
awaken the popular mind. This new book will, we 
trust, be widely circulated. Our whole people must 
join in this purpose of improvement. The author 
wisely remarks, in his preface :— 

“Tt is folly to suppose that the oy ge of error 
in language cannot be stayed end that we must give 
way to every innovation.. Language, created by 
man in the exercise of the divine gift of the faculty 
of speech, is still the slave to express his bidding. * 
There are in language progressive forces in the 
masses of the people; conservative forces in the 
body of the highly cultivated. The due proportional 
action of each is necessary to its salutary develop- 
ment and conservation,”’ 

The suthor of this book is the champion of good 
English. He does not write for philologists nor for 

he readers of Max Muller; but he steps forth like 
a true knight of chivalry to give his help where it is 
needed. He writes for the large and respectable 
classes, including most of our people, who have not 
had the privilege of thorough education or of high 
culture. All his counsel may be taken without any 
exception. He is judicious, and understands his own 
purpose, which is to root out “slang” from the con- 
versation of educated Americans. There is much 
that will interest and amuse while it instructs; 
refinement of feeling and delicacy of taste so mark 
even the severest touches of criticism, that the work 
cannot fail of a welcome wherever it is read. There 
is a satisfaction in the admiration of the learned ; 
but he who instructs and elevates “the masses” is 
_ the greatest benefactor of mankind. The author of 
this “little book on a great subject,” says, in his 
just reprobation of “slang,” “on occasions, very 
rarely a slang expression may be used to describe 
what is otherwise indescribable. I shield myself 
under this when I speak of ‘ the masses.’ ” 
NOTES AND NOTICES. 

TriitTon’s STATIONERY.—We have received from J. 
E. Tilton & Co., Boston, two boxes of their “ Initial 
Stationery,” “The Bismarck Box,” and “ The Paris- 
ian Box.” One filled with French paper, water- 
lined, and the other with fine assorted paper. Each 
box contains several quires with envelopes to 
match; a paper-folder and cutter, and a blotting- 
pad. The paper is stamped with any initial desired, 
in the best style. The price of each box is one 
dollar, by sending which to Tilton & Co, the box 
desired will be sent by mail, post paid. Those liv- 
ing at a distance from the city will find this the best 
and cheapest way to lay in a stock of fine paper. 

Bequest TO WoOMAN’s MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PeNnNSYLVANIA.—After eighteen years of poverty 
and struggles this college has at length been richly 
endowed. Mr, Isaac BARTON, one of its old corpo- 
rators, has lately died, and by his will has left the 
college $50,000, with as many books from his fine 
library as the medical board may select; and ap- 
points the college and the hospital his residuary lega- 
tees, which will entitle them, after the payment of 
all Jegacies, to a very large amount. We are truly 
giad to record the well-deserved good fortune of this 
noble institution, and Mr. Barton’s enlightened lib- 
erality. This is the first Medical College chartered 
and liberally endowed for woman. 

Woop ENGRAVING we consider one of the best 
professions of artistic life fora woman. It allows 





her to live at home. In New York three women 
have formed a partnership as designers and engrav- 
ers on wood, and advertise for business. 


Donations to “ Woman’s Mission to Woman :”’— 
From J. E. Gould, Esq., Philadelphia, making 
Mrs. J. E. Gould a Life Member, $50. 

From Mrs, a‘! A. Webb, of Glasgow, Del., %5. 
From Dr. W. D. Colmar, of Starke, Florida, $5. 
This is a first instalment of the sum of $20 from a 

Mission Band formed in that State. 

Information concerning these useful Mission Bands 
may be obtained by sending a stamp to the editress 
for a Mission Report. 


Divorces tn MicH1Gan.—A law has recently been 
passed, declaring that a person who asks for divorce 
must be a bona fide resident of the State, and not a 
person who has come into the State with the sole 
object of getting a divorce after residing a year. 


WomMEN In Evrope.—In Baden, it is reported, wo- 
men are now employed as telegraph operators, post- 
office clerks and ticket sellers at railway stations, 
and they perform their work very satisfactorily. 
Women are also employed in similar capacities in 
several other European countries. 

WomAN SUFFRAGE meetings are being held in 
England, and it is the evident intention of the advo- 
cates of that extension of the franchise to make an 
earnest endeavor to get it granted by Parliament. 
There is a “‘ National Society for Women’s Suffrage” 
in England, under whose auspices these meetings 
are held, and numerous female orators appear among 
the speakers. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


EATING WHILE FATIGUED.—There are few habits 
more injurious to health than the common one of 
filling the stomach with food while the body is 
fatigued. Men will come from the fields, from their 
shops and counters, with their bodies or brains, or 
both, almost exhausted, sit down, and hurriedly eat 
a hearty meal, and then back to their labor again. 
If the brain, or any part or organ of the body becomes 
unduly fatigued, the whole system requires rest for 
awhile, so that the nervous influence and the circu- 
lation of the blood may become equalized through- 
out the body before another demand is made upon 
the vital energies. If the stomach is filled with food 
while the vital forces are powerfully directed to the 
brain or the muscles, digestion cannot take place 
until an equilibrium has been established, and the 
blood and nervous power determined to the stomach, 
consequently the food remains undigested, ferments 
and becomes sour and irritates the stomach, causing 
derangement and disease of the digestive organs 
and, through them, of the whole system. If you 
have any care for your health and comfort never sit 
down to eat while either body or brain is fatigued 
from over-exertion. 

Fresh Breap.—* Is it healthful to eat unleavened 
bread hot from the oven or fresh? If so, why is this 
an exception to other bread in this respect?” 

It is unhealthful to eat unleavened bread—or, in 
fact, any thing else—hol, but it <s healthful to eat it 
warm and fresh. Then is when it should be eaten. 
Bread raised with bop is unhealtpful, if eaten 
while warm and fresh, for the reason that the sac- 
charine matter of the grain is changed by the process 
of fermentation to carbonic acid gas and alcohol 
and it is necessary that the bread should stand 
awhile to allow the alcohol to evaporate. In un- 
leavened bread there is no injurious chemical sub- 


stance evoived.—Herald of Heaith. . 





To OvrR CORRESPONDENTS.—The following arti- 
cles are accepted: “ Why do I Love Thee?’—“ Be- 
side the Sea”—* Books’”—“ My Sailor Lad’’—and 
“ Separation.” 

These are not needed: “In Memory”—“ Effie’— 
“To an Infidel”—“ A Baby’s Lullaby’ (we admire 
the tenderness of feeling that inspired the writer; 
the poem will be a domestic gem, and should be trea- 
sured)—*‘ A Prayer”—“ Penitential”— The Way of 
Light”—* Sonnet to Spring”— Waiting for Din- 
ner’—and “ Victory !” 
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Viterarpy Sotices. 





From Lrppincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN. Edited from his Manuscript, with Notes and an 
Introduction. By John Bigelow. After a lapse of 
nearly eighty years since this autobiography left 
the hands of Franklin, a correct and literal copy, 
from Franklin’s own manuscript, is, for the first 
time, offered to the world. In1817 an autobiography 
was published, purporting to be prepared from the 
original manuscript; but it was from a copy orly, 
by Mme. le Veillard, with such alterations and omis- 
sions as the editor thought fit to make. The eight 
concluding pages were omitted entirely, and many 
changes introduced, some trifling, and some more 
important. This edition became widely popular, 
and has, until now, been received as a genuine docu- 
ment. We have it now complete, as Franklin wrote 
it, and thanks are due to Mr. Bigelow for the able 
manner in which he has restored the missing matter. 
It is a work that should be in the hands of every 
American, 

THE OLD MAM’SELLE’S SECRET. After the 
German of E. Marlitt. By Mrs. A. D. Wister. An 
interesting and somewhat characteristic German 
story, which will find many admirers, while some 
few may take exceptions to its religious tone. Its 
object is to show how a stern, cold, uncharitable re- 
ligion, may be as bad as none at all; and, in making 
this point clear, it introduces three well-drawn, con- 
trasted characters—a bigot, a free-thinker, and one 
who, in true love of truth and justice strikes a happy 
medium between the two, avoiding the faults of each. 

From Peterson & BroruHers, Philadelphia :— 

THE HOLLY TREE INN; and other Stories. By 
Charles Dickens, People’s Edition, We announce 
the concluding volume of this edition of Dickens’ 
works. It embraces, beside the series which give 
the book its title, “The Seven Poor Travellers,” 
“ The Message from the Sea,” and others which have 
never before been offered to the public except in the 
cheapest and most unsubstanfial form. This edition 
is a beautiful one, and exceedingly cheap, as every 
novel is complete in one volume. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE, 

A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 

LIFE OF JOSEPH GRIMALDI; The noted Eng- 
lish Clown, Written out from Grimaldi’s own Manu- 
script and Notes. 

Five mere volumes of Peterson’s cheap edition of 
Dickens’ works, for the benefit of the million. 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, 

THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN, 

THE MONASTERY. 

THE ABBOT. 

THE PIRATE. 

The Petersons have thus far reached the thir- 
teenth volume of their cheap edition of the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott. The public are greatly indebted 
to them for their zeal in preparing for its use, and 
within the means of each single member which com- 
poses it, the best as well as the most entertaining 
works of fiction. 

THE FREEBOOTERS. A Story of the Texan War. 
By Gustave Aimard, author of ‘‘The Rebel Chief,” 
ete. For a large class of readers, this book will be 
found the most delightful of reading, filled, as it is, 
with the most exciting incidents and wonderful 
events, 





From BraDtey & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF CHRIST. By Rev. John Fleetwood. 
There have been many books pretending to treat of 
the Life and Mission of Christ and His Apostles, 
but, in too many cases, only from doctrinal or de- 
nominational stand-points. These might do for a 
theological student, but for the masses who wish for 
plain, practical, truth-like reading, they will never 
answer. It is refreshing, therefore, that we turn 
from these one-sided theories to the very able and 
excellent edition of Fleetwood’s with copious notes 
and additions by that eminent Biblical scholar, Rev. 
J. Newton Brown, D. D. When we say that this 
edition has no superior, we speak from the book, 
and we doubt if its equal can be found; the typogra- 
phy is excellent (as are all other books published 
by Bradley & Co). The engravings are very fine 
specimens of art, some of them being engraved in 
England ata great expense. The binding and paper 
are in keeping, and the reputation that Philadelphia 
mechanics have in this line prove that nowhere else 
can good books be manufactured so well as in the 
Quaker City. We would most heartily advise all of 
our readers to purchase a copy at once. It is sold 
only by subscription. 

From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

VULGARISMS AND OTHER ERRORS OF 
SPEECH. A very useful little book; devoted, not 
to niceties in expression, but to the correction of 
those obvious and vulgar blunders that continually 
offend the ear in our streets and public places. 
Among them, we are glad to see, the author makes 
conspicuous the misuse of “ female” for “‘ woman.”’ 
See Editors’ Table. 

From HARPER & BrotuERs, New York, through 
PreTerson & BrRotTHeRs, and Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia :-— 

A TREATISE ON METEOROLOGY. With a 
Collection of Meteorological Tables. By Elias Loomis, 
LL.D. Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy in Yale College, and author of a “Course 
of Mathematics.” The labors of the author of this 
volume have been directed to the preparation of a 
work which should be at once comprehensive and 
concise, and of use not only to meteorological ob- 
servers, but also to classes ix our colleges and scien- 
tific schools. With what success he has labored we 
are not competent to give an opinion from a scientific 
stand-point ; but we have found his treatise full of 
interest and instruction, and written in a style capa- 
ble of being clearly understood by the most unscien- 
tific reader. 

JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. A Novel. By the au- 
thor of “St. Olaves,” etc. A beautifully told, quiet 
story, whose motto, “’Tis only noble to be good,” is 
charmingly exemplified in the course of its pages. 

HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT REBELLION. We have received Nos, 25, 
26, 27, 28 of this great work. As a history alone it 
is invaluable; and what shall we say of the magnifi- 
cent illustrations? Here you have the portrait of 
every one of the principal officers who figured in the 
war, Maps and all the battle scenes and other 
scenes that are incidental to so great a contest. 

From D. AppLeton & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

JOHN MILTON AND HIS TIMES. An His- 
torical Novel. By Max Ring. Translated from the 
German by F. Jordan. Complete in one volume, 
With Illustrations by Gaston Fay. A well-told and 
deeply interesting story, bringing into prominent 
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notice those romantic features in the life of the great 
poet which are scarcely more than hinted at by his 
biographers. Interwoven with the romance of Mil- 
ton’s life is a succinct history of the eventful period 
in which he lived, introducing Cromwell and other 
“‘ worthies”’ of the times, whose characters are drawn 
with considerable power. 

DORA. By Julia Kavanagh, author of “ Natha- 
lie,” ete. Illustrated by Gaston Fay. Three vol- 
umes complete in one. Of the numerous English 
authoresses whose novels frequently issue from both 
English and American publishing houses, there are 
few of whom we hear and know so little as the 
writer of this book. Yet, on the other hand, there 
are few who write with such vigor, originality, and 
grace, whose writings are utterly devoid of all that 
can offend good taste or good morality, and are 
80 completely deserving of universal popularity. 
* Dora” is one of the best and one of the most artis- 
tic of Miss Kavanagh’s productions, Its characters 
are judiciously drawn and well contrasted, the plot 
intricate, and of constantly increasing interest. 

THE MASTERLY SERIES. French. By Thomas 
Prendergast, author of “ The Mastery of Languages ; 
or, the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomati- 
cally,” ete. 

THE MASTERLY SERIES. German. By Tho- 
mas Prendergast. 

HAND-BOOK TO THE MASTERLY SERIES. 
By Thomas Prendergast. 

The name “ Masterly” given to this series of ele- 
mentary works is intended as an indication of the 
fact, that in the system of teaching to which these 
hand-books belong, each lesson is to be completely 
mastered before proceeding toa newone. The sys- 
tem itself is based upon the principles of the natural 
process pursued by children in learning foreign lan- 
guages, when they associate with foreigners, after 
having learned to speak their mother tongue. The 
chief peculiarity of the process, at the outset, is the 
portioning out of the lessons into ten or twelve 
exercises of five minutes’ duration, at stated inter- 
vals during theday. From the examination we have 
given the books of the series thus far published, we 
think there is much good in the system, and that it 
is well worthy the consideration both of teachers 
and of those who wish to learn French or German 
without a master. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. A Novel. By 
the author of “Cometh up as a Flower.” This isa 
brilliantly written novel, with strongly defined char- 
acters—a novel which gives evidence of more than 
ordinary talent on the part of the author. But it is 
most morbid in tone, and, upon the young, whose 
tastes are yet unformed, the influence of the book 
cannot fail to be pernicious. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

We find before us three more instalments of Ap- 
pleton’s cheap edition of Dickens’ works. This 
edition is unquestionably the neatest and most 
attractive of any offered at a similar rate of terms. 

THE ANTIQUARY. 

OLD MORTALITY. 

Anedition of the Waverley Novels similar in style 
and price with that of Dickens’ noticed above; and 

Sone deserving of immense success. 

From G. W. CaRLEton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia :— 

BEHIND THE SCENES. By Elizabeth Keckley. 
The author of this somewhat curious production 
was for thirty years a slave, and after having earned 
her own freedom, and established herself as modiste 





in the city of Washington, she became the personal 
friend of Mrs. Lincoln. The book, which is daring 
in more ways than one, purports to have been 
written by Mrs. Keckley, but the reader will detect 
evidences of a practised pen, though one of not 
more than average ability. Although the author 
seems to consider that she has stated a prejudicial 
fact, still we feel sure that, whatever may be the 
sentiment towards our President, the ladies of Ame- 
rica will suffer no shock of mortified nationa! pride 
in learning that the ladies of the White House 
are familiar with and make frequent use of that 
most graceful of womanly implements--the needle, 
and that equally valuable household auxiliary—the 
sewing machine. Even a queen does not find it 
beneath her dignity to do the plainest of knitting, 
and why should the ladies of a republic disdain to 
sew? We must however enter our dissent to these 
kind of books. We do not approve of servants pub- 
lishing books about their employers, for who will be 
safe. We may have our own private lives served up 
by Mary Jane or Susar Sophia. 

From Tae NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION HousE, New York :— 

THE TEMPERANCE DOCTOR. By Mary Dwin- 
ell Chellis, author of “ Deacon Sim’s Prayers,” etc. 

THE OLD BROWN PITCHER. By the author 
of “ Susy’s Six Birtheays,” etc. And other Tales. 

These are two excelient publications, earnestly 
laboring to impress upon the young that temperance 
and sobriety are the only safe rules in life. 

From AMERICAN News Company, New York :— 

THE MEXICAN;; or, Love and Land. By John 
M. Dagnall, author of “ Daisy Swain.” A poem in 
blank verse, founded on the “invasion” of Mexico 
by Maximilian. 

From CARLTON & PorTER, New York :— 

HISTORY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. By Abel 
Stevens, LL.D. Vol. IV. This volume concludes 
Dr. Stevens’ laborious and faithful history of his 
church, The period embraced in it is from 1804 to 
1820, The author hag collected valuable materials 
for a subsequent narrative, whose conduct he leaves 
tosome successor. The history of Methodism is not 
one of doctrine, but mainly of labor and practical 
experience. It is bound up with remarkable exam- 
ples of personal effort, and with the biography of its 
eminent preachers. It should therefore be interest- 
ing to women; and doubly so, from the prominent 
position which, from the beginning until now, their 
sex has taken in the Methodist Church. In some 
future number of the Lapy’s Book we intend to give 
more room to this subject of woman’s influence in 
the churches. The books written by Mr. Stevens 
will be found, without question, most valuable aids 
in religious progress. 

From Rosert CARTER & Broruers, New York, 
through James S. CLaxton, Philadelphia :— 

BESSIE IN THE CITY. By the author of “ Bes- 
sie at the Seaside.” 

SQUIRE DOWNING’S HEIRS. 

Two of Messrs. ‘Carter’s religious stories, hand- 
somely printed and bound. The readers of “ Bessie 
by the Seaside” will gladly follow her adventures 
here. “Squire Downing’s Heirs” is well told and 
interesting. 

From Roserts Brotuers, Boston, through J. 
B. Lippincott, & Co. Philadelphia :— 

A SISTER’S BY-HOURS. By Jean Ingelow. 
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Already standing first among living poetesses, Jean 
Ingelow bids fair to reach an equally high position 
as a writer of semi-religious tales, alike profitable 
and interesting to old and young. There is no at- 
tempt at fine writing, no pretence of romance, but 
stories of plain, matter-of-fact, every day life, ren- 
dered charming by the writer’s matchless skill, over- 
flowing with Christian charity, and conveying 
deeper, broader, and healthier lessons of human love 
and responsibility, than is usually to be found in 
the trite and abstract morals we usually expect to 
find in such books. 


From ApAms & Co., Boston, through G. W. Prrox- 
ER, Philadelphia :— 

HIGHLAND RAMBLES. A Poem. By William 
B. Wright. A volume of true, though somewhat 
Emersonian, poetry, deserving of a more extended 
analysis and review than our space will permit us to 
give. We must content ourselves, therefore, with a 
simple recommendation of the book to those who 
delight in the intermingling of that poetic imagery 
and of philosophic reflection which is a character- 
istic of some of our best modern poets. 


From LorinG, Boston, through G. W. PircHer, 
Philadelphia :— 

KITTY’S CLASS DAY. By Louisa M. Alcott, 
author of “ Moods,” etc. 

AUNT KIPP. By Louisa M. Alcott, author of 
*“ Moods,” ete. 

Under the general title of ‘‘ Loring’s Tales of the 
Day” these two charming novelettes are published. 
They are no less natural and truthful than witty and 
overflowing with humor. Those who desire a half 
hour’s excellent entertainment cannot do better 
than provide themselves with either or both these 
books. 


From WASHBURN & Oo., Boston :— 

AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE TO THE 
FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDENS. Thia vol- 
ume contains a descriptive list of two thousand 
varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, also a list of 
French hybrid gladiolus. Viewed simply as a cata- 
logue of flowers, this is the most full and complete 
work of the kind we have ever seen. The order of 
arrangement—that of accompanying the botanical 
and the familiar name, where there is one, with the 
name of the natural order to which it belongs—is 
commendable, and will be found exceedingly con- 
venient. The descriptions and directions for culti- 
vation are brief, simple, and easily understood. We 
regret that this book was not received earlier in the 
season, in time to recommend it to our readers for 
spring use, 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Nos. 1040—1045. We 
are glad to have an opportunity of adding our con- 
tribution of gratitude to the many that have of late 
been offered to this admirable eclectic. For many 
years we have enjoyed through Mr, Littell a care- 
fully selected and high-toned foreign literature. The 
variety of our pleasure can be estimated by a glance 
at the contents of the Living Age for a single month. 
Here are three serial novels, by Trollope, Lever, ete. ; 
the best articles of the quarterlies; and brief, terse 
criticisms upon men and books from such journals 
as the Saturday Review and the Spectator. Very few 
can procure the originals, and no better substitute 
can be devised than Littell, We expect for it a con- 
tinued prosperity. 





From THE CoRPORATORS OF WOMEN’S MEDICAL 
CoLueGE, Philadelphia :— 

VALEDICTORY ADDRESS TO THE GRADU- 
ATING CLASS, at the Sixteenth Annual Commence- 
ment of Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
March 14, 1868. By Mrs. Emeline H. Cleveland, M. D., 
Professor. Those who desire to know the progress 
of womanly instruction in the medical art, should 
read this well-written summary. It shows that the 
good work goes steadily forward, and is overcoming 
all obstacles. The Address can be obtained at Wo- 
men’s Hospital, North College Avenue, Philadel- 
phia. 

IN MEMORIAM, REY. JOHN B. HENRY. Mr. 
Henry was for awhile assistant of Bishop Stevens 
at St. Andrew’s Church, and is personally known to 
many in thiscommunity. This excellent commemo- 
rative sermon by Rev. L, Van Bokkelen, may be had 
at 1224 Chestnut Street. 


From Henry C. LEA, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MBEDI- 
CAL SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. 
April, 1868. 
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Jury is the seventh month of the year, during 
which the sun enters the sign Leo. The word is by 
some derived from the Latin Julius, the surname of 
Cesar, who was born init, Other authors say that 
the name of July was first given to this month by 
Mark Antony, before which period it was styled 
Quintilis, as being the fifth month of the year, ac- 
cording to the old Roman Calendar established by 
Romulus, which commenced with March. For the 
same reason August was called Seztilis; and Sep- 
tember, October, November, and December, still re- 
tain the name of their first rank. The Doa Days 
are commonly supposed to begin in this month, and 
to endin August. The early Egyptians were taught, 
by long experience, that as soon as a particular star 
became visible, the Nile would overflow its banks; 
and they accordingly, upon its very first appearance, 
retreated to their terraces, where they remained 
until the inundation had subsided; this star was 
therefore called by them Sihor,i. e., the Nile; hence 
Seirios in Greek, and Sirius in Latin, is the name 
applied to this star, the warning afforded by which 
was typified by the Egyptians as a dog, or, in most 
cases, as a man with a dog’s head, that faithful ani- 
mal having been, even in those times, distinguished 
for his peculiar qualities in watching over the affairs 
of man, and affording warning of the approach of 
danger. The old belief was, that the increasing heat 
of the season was influenced by the appearance of 
this star. 

We present to our subscribers this month a beau- 
tiful steel plate entitled “‘ The Lesson. A companion 
plate will be published in August—“ The Prayer.’ 

The fashion-plate contains its usual number of 
finely-colored and seasonable dresses. 

The extra colored plate this month is a handsome 
design for a doyley in crochet. 

Look at the great variety of articles on the ex- 
tension sheet this month! Thirty-three engravings 
of dresses for ladies and children, and other novel- 
ties. 

We are indebted to the Messrs. A. T. Stewart & 
Co., of New York, for the two handsome designs, 
Figs. 1 and 6, on the first side of the extension sheet. 
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Their importation of robes this season is the hand- 
somest in the country. 

The juvenile cut is a true home picture, which will 
be recognized by every one of our little friends who 
has an elder sister. 

The five bathing dresses on page 28 are just in time 
forthe season. These dresses are a decided improve- 
ment on the old styles. 

In the literary matter will be found an abundance 
of good reading. A new story is commenced entitled 
**Unrest,” which will be found of great interest. 

As the July numberis the commencement of a new 
volume, it is a good time to commence subscriptions. 
Many who neglect to subscribe at the commencement 
of the year, avail themselves of this opportunity, 
although subscriptions may be sent at any time, 
and the back numbers of the year will be forwarded. 


Dickens (Boz).—In the early volumes of the 
Lapy’s Book, when we depended upon foreign lite- 
rature, we copied all the “ Boz” stories, and there 
they will be found. The gentleman who presided at 
the dinner given to Dickens in New York said he 
published a story by “ Boz” in 1834. The Lapy’s 
Book was commenced in 1830, so we were a little 
ahead of him. 

Honors AcceptTep.—We are in constant receipt of 
notices stating that we have been made an honorary 
member of some society with a hard name. Two 
from one city are now before us. We accept, and 
will furnish the LApy’s Book one year for $3. 


NEARLY four years since we moved our office to 
the five-story building N. E. Corner of Chestnut and 
Sixth St. We had been established here about one 
year when the Press moved up from Fourth Street 
to the corner of Seventh and Chestnut; then the 
Bulletin moved from Third Street to Chestnut above 
Sixth ; then the Ledger to their splendid new build- 
ing 8. E. Corner of Chestnut and Sixth St.; now Dr. 
Morwitz has taken a portion of the old Jones’ Hotel 
property, Chestnut above Sixth; the Morning Post, 
and Evening Star have removed to Seventh above 
Chestnut, and the Age is also about to remove to 
Seventh above Chestnut. We are certainly the 
pioneer in this westward flitting of the press. 

Heatu Hovse, Schooley’s Mountain, N. Y.—This 
elegant house, at one of the most salubrious spots 
in the country,is nowopen. The proprietor says :— 

* A long experience in the hotel business here and 
and at West Point is a sufficient gusrantee, I trust, 
that this house will be well and handsomely kept.” 

And we guarantee the proprietor. Address SyL- 
vanus T. Cozzens, Schooley’s Mountain, N. Y. 

Cozzens’ HoTety West Point, N. Y., is also open 
for the season. Another worthy “ Cozzens,” Theo- 
dore by name. It is useless for us to say anything 
about West Point and its beauties, or of the hotel 
and its proprietor. Both are well known. 

Our LITERARY MATTER.—We ask attention to 
the articles that we are now publishing. We chal- 
lenge a comparison with any other magazine. We 
have recently received a number of stories that ex- 
ceed in interest anything we have ever before pub- 
lished. The Lapy’s Boox will retain its proud 
pre-eminence over the magazines of the day. 





Tue Use or ETHER.—We have heard of an affec- 
tionate mother who always places her son under the 
influence of ether before chastising him. 





SUMMER TRAVEL. 

As warm weather approaches, every one whose 
means will allow such an intention, is considering 
where he or. she will migrate during the summer. 
The various sea-side resorts, the springs, and Niag- 
ara, will, of course, receive, as they deserve, their 
usual quota; meanwhile, we trust the mountains 
will not be overlooked. We have often spoken of 
the beauty and grandeur of the mountain scenery of 
Pennsylvania, and believe our words have not been 
without their result, as already a fair and constantly 
increasing tide is each season setting thitherward. 
In its midst will be found many fashionable resorts 
for those who desire to pass their summer holiday in 
a round of gayety ; while those who wish for quiet, 
pure air, and magnificent scenery, can find many a 
charming nook among those grand old hills, com- 
bining all these and many other advantages. 

The departure of winter makes any repetition of 
the Angola disaster impossible for the present. But 
there are other perils by rail, as the newspapers 
weekly demonstrate. Among the safest of safe 
roads we may set down the Pennsylvania Central. 
A double track nearly its whole length precludes the 
possibility of collisions ; while every care is taken, 
in every department, to secure the safety of the pas- 
sengers, and every possible arrangement made to 
secure their comfort and convenience, Its whole 
route lays through the most beautiful country, fol- 
lowing the windings of the Juniata, and then striking 
through the very heart of the mountains; and any 
one who seeks enjoyment, health, or pleasure, by 
means of this route, cannot go amiss. 


No one but a Frenchman would have said this :— 


A Frenchman who had purchased a country-seat 
was complaining of the want of birds in his garden. 
* Set some traps,” replied an old officer, “and they ’ll 
come. I was once in Africa, and there wasn’t sup- 
— to be a woman within two hundred miles. I 

ung a pair of earrings and a collar upon a tree, and 
the next morning I found two women under the 
branches.” 


A Terriste Fact.—In order to make an enemy, 
lend a man a small sum of money foraday. Call 
upon him in a week for it. Wait two months, In 
three months insist upon his paying you. He will 
get angry, denounce you, and ever after speak of 
you in abusive terms. We have seen this experi- 
ment tried repeatedly, and never knew itsto fail. 


Ovr ENGRAVINGS.—We have frequent offers to 
purchase our engravings when we have published 
our edition. We never sell them. They are en- 
graved expressly for Godey, and the publisher of no 
other magazine shall have the use of them. We 
have on hand every steel-plate engraved for our 
Book—amounting to nearly one thousand. 

WE copy the following extract about “ registered 
letters” from a letter addressed to the editor of the 
U. S. Mail by a postmaster :— 

“There you may perceive that under the present 
not faultless system of registering letters with al- 
most its total lack of responsibility for losses or 
delays.” 

It shows that some postmasters do not think the 
system “ faultless.” 


LAMARTINE received from a Paris newspaper 20 
cents a line for a series of articles on “ Russia.” In 
the articles he introduced the whole Book of Joh, 
with just enough sauce to bind the ingredients of 
the dish together. Pretty smart for M. de Lam- 
artine, 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 

New Sheet Music.—W hile Shepherds Watched their 
Flocks by Night, by W. H. W. Darley, is a beautiful 
new composition suited for the choir or social circle. 
It contains solos for soprano and contralto, a duet 
for the same voices, closing with a splendid quar- 
tette and chorus. This is one of the finest pieces of 
music published in a year. It contains nine pages, 
with accompaniment for organ, piano, or melodeon. 
Price 60 cents. *Tis Sweet to Think of Heaven, is a 
beautiful new sacred solo, by W. O. Fiske, 50 cents. 
Sunny Days, fine song and chorus, by Coralie Bell, 
author of those popular songs, Speak my Name in 
your Home, Nellie, and Lillie Clare, each 30. If you 
Love me, Why Can’t you say so? new edition of 
this lively and popular song, 30. Somebody's Son, 
capital new comic song, 20. My Lass Lillie, new 
and pretty song, by E. Mack, illustrated, 35. 

Jerusalem the Golden, is the last and best of Brin- 
ley Richards’ excellent transcriptions, 40. Cradle 
Song (without words), by Spencer, is now quite 
popular, elegantly illustrated title-page, 50. An Al- 
pine Farewell, fine nocturne, 30. Holiday Hours, 
bagatelle on Glover’s beautiful melody Under the 
Mistletoe, illustrated, 40. Stars of the Summer 
Night, a very pretty and not difficult song without 
words, by R. Rhollo, 30. Spring Schottische, by E. 
Mack, illustrated, is an excellent teaching piece, 40. 

C. M, Tremaine, New York, publishes, Murmures 
Eoliens, a very brilliant and showy piece for a good 
player, by Willie Pape, Pianist to the Princess of 
Wales, 11 pages, 80 cents. Sans Facon Galop, easy, 
80. Champagne Charlie Galop, 30. The same, easy, 
20. Think of Me, fine nocturne, by Pattison, 60. 
La Belle Helene Waltz, a fine arrangement from Of- 
fenbach’s popular opera, 60. Belle Helene Polka, 30. 

Also, the three leading songs in the opera La Belle 
Helene, viz: The Hour of Love, O Love Divine, 
and I Love to Sing, with French and English words. 
Each 35 cents. The Bridge O’er the River, pretty 
song by Baker, beautifully illustrated,40. As Pants 
the Hart, and When I Survey the Wondrous Cross, 
two well written sacred quartettes, each 30. Slum- 
ber Sweetly, serenade, 30. Not for Joseph, and 
Champagne Charlie, two popular comic songs, 30. 

N. B. Hollister, Dowagiac, Mich., publishes, The 
Grave ’Neath the Willow, pretty song and chorus, 
illustrated, 50. Angel Millie Dean, touching song 
with effective chorus, 30. Hail Beautiful Banner, 
National song and chorus, 30. They Sleepin Lonely 
Southern Graves, 30. The Child’s Question and the 
Mother’s Answer, My Little Girl Under the Snow, 
and the Grave of the Year, are three very good quar- 
tettes, prettily arranged for mixed voices, each 30. 
Thespian Waltzis a good waltz composed by Rix, 30. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for July contains a 
good variety of first-class music, beautifully illus- 
trated, and published in the best style of sheet music. 
The contents are The Silvery Morn, a beautiful new 
song composed expressly for the Monthly by W. O. 
Fiske; Summer Mazourka, with a showy lithogra- 
phic title-page (this fine piece is by R. Rhollo, and 
was also composed expressly for the Monthly) ; also, 
a new and pretty arrangement from Offenbach’s 
capital opera, La Belle Helene, so popular during 
the last operatic season. All this music is furnished 
at 40 cents, the price of a single piece in the stores, 
To subscribers who pay # per year the cost is even 
less, and to subscribers who send in two subscrip- 
tions, $5 worth of new and fashionable music is given 
gratis. The last three numbers will be sent to any 
address on receipt of $1, with three red stamps for 
postage. Address orders for the Monthly or sheet 
music, to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post- 

Office, Philadelphia. 





Miss Hosmer, the sculptress of Rome, is indig- 
nant, and the Romans will feel very much hurt when 
they read her indignation letter published in the 
American papers, She has withdrawn from the fox- 
hunting society, and Rome must needs “howl” at 
the withdrawal. The sole cause of complaint we 
give in her own words. After stating how the pack 
of hounds was first started, she says :— 

“This was the origin of the present pack, and she 
would have imagined, although she is aware that 
the observation might proceed more gracefully from 
any other person than herself, that this circumstance 
alone might have secured to her a certain degree of 
courtesy from the acting members of the society. 
That courtesy, however, has never been conspicu- 
ous, as, during the four years she has hunted with 
the pack, the brush has never, upon any occasion, 
been presented to her.” 

That is, no one ever cut off the poor fox’s tail and 
presented it to her. Now, is not this lamentable? 
Is not this worthy of a lettera column long. Can 
it be possible that, among enlightened Romans, the 
descendants of the Cesars, in the very city of those 
celebrated persons, there is not one gallant enough 
to present Miss Hosmer with a fox’s tail—a poor 
beast run to death by a parcel of idiots on horse- 
back? Where is the society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals? Is there no such institution in 
Rome? If not, it is time there was one. Imagine 
the scene: some forty or fifty ladies and gentlemen 
handsomely mounted, a pack of hounds, all in full 
cry after a poor fox, scampering on the Campagna, 
shouting, “ Yoicks! Yoicks! Hark! forward!” till 
at last the poor fox yields. He is seized by the dogs. 
The huntsmen interfere, and the one in at the death 
dismounts, cuts off the tail, and—does not hand it to 
Miss Hosmer. Our indignation at this treatment is 
getting the better of us. Now, why don’t they give 
Miss Hosmer the—we must use huntsmen phrase 
and call it the brush—yet, after all, it is only the 
tail. Why, we ask, do they not do as Miss Hosmer 
thinks they ought to do? “though she is aware that 
the observation might proceed more gracefully from 
any other person than herself.” We uninitiated 
would like to know why she is entitled to it—why 
must the brush be presented to her? Are there no 
other ladies that are equally entitled to it? Wedo 
not know much about hunting, but we have under- 
stood that the person, supposing it to be a gentle- 
man, in at the death is entitled to the brush, and he 
presents it to any lady that he may prefer, and if 
there be several, then the brush or tail is handed to 
the youngest; or, if his lady-love should be there, 
then we presume he would present it to her. We 
ask again, why is Miss Hosmer entitled to the “ nar- 
rative” of the fox? Do they think that she who is so 
graceful with the chisel needs not the “ brush?” The 
end of it is, no “ brush” no American subscriptions, 

Tea.—Two full cargoes of the first pickings and 
finest quality of Japan and Oolong teas were pur- 
chased by the Great American Tea Company, 31 and 
83 Vesey Street. The first they are selling at $1 25 
cents a pound, and the Oolong at $1 a pound, which 
is far below the price the same quality can be pur- 
chased at inany other store we knowof. Consumers 
should bear this in mind and try it. Itis prime.— 
Sunday Mercury, N. Y. City. 


Lovers Loox Ovut.—If you court a girl and don’t 
marry her, her papa may bring an action against you 
for use of room, lights, and fire. Such an action was 
brought in New York State, but the old gentleman 
was non-suited. We presume the lover was also, or 
he would have married the girl. Anyhow, lawsuits 
are not agreeable, therefore we caution the young 
men, 
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OUR CITY. 

Tue city of Philadelphia has many attractions to 
those who are travelling during this season for 
either pleasure or profit. It being the point from 
which the great bathing-places of the country, as 
well as the mountainous resorts in Pennsylvania, 
ean be reached in a few hours, a day or two spent 
in examining the public institutions and other 
places of interest in our city will not be lost. There 
is plenty of accommodation, and of the best kind. 
The hotels in Philadelphia have a reputation un- 
equalled, being conducted with a special regard to 
the comfort of those who favor them with a visit. 
We have compiled from authentic sources a guide 
that may be of service to our subscribers and friends 
in visiting the city. 


PLACES WORTH VISITING. 


Independence Hall, Chestnut between Fifth and 
Sixth. Admission free. Visitors admitted from 9 
A. M. to 5 P. M., Sundays excepted. A fine view 
can be obtained from the top of the Cupola. 

Laurel Hill Cemetery, on Schuylkill River, above 
Ridge Avenue. Take Ridge Avenue cars, Ninth 
and Arch. Tickets can be obtained at the office, 
524 Walnut Street. 

Girard College, Ridge Avenue, above Nineteenth. 
Take Ridge Avenue cars, Ninth and Arch. Visitors 
admitted daily, Sundays excepted, from sunrise to 
sunset, Tickets of admission can be obtained at 
—a corner of Fourth and Chestnut, second 

oor. 

Woodland acing? in West Philadelphia, on 
Darby Road. Take Market Street cars, change at 
Darby Road. 

Mt. Vernon, Odd Fellows’, and Greenwood Ceme- 
bt Take Ridge Avenue cars, corner Ninth and 

reh. 

Navy Yard, corner Front and Federal. Take Se- 
cond Street cars, or those marked Union Line, 
Sevecth Street. 


Mint, corner Chestnut and Juniper. Visitors ad- 
mitted daily, from 9 A. M. to 12 M, 

Arsenal, Gray’s Ferry Road, near Schuylkill 
River. Take Pine Street cars. 


Naval Asylum, Schuylkill River,. near South 
Street. Take Pine Street cars. 

Fairmount Park and Water Works, on the Schuyl- 
kill River, foot of Coates Street. ‘Take Green and 
Coates, Race and Vine, Union, or Arch Street cars. 

Insane Asylum, Market and Haverford, and 42d and 
49th Streets. Admission daily, except Saturdays and 
Sundays. Take Market Street cars. 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Pine and Broad. Take 
Pine Street cars. Tickets obtained at the Asylum. 
— admitted Thursday afternoons from 3 to 6 


Blind Asylum, 20th and Race. Visitors admitted 
every Wednesday afternoon. They have exhibitions 
on that occasion ; admittance 10 cents, 

Penitentiary, Coates Street above 2ist. Take 
Green and Coates Street cars, 8th and Chestnut, 
Tickets of admission can be obtained at the Mayor’s 
office. 

mopemensing Sessa, Passyunk Road and Tenth 
Street. Take Tenth Street cars. Tickets can be 
procured of the Mayor. 

Academy of Fine Arts, 1025 Chestnut. Admission 
25 cents. , 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Broad and Sansom. 
Admission free. Open Tuesday and Fridays, from 
1P.M.tosunset, Obtain tickets from Caffee’s Drug 
Store, N. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut. 

Mercantile Library, Corner of Library and South 
Fifth Street. Library Street runs from Fourth to 
Fifth, below Chestnut. 

Philadelphia Library, Fifth and Library. 

United States Arsenal, near Frankford, 

Post-office, Chestnut below Fifth. 


A morning spent in viewing the handsome stores 
on Chestnut Street will be found of benefit. Phila- 
delphia, without doubt, contains the handsomest 
drygood houses and jewelry establishments in the 
world. This is conceded by every one who has trav- 
elled in the Old World. The new stores of Caldwell 
& Co., Bailey & Co., and J. F. Hafleigh are palaces of 
splendor, 





We would most particularly recommend to our 
friends that they should aiso avail themselves of 
the facilities of an up-river trip on the two beautiful 
rivers which surround our city. We know of no 
better way of enjoying a summer’s afternoon. First, 
is the ride on the river Delware, in that palace of a 
boat the John A. Warner, to Bristol, stopping at 
several towns on the route. The scenery on both 
sides of the stream is beautiful. From Tacony to 
Bristol on the Pennsylvania side there is a continu- 
ous line of country-seats, with the grounds laid out 
in the most artistic manner, while on the other side 
the eye takes in the rich farms of our Jersey neigh- 
bors, with their orchards and corn-fields swelling 
with grain and laden with fruit. The breeze is 
always healthful and invigorating, and the boat re- 
turns to the city at an early hour in the evening. 

On the Schuylkill River a trip to Laurel Hill will 
amply repay you. Here, too, the acenery is delight- 
ful. In roaming over the heights at this point in the 
dusk of the evening, the visitor is struck with the 
grandeur and sublimity of the surroundings. The 
tombs cut in the rocks form a most attractive fea- 
ture, while the beauty and taste displayed in the 
decoration of the graves are a pleasure to behold. 

We give the following useful hints. We have our- 
selves seen the effect :— 

‘In draping our beds and bedrooms, we may well 
take a lesson from our French neighbors, e do 
not avail ourselves half enough of the elegant folds 
in which snowy muslin falls. We saw a bed-room of 
a French lady in the early part of last June. The 
windows were dra with spotless muslin, quite 
plain, and blue ribbon was run in the hem, and a 
— frill of muslin edged the hem; the bed-cur- 

ains were suspended from a light wreath of fine 
brasswork attached to the ceiling; a small chande- 
lier hung in the centre of the room, composed of 
white and colored convolvulus blossoms and ten- 
drils; candelabra to match were on the cheminée. 
There were few ornaments about, but all was sim- 
ple, spotiessly clean, and showed a refined mind at 
once pure and elegant. And all this at little cost. 
The room would have been nothing without the 
muslin draperies, which are inexpensive enough. 
Yet, upon inquiry, we found that these pretty hang- 
ings were only renewed once in five years, though 
of course they passed through the hands of the laun- 
dress every summer, and were replaced by warmer 
curtains in the winter.” 

In the Hotel d’Anglais, at Nice, kept by Madame 
Gerlo, these effects are to be seen in great variety. 
This is one of the finest and best kept hotels in 
Europe. 


Tue Evening Herald says: “Gopry’s Lapy’s Book 
has a circulation of 120,000 copies—the largest maga- 
zine circulation in the world.” 

We do not know how the Herald found this out, as 
we never mention the number we circulate. 


No Mrippiemen.—The Great American Tea Com- 
pany, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, are importing their teas 
direct, thus enabling them to supply their customers 
at retail at prices less than the other wholesale deal 
ers can afford to sell. The cargoes by the Golden 
State from Japan and George Shotten from China— 
recent importations by this house—we know by per- 
sonal trial are of first quality. Those who delight 
in a good cup of tea, and of course all our lady 
readers do, should make their purchases at any one 
of the company’s salesrooms.—Saturday Couricr, 
N. Y. City. 


PREMIUMS.—We offer no premiums—and yet we 
have a larger list of subscribers than any other maga- 
zine in America. Showing that our readers take 
the Book for itself, and not on account of the “in- 
ducements,”’ 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 


Is it not a language !—Shakspeare. 


GAIETY - - - 


Gallantry - 
Generosity 
Genius . 
Gentility - 
Gentieness 
fFladness - 
— (youthful) 
oO 


Ga . ~ 
Food nature 
Goodness - 


Gossip - 
Grace- - 


> 


ee 
¢ 423% = 


Grandeur - 
Gratitude - 
Grief - - 
Guidance - 
HAPPINESS - e 
Happiness espe | 
Happiness (return o 
Happiness (rural) - 
Happy Love - - 
Hatred eT ee 


Haughtiness’ - 


. us = 
eee 


Heartlessness - - 
Heartsease - = 
Heart’s mystery, the 
Heedlessness’ - - 
Honesty - - . 
Hope - - - . 
Hope (extinguished) 
Hope in adversity - 
Hopeless love - - 


Hopeless, not Heartless 


Horror - « - 


Hospitality ee 
Humility - - - 


IDLENESS, - 
Imagination 
Immortality 
Impatience 

Importunity 


Inconstancy - - 
Inconstancy in love 
Indifference oe 


Indiseretion. - - 
Industry - - - 
Ingeniousness - - 
Ingenuity - - - 
Ingenuous simplicity 
Ingratitude Boe. 


Injustice - - - 
Innocence - - - 
Innocence (youthful) 
Insincerity - 
Insinuation 
Inspiration 
Instability - 
Intellect - 
Inutility - 
Ireland, emblem of 
Irony - - - 

SBALOUSY- - 


Jest - -+- - 
ees ae 
Joy (future) - 
Joy ace ieg of) 
Justice - - 
Justicedome - 
Justice shall be done 
KNIGHT ERRANTRY 


Knowledge (useful) - 


- my ae Orchis, Yellow 


ily. 

- Sweet William. 

- Orange. 

- Plane Tree. 

- Geranium, Pompon-Rose. 

Rose Campion, 

Myrrh. 

Spring Crocus. 

Laurel, Bay Tree. 

White Mullen, 

Mercury, or Good Henry. 

Cobea. 

Multiflora Rose, Yellow Jas- 
mine. 

Ash Tree. 

White Bell Flower. 

Aloe, Harebell, Marigold, 

' Star of Bethlehem. 

Mugwort. 

Monthly Honeysuckle. 

Lily of the Valley. 

Grape, Tulip-tree blossom. 

Bridal Rose. 

Sweet Basil. 

Double Larkspur, Tall Sun- 

ower. 
ydrangea. 

Yellow and Purple Violet. 

Crimson Polyanthus. 

Almond. 

Honesty. 

Hawthorn, Snowdrop. 

Convolvulus major. 

Spruce Pine. 
ellow Tulip. 

Love lies bleeding. . 

Mandrake, Dragonwort, 
Snakesfoot. 

Oak. 

Bindweed, Broom, Rope- 
weed, Field Lilac, French 
Willow. 

Fig Marigold. 

Lupine. 

Amaranth. 

Yellow Balsam. 

ag of Burdock, Fuller’s Tea- 
sel. 

a Primrose. 

Wild Honeysuckle. 

Senvy, Candytuft, Agnus 
Castus, Mustard-seed, 

Split Reeds, Almond, 
ee Orchis, Red Clover. 

White Pink. 

Pencil-leaved Geranium, 

Mouse-ear Chickweed. 

Crowfoot, Thornless Rose, 
Wild Ranunc., Buttercup. 


Boy. 

White Daisy, White Violet. 

White Lilac. 

Fozglove. 

Great Bindweed, 

Angelica. 

Dahlia, 

Walnut. 

Diosma, 

Shamrock, 

Sardony. 

French Marigold, Hyacinth, 
Yellow Rose. 

Southernwood. 

Wood Sorrel. 

Celandine. 

Cape Jasmine. 

Rudbeakia. 

- Chestnut. 

- pope 

- Monkshood, or Helmet 

Flower, 
- Parsley, 


eon € ¢ t's 


* 


ee 


A CELEBRATED portrait painter says the reason 
that tom-cats are so musical is, because they are all 
fiddle-strings inside. 








In looking over our files of exchanges we came 
across a letter from Portland, Me., addressed to the 
Courier, giving a very interesting description 
of that progressive town, and some of its principal 
inhabitants. We were forcibly struck with a para- 
graph that most seriously concerns ourselves. We 
give it, as it shows a disinterested criticism of our 
Book :— 





**Fashion, imperial Ean rules the female 
world, and, to a large degree, the sterner sex. In 
one sense, men love to see women in brilliant and 
per jee array. Neatness and taste are not in dis- 
cord with the best of fashion, although much that 
is fashionable is in poor taste. What a multitude 
of magazines and serials are issued for the ladies, 
some of them highly sensational; each one pretend- 
ing to be the herald of ‘ the latest’ styles. In lookin 
them all over on the counter of one of the larges 
news dealers here, a day or two since, we could not 
but regard GopEy’s Lapy’s Book as one of the best. 
Its engravings are very fine, and suggestive of the 
best culture, and ita literary selections evince un- 
usual taste. There is less sentimentalism in it than 
in some others. Its fashion-plates and descriptions 
(so a lady friend says) are capital. Among the con- 
tributors are Marion Harland (Mrs. Terhune)—one 
of the best 4) writers in the country. Her 
yoy story, *Phemie Rowland,’ is a choice thing. 

n the March number, Miss M. W. Janvrin’s ‘ Yoke 
of Gold’ was excellent. (Miss J. belongs in Exeter, 
N.H.) Other articles in that number were also ac- 
ceptable. In the April number Marion Harland 
continues her story with bewitching grace. There 
is a very fair article in the last number which is 
pe len | of every one’s reading, called ‘ Influence 
of Happiness over the Mind,’ ‘ Hereafter,’ a poem, 
‘On Duty,’ etc. The Fashion Department is ‘ delight- 
ful” Mrs. S. J. Hale has charge of it, and that is a 
recommendation of itself. Among the contributors 
are (besides those above named) Mrs. ©, W. Deni- 
son, Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, 
and other acknowledged writers of talent. Mr. J. 
Starr Holloway still presides over the musical de- 
partment, and sends out each month his sparklin 
gems like drops of rain in the sunlight. Don’t ca 
— a puff— ’Tis meant for more than that’—a criti- 
cism.” 


There is one sentence in the above in which our 
friend is mistaken—Mrs. Hale is not the fashion 
editress. But the lady who has charge of it, the 
public may rest assured, is every way qualified for 
the responsible position she holds, 


Ir is said that it is difficult for a Russian to un- 
derstand a joke :— 


“An apumen was relating to a Russian friend 
that he had once seen on a country road a post with 
this inscription : ‘This road leads to the town; all 
rsons who cannot read this, may apply to the 
lacksmith.’ To the great anguish of the narrator 
his friend remained perfectly composed, and thanked 
him for his story with a studied politeness which 
showed that he had not understood it in the least. 
But the next morning the Russian burst into his 
room in convulsions of laughter, exclaiming, ‘My 
friend, I do understand it now! Fool that I was 
not to think of it! Asif the blacksmith might not 
be away from home!” 


We remember a case in this city—a very intelli- 
gent man, but slow at discovering a joke. Riding 
out with him once we perpetrated a joke going 
through the first toll gate on the Ridge Road. 
While we were stopping to pay toll at the second 
gate he burst into lcud laughter. He had just dis- 
covered it. 


Tue origin of the phrase “ Under the Rose.” The 
rose is sacred to Harpocrates (the God of Silence 
hence the flower became the emblem of Silence. 
was sculptured for this*reason on the ceilings of 
banqueting rooms to remind the guests that what 
was spoken sub-vino (under the influence of wine) 
was not to be uttered sub-divo (under the sky or in 
open air). In 1526 roses were placed over confes- 
sionals as the symbols of secrecy. 
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PARISIAN ITEMS. 


A ConsuGaL Scraps.—Oh, the meanness of men 
and the folly of husbands! Here is a Parisian story 
to show how poorly a man comes off in any contest 
with womankind. The other day a Parisian and his 
wife went to Brussels. The first thought of the 
lady was naturally to visit all the shops, and espe- 
cially those renowned for lace. She met with some 
marvellous bargains as a matter of course, gave a 
glowing account of them to her husband, and pro- 
posed to take a quantity of the lace home with her, 
smuggled under her dress. The husband, like a hus- 
band, resisted. It would be incurring too great a 
risk, he said, vehemently; the lace would be found 
and confiscated; he would not consent to the ar- 
rangement. The lady agreed that she should, like 
a good wife, go without the lace. And so the pair 
started for Paris, monsieur well pleased that he had 
avoided this new extravagance. At the frontier 
they were met as usual with the demand, “ Any- 
thing todeclare?”’ They said,“ No.” It was enough, 
and they were allowed to pass without further trou- 
ble. Now here begins to show itself the folly of 
men. The lady gave her husband a look, and the 
husband began to foresee the bitter reproaches of his 
tender spouse. It was evident that she might have 
passed the lace without danger, She would cer- 
tainly take her vengeance for the loss of her coveted 
prize in a good lecture. To avoid this horror, it be- 
came necessary to convince the wife that there 
really was Cameos. She must be searched. Mon- 
sieur whispers to one of the customs’ officers that 
he imagines the lady at his side has some lace hidden 
about her person. She was immediately taken 
aside, and in a few minutes the officer of customs 
returned, his face beaming with satisfaction, to in- 
form the gentleman, with a profusion of thanks, 
that his supposition was well founded. The lady 
had at least 10,000 francs worth of lace hidden among 
the folds of her dress, 

—One of the French law courts has had to decide 
a singular question. A person left by will to a poor 
needlewoman during her life soup and boiled beef 
for every day in the year. The point to be estab- 
lished was the sum which such a legacy represented. 
The Tribunal fixed it at 25 cents per day. 

Miss Dix’s MARRIAGE.—The marriage of Miss 
Catharine Morgan Dix, daughter of our Minister 
to the Court of the Tuileries, to Mr. Thomas Walsh, 
of New York, took place Thursday, April the 16th, 
at the residence of General Dix. 

The salons were all decorated with the most rare 
and exquisite bridal bouquets, in corbeilles of crys- 
tal or gilded straw (presents to the bride the same 
morning), filling the atmosphere with their fra- 
grance. There was no gas-light, nothing heavy, 
everything harmonious. There were no bridesmaids. 
The family—General and Mrs, Dix, Colonel Dix, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dix, Mrs. Blake and her two 
little daughters, and a few chosen friends standing 
in the circle nearest the bridal pair. 

The bride, who has made many friends during her 
residence in Paris, received a large number of very 
elegant wedding presents—among them figured 
twelve magnificent fans, almost as many lace pocket 
handkerchiefs, four lace parasols, and a parure of 
diamonds. 

—TxHeEReE is a prize offered in France for the best 
behaved and most virtuous. The young lady who 
took that prize in 1866, Miss Jeannie Desite, hes in 
1868 been sent to jail for swindling. Such accidents 
will happen, 

AN UNFORTUNATE PREDICAMENT.—A Paris paper 
relates a curious incident that lately occurred. 
male child was put out to nurse immediately after 
its birth, with a woman living at some distance 
from the city. Three months afterwards the parents 
called to see it. The nurse produced a girl baby and 
insisted that this was theirchild. By dint of threats 
she was, however, obliged to confess that, with the 
hope of earning a double fee, she had carried the 
boy to the foundling hospital, and the next day had 
presented herself at that institution to adopt a child, 
supposing she would receive the same she had left. 
It turned out that she had received a girl. On in- 
quiry at the hospital it was discovered that at the 
hour when the child of these distracted parents was 
left there, another male child was also deposited, 
and there were no distinguishing marks. The father, 
reasoning that he might always be tormented with 
_— if he left either, concluded to adopt both, and 
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We cut the following from one of our daily 
papers :-— 

“The next scene, where he returns and meets 
‘Lady Macbeth,’ is the most appalling in dramatic 
literature. Mrs. Siddons related, that when she stu- 
died the play, she proceeded calmly until she reached 
this episode, and then, becoming horrified by its 
vivid reality, she rushed from the room in a parox- 
ysm of terror, frightened even by the rustling of her 
dress.”’ 

What bosh this is. Mrs. Siddons never did any- 
thing of the kind. She was a cold-blooded woman, 
and not likely to let her feelings run away with her. 
An actor never lets his feelings run away with him 
on the stage.’ In the midst of the most terrible por- 
tions of his part he is calculating the effect it has 
upon his audience. It is related of Garrick that he 
was one evening playing King Lear, and by his 
powerful acting had brought his audience to tears 
(they always are in tiers in a theatre), and every 
one seemed to think that the wronged old monarch 
was before them. He turned to the actor who was 
playing Edgar, and in an “ aside,” said, “Tom, we 
have got them.” 

THe GettryspurG AsyLuM. LoTTEeRy.—For the 
benefit of such persons as may have sent money to 
the Gettysburg Lottery managers, it should be men- 
tioned that since the Pennsylvania Legislature pro- 
nounced against it, it has been the uniform custom 
in the Philadelphia post-office to stop all letters ad- 
dressed to the lottery, and send them to the Dead- 
Letter Office at Washington. In due course of time, 
therefore, such persons as have recently sent money 
to the lottery, addressed to the Philadelphia post- 
office, may expect to have their letters returned to 
them. The action of the post-office here is com- 
mendable, and had it been imitated in New York 
— - the loss and trouble there would have been 
avoided. 


We cautioned our readers against these and all 
other lottery schemes some months since. 


Some of the dresses worn at the late “ Drawing- 
Room” held by Queen Vicforia :— 


“The queen wore a black moire antique Cress 
with train trimmed with crape and jet, and a dia- 
dem of opals and diamonds over a long white crape 
lisse veil. Her majesty also wore a necklace and 
brooch of opals and diamonds, the ribbon and star 
of the order of the Garter, and the orders of Victo- 
ria and Albert, and Louise of Prussia. 

“ Her royal highness, the Princess of Wales, wore 
a petticoat of white silk, with bouffants of tulle 
veiled in sitver and fastened with knots of black and 
gold edged with silver fringe; a tunic Marie Antoi- 
nette, and corsage of white poult de soie, trimmed 
with silver and volant of fine Brussels lace; a train 
of black poult de soie edged with gold and silver 
fringe; headdresss, diamonds, feathers, and veil; 
ornaments, pearls and diamonds, the Victoria and 
Albert order, the order of Catherine of Prussia, and 
the Danish order. 

“Her royal highness Princess Christian wore a 
train of white moire antique trimmed with Honiton 
lace, a petticoat of white silk, trimmed with tulle 
and Honiton lace and bunches of white roses; head- 
dress, diadem and feathers, ornaments, necklace and 
stomacher of diamonds; orders, Victoria and Al- 
bert, and Portuguese, 

** Her royal highness Princess Louise wore a train 
of white satin with geen of tulle over silk, hand- 
somely trimmed with roulies of satin and fringe ; 
headdress, velvet bands ornamented with diamonds, 
feathers, and veil ornaments, diamonds, Victoria 
order and order of St. Isabel.” 


LAMENTABLE.—A clergyman in a neighboring 
State from the pulpit denounced the Philadelphia 
magazines en masse. What was the astonishment 
of his hearers, when, the next day, he waited upon 
them as the agent of a New York magazine. 


THE best capital to begin life with is a capital 
wife. 
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GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR. 








SUBURBAN RESIDENCE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H, Hopss & Son, Architects, Philadelphia. 





THE above is in the Italian style, and was designed 
for Mr. D. W. C. Ridwell, of Alleghany City, Penn, 
It will be perceived that the greatest care has been 
taken with the design, both in a practical and eco- 
nomical point of view. There has been no unneces- 
sary waste of room, neither has there been a desire 
to reduce anything down to the smallest possible 
size, as will be seen by reference to the figures 
given below. It is intended to be built of brick- 
hollow walls, and painted. A vestibule carried up 
in the form of a tower has been thrown out in order 
to give additional length to the hall, and thus pro- 
duce a grand effect upon entering. Three stained 
glass windows throw their light upon the stairway 
and into the hall below. A conservatory has been 








placed, over the wash-room, in connection with the 
nursery. The building, as shown, is estimated to 
cost about $20,000, which will finish the whole with 
first quality plumbing, heating, and marodle mantles. 
We are introducing in many of our buildings now 
under way, a magnetic bath so adjusted that any 
person can use them while bathing or not, and ar- 
ranged in such a manner that they require no more 





care, and sre as easily managed as a shower bath. 
The magnetic bath in a short time, will not only be- 
come well-known and popular, but be considered a 
necessity, and aid very materially the efforts of the 
= to recuperate diseased and worn out hu- 
manity. 

First Story.—A vestibule, 10 by 10 feet; B parlor, 
16 by 25 feet; O library, 22 feet 1 inch by 18 feet; 
D nall, 10 feet wide ; dining-room, 22 by 16 feet ; 
F lavatory, 5 by 3 feet 6 inches; G kitchen, 19 feet 3 
inches by 15 feet 6 inches; H wash-room, 20 by 14 
feet; I pantry,i5 by 8 feet ; j china-closet, 5 by 8 feet. 

















Second Story.—K chamber, 18 feet 1 inch by 20 feet 
5 inches; L chamber, 9 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 10 in- 
ches; M chamber, 22 by 17 feet 9 inches; N hall, 9 
feet 6 inches wide ; O chamber, 22 feet 2 inches by 16 
feet 2 inches; P bath-room, 8 feet 6 inches by 7 beet 
6 inches; Q bath-room, 8 feet 6 inches by 6 feet; 
R ante-chamber 11 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 3 inches ; 
S nursery 19 feet 2 inches by 15 feet 6 inches; T con- 
servatory. 

Isaac H. Horns & Son, Architects, 
Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SKETCH OF A PrRincEss.—The Paris Magazine has | a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 


been publishing portraits of several ladies. That of 
the Princess Metternich is as follows :— 

“* She is said not to be pretty. Listen to the enu- 
meration of her beauties: eyes which have the sweet- 
ness of a German reverie; teeth of brightest enamel ; 
a forehead smooth and clear as an infant’s, high an 
wide as that of athinker; and abundant silky rown 
hair. People seem not to notice two particular 
beauties of her Austrian highness—the form of her 
head, as Greek as that of the Venus of Milo; her ear 
like a pink shell—whereas, every one ae to 
the beautiful fall of her shoulders, the exquisite form 
of her arm, the long aristocratic hands, and the nar- 
row, dainty foot. Be she dressed in blue, red, or 
yellow ; be she coiffed with her toque over her eye 
or with a sergeant-de-ville’s cap, as she appea' 
one day at the Tuileries—she is and remains a 
princess; and there are not many now. Witty, 
with a heart of gold, and extremely charitable, she 
is the adoration of the workmen’s families she visits 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine ; jumping the children 
on her knees, washing them, kissing them, sitting 
on a stool if there are not chairs enough—such is the 
woman. Devotedly and fondly attached to a good 
man—Prince Metternich—such is the wife.” 

The lady described above is the personal friend of 
the French Empress, and they go out shooting to- 
gether. On a late occasion the Empress shot thirty- 
one head of game, and the Princess twenty-eight. 
It would not do to bag more than her majesty. 
Courtiers understand that. 

How curious are some of the old English customs, 
and how tenaciously Englishmen hold on to them :—- 

“The Lord Mayor of Dublin seems to be the only 
mayor who has the privilege of presenting petitions 
at the bar of the House. etitions from fie Corpo- 
ration of London we paces. in like manner by 
the sheriffs; but the Lord Mayor of London has a 
ame which the Lord Mayor of Dublin has not. 

e (when summoned to give evidence before the 
House) and the judges have chairs placed for them 
within the bar, but they must not sit down. The 
judges and the Lord Mayor are told by Mr. Speaker 
‘that there are chairs to répose themselves upon,’ 
but it is understood that they can only rest them- 
selves by piacing their hands upon the chair backs.” 

And this is called a privilege which the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin has not. We cannot see the difference be- 
tween having no chair to sit upon or having a chair 
which you are not allowed to sit upon. There was 
once a ladies’ boarding-school here very celebrated 
in its day, that had weekly receptions. Ice-cream 
was always handed round, but the young ladies were 
told that they must decline it when handed to them. 
This was making a little ice-cream go a great way. 
This was having a chair and not being allowed to sit 
upon it. 

Way Illinoisians were first called “suckers.”» The 
early pioneers adopted many Indian habits. They 
strapped their infants to boards like papooses. 
After they began to raise swine, the mother would 
leave her baby alone in the cabin for hours; but, to 
alleviate his solitude, she gave him a huge piece of 
raw-pork to suck, first tying it to his foot by a string, 
so that whenever he attempted to swallow it the 
natural impulse to kick would save him from 
choking. 


Tue pleasure of doing good is the only one that 
never wears out. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 





be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 


Mrs. N. G.—Sent pattern April 17th. 

Mrs. F. H. R.—Sent patterns by Adams’s express 
17th, 

Mrs. W. H.—Sent curls by Adams’s express 20th. 

Mrs. B. C.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mrs. W. F. P.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mrs. D. A. W.—Sent pattern 20th. 

E. W.—Sent hair-curlers 23d. 

Mrs. R. F. L..—Sent ribbon 23d. 

Mrs. E. S. S.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 


25th. 
Mrs. C. W. S.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 


E F. C.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Miss M. E. W.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
28th. 

Miss S. W.—Sent hair-curler 29th. 

E. P. H.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 29th. 

M. H. S.—Sent pattern 30th. 

Mrs. ©. T.—Sent pattern by Adams’s express 30th. 

M. OC. S.—Sent pattern 30th. 

E. T.—Sent ring May 5th. 

Mrs. G. W. B.—Sent articles 5th. 

Mrs. W. H. L..—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. T. J. H.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Mrs. J. B. H.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Lena Graham.—Received MS. No letter with it. 
Not read. What are the author’s wishes? 

Honora’s Pride.—Same as the above. We do not 
read MSS. unless an explanatory letter accompa- 
nies them. 

Gabrielle.—If it is a large party, the invitations 
should be sent ten days ahead. 

A-Tyro.—Either foolscap or letter-paper, written 
only on one side, and pla ~ men | a good story 
has been declined on account of illegible writing. 

Mrs. D. G.—We have received your package of 
letters addressed to several of our writers, none of 
whom live in thiscity. If you want us to send them 
please send stamps. 

Emma.—The cross is the emblem of faith, and it is 
roper for any person of any religious denomination 
oO wear one. 

Melanie.—Certainly it is proper to return thanks 

for any civilities. 

Ella.—It has been done, but only when the parents 
of the bride are very rich. 

M. V. P.—Women as well as men are of age at 
twenty-one years. 

Miss V. P.—We do not at present contemplate 
publishing the design you mention, but we can have 
one made tor you for five dollars. 

International Copyright.—The novel you mention 
was published in London in three volumes at $7 50 
in gold. ee here is $1 50. 

C. A. D.—Have published directions in several 
different ways for preparing phantom leaves, but 
cannot now remember where. J. E. Tilton & Co., of 
Boston, Mass., have published a book upon the sub- 
ject. Let our correspondent send for that. 

A. M. J.—A. W. Harrison, 611 Commerce Street. 
We cannot reprint our patterns. 

Estelle Brentwood.—“ Black-rod.”” The usher be- 
longing to the order of the Garter; so called from 
the black rod which he carries. He is of the king’s 
chamber, and usher of parliament. 2. We cannot 
oblige you in this; objections are made by subscri- 
bers. 3. They have been collected in book form, but 
we believe they are out of print. Your questions 
were too late by one month for June. 

Annie.—Those watches have gone out of fashion, 
and cannot now be procured. 

Miss M. M. E.—Thank you for receipt, and your 
long subscription to the Book. 

Bessie.—1. The glove is not tobe removed. 2. That 
on you may feel upon the subject. There is no 
rule. 

Lulie.—There is no remedy, is the answer to your 
first question. There is no answer to your second. 

Avise H.—She should break the engagement im- 
mediately. 
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Old Lady.—Those are all the directions we have 
upon the subject. 

Fefa.— Would not like to advise you, as the effect 
of anything used does not last. You can try oat- 
meal in the water you wash in. 

Mrs. G. W. W.—If you mean in drawing lessons, 
we have often given figures of animals. Statues we 
cannot give, on account of the prudery of some per- 
sons, any thanks for your preewn <0s Age 

Miss A. C. T.—We cannet republish the Lapy’s 
Boox Polka. But if you inform us what number it 
was published in we will send you acopy for twenty- 
five cents. 

M.H. here vy od depends upon circumstances. 
If in the street, the lady takes the side nearest the 
houses; thus it may be either the right or left arm. 
gg | down or going up stairs the lady has the 
wall. 2. Not on introduction. 

C. A. B., of Alabama.—You will find your question 
answered in two places on page 473, May number. 
Thank ps for your compliment to the Book. 

8S. E. H.—Thank you for the receipts. 

Lida.—Miss Leslie’s Behavior Book. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havre had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, chi'dren’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the ye e - 
difure, to be ressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

o order will be attended to uniess the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions ; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 


Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 

eneral style of the person, on which much depends 

n choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafleigh’s, or 

Curwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin- 
Pn and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
brated establishments ; every from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be cousidered final. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of lilac silk, trimmed with black 
lace headed by a heavy plait of white satin, which 
also extends up each side of the front gore to the 
waist. Plain waist, open at the throat, displaying 
muslin chemisette. Coat sleeve, with satin cuff; 
chenille fringe forms the epaulettes. Belt of white 
satin, with long sash of same, knotted twice on the 
skirt; the sash is bound with lilac. White llama 
lace shawl. Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with 
lilac flowers and green leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of light green grenadine, trimmed 
with silk and fringe of a darker shade. A row of 
fringe extends around the bottom of the skirt, 
headed by a silk band; the ends of the bands are 
finished by fringe. A piece of the silk is cut to fit the 
dress and extends across the back, finished at each 
side by a rosette and ends: « similar piece, only 


narrower, extends across the front gore fastened by | of leaves and bright flowers extending up in squares 








a rosette. Full corsage, trimmed to correspond ; 
belt and rosette of silk. White straw hat, with a 
wreath of pink roses and leaves. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white alpaca, made with two 
skirts, each bound with Bismarck satin. The bias 
fold of satin extends down the sides; it also extends 
around the back of the skirt from the waist in front, 
so as to simulate a third skirt. The waist is trimmed 
to correspond. Coat sleeve, with deep cap. Hat of 
white chip, with Bismarck satin trimming and small 
plume. Parasol of Bismarck satin lined with white. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of French muslin; the front breadth 
is plain from a quarter of a yard below the waist. 
The puffs extend down that far, then gradually slope 
off, forming en tablier. They extend all around the 
skirt, and are finished by five bands of ribbon, each 
band being finished by a bow of the same. The 
waist is puffed to form a square neck, and trimmed 
with ribbon and lace; the sleeves are trimmed to 
correspond. Hair heavily crimped, and a chignon 
composed of plaits and two long curls. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of white grenadine; the front breadth 
is gored; the back breadth cut longer, and slightly 
fulled into the front. A row of blue satin leaves 
forms the trimming; a row of the same also extends 
around the bottom. Low corsage, with puff around 
the neck, edged on each side by satin leaves ; rosettes 
on shoulders. Broad blue satin belt, edged by wide 
chenille fringe; rosette and long ends in back. A 
second sash is fastened in front, and knotted half 
way down the skirt in the back, and then let flow, 
forming four ends in all. Bandeaux of blue velvet 
leaves tied under the chignon, with long ends. 

Fig. 6.—Child’s dress of Bismarck silk, with an 
overdress of grenadine of alighter shade. Each gore 
is trimmed with a quilling of the darker shade, and 
a rosette in each scallop. Hat of white straw, 
trimmed with white velvet and small plume. Boots 
of silk to match the dress. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 
Figs. 1 and 6 are from the celebrated establishment of 
A, T. Stewart & Co., New York. 

Fig. 1.—Robe of white organdy, with bands of blue 
around the skirt, with gay-colored flowers between, 
The flowers above and below the band are of a deli- 
cate blue. Plain corsage, trimmed with bands of 
same. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white grenadine, over an under- 
skirt of blue silk trimmed with a gimp, and tassel 
fringe, which is put plain around except at one side, 
where it describes three scallops. The overdress is 
looped up at the side with two blue rosettes. Plain 
bodice, trimmed with blue silk bands, edged by a 
narrow Cluny lace; coat sleeves, trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of lilac grenadine, trimmed with 
bias bands of silk of a darker shade; the bands are 
poirted around the bottom and trimmed with a nar- 
row braid. Plain bodice, with revers of silk; the 
same trims the sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Walkiug-dress of pearl color mohair, with 
two skirts; the edges of skirts are cut in scallops, 
and bound with satin; a bias band of satin heads the 
scallops. Sacque with mantilla ends trimmed to 
correspond. 

Fig. 5.—Morning-dress of white piqué, trimmed 
with bands of pink Chambray scalloped on one side 
down each breadth. These can be edged by a nar- 
row white braid, or stitched on by a sewing-machine. 
Tight coat sleeve, trimmed to correspond. 

Fie. 6.—Robe of sea-green organdy, with a border 
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on each breadth. Plain corsage, trimmed with bands 
of the bordering ; the belt is also made of it. 


BONNETS. 

Fig. 1.—Fanchon of white straw ; the strings form 
the trimming; they extend across the back, and are 
edged on each side by a narrow quilling of pink; 
they are fastened in front by a pearl ornament. A 
ruche of pink across the top, with rose and leaves at 
one side. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of black illusion, trimmed with 
ivy leaves and berries. A band, edged each side by 
lace, extends around the back, and is tied in a bow 
and long ends under the chignon, [Illusion strings. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of white illusion, trimmed with 
lace and green leaves ; full illusion strings, fastened 
by a bow of green ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Fanchon of white crape, edged on each 
side with white lace and narrow green crape fold. 
The strings are trimmed to correspond ; double row 
of green leaves across the front. 


EMBROIDERED STARS 
FOR COLLARS, SLEEVES, ETC. 

These stars are intended to ornament the corners 
of linen collars and cuffs. The pattern is first traced 
on the linen, and certain of the threads are drawn 
away, as the exigencies of the pattern require; the 
centre is filled in with the lace stitch known as the 
Catherine wheel, and the remainder with overcast 
and button-hole stitches. These corners require very 
even, close work, otherwise the effect is exceedingly 
bad. 


HEM STITCHES 
FOR BORDERS OF HANDKERCHIEFS, ETO. 
These stitches are produced by drawing out the 
perpendicular lines of cambric or linen, and sewing 
the horizontal threads together, according to the 
illuatration, with exceedingly fine thread. 


SECOND SIDE, 


Fig. 1.—Headdress. Crimp the front hair tightly, 
and comb it upward over a roll, and pass it on the 
right side under, and on the left side over a braid 
composed of the back hair, divided in two, and form- 
ing a diadem. The chignon is formed of several 
loops, with a cluster of curls of different lengths in 
the middle. 

Fig. 2.—Headdress. The hair is divided into two 
bandeaux in front; the upper one is waved, and the 
under one combed back from the temples. The back 
hair is divided into three parts; the lowest division 
is curled into leng ringlets that fall on the neck ; the 
middle division is formed into two thick rolls, which 
form the chignon; the third is arranged in several 
small curls, which are fastened up with pins. A gilt 
coronet comb, with large crystal beads, is added at 
the back. 

Fig. 3.—Headdress. The front hair is crimped and 
rolled upward over a thick roll. The back hair is 
arranged so as to form a snail-shaped chignon. A 
cluster of curls is placed on the top of the chignon. 
A lock of crimped hair falls behind the right ear. 

Fig. 4.—Morning robe of buff organdy, from Stod- 
dart & Brother, with two borders of shades of brown 
extending down the skirt. The waist is made in 
the basque form, fitting loosely to the figure, and 
trimmed with a bordering to match the skirt. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9.—Children’s dresses, 

Fig. 5.—Little girl’s dress and sacque of white 
piqué. The skirt of dress is trimmed with a wide 
white braid; a narrower braid trims the sacque, 
studded with small pearl buttons. Hat of white 
straw, trimmed with blue velvet and blue feathers. 








Fig. 6.—Dress of buff pigué, trimmed with black 
braid and buttons. The sacque is made of the same, 
trimmed tocorrespond. Leghorn hat, trimmed with 
black velvet and steel ornaments, 

Fig. 7.—Little boy’s dress of gray silk poplin, 
made with skirt and Zouave jacket. The jacket is 
ornamented with silk braid of the same color, fast- 
ened on shoulder and sleeve with rosettes. Three 
rosettes also go up the front of skirt. Full Garibaldi 
pants of white. White straw hat, trimmed with 
black velvet. High Polish boots. 

Fig. 8.—Dress of blue and white striped grenadine; 
sacque of black silk, trimmed with satin on the 
sleeves and pockets. The revers and collar are made 
of satin. Hat of blue crape, trimmed with straw. 

Fig. 9.—Dress of white barege, with embroidered 
figures of green. White muslin sacque, scalloped 
and bound with green silk. Hat of white chip, 
trimmed with scarf of green illusion. 

Fig. 10.—Gored apron of black silk, trimmed with 
points of satin down the gores, and around the bot- 
tom. A narrow satin piping heads the points. 

Fig. 11.—Baby’s shirt. It can be made in either 
lawn or French cambric. The pattern was made in 
lawn, and trimmed with Valenciennes lace round 
the bosom and sleeves; the lace can be sewn on the 
folded flaps; the flaps as shown in the diagram are 
cut in one piece, and are wider in the front than 
they are in the back. Wegive two patterns.of shirt 
sleeves: the “crossed” shirt sleeve is the prettiest. 
One advantage of this sleeve is that it requires no 
gusset in making, another is that it is easier to tie 
up the infant’s sleeve from being #0 narrow at the 
top. 

Fig. 12.—Infant’s nightgown. The front is formed 
into a waistband by four rows of gathers, over which 
a cord is closely sewn. A strip of muslin, fourinches 
long and one inch wide, is felled on each side of the 
pocket hole at the back. The back is slightly gath- 
ered on these strips. A long strip or string of long 
cloth, thirty inches long, passes through both the 
runners formed by this felled piece, and ties to a 
corresponding string, fifteen inches long, under the 
left arm, thus avoiding any chance of hurting the 
infant by a tie at the back. Two button-holes are 
worked on the sides for the exit of the strings. The 
nightgown is composed of a width and a half of mus- 
lin, the whole width being put in front, with the 
gore (see engraving) sloped from the top. The cu‘? 
of the sleeve is turned up about one and a half 
inch. The neck is gathered into a tiny band fifteen 
inches long. Frills or fine work should edge the 
cuffs and neck. 

Fig. 13.—Apron for a little girl, of white muslin, 
with insertion band around the neck. The apron is 
open on the shoulders, and buttons there. 

Fig. 14.—Muslin bodice. This bodice is composed 
of narrow tucks, the front part being ornamented 
with three bouillons of muslin divided by narrow 
silk ribbon. The whole is edged with a trimming 
arranged in the same way, simulating a jacket. 
Long coat-shaped sleeve, with bouillons at the top 
and bottom. Silk waistband, with long streaming 
ends. 

Fig. 15.—Jacket of white muslin, trimmed with 
embroidered bands; a ribbon lines the bands, and 
extends beyond the edge, ornamented with small 
buttons. 

Fig. 16.—Dress of white piqué, trimmed with braid 
and buttons. 

Fig. 17.—Embroidery. 

Fig. 18.—Sacque of black silk, elegantly embroi- 
dered, with a heavy cord and tassel. The front of 
the sacque is ornamented with an embroidered ruffle 
and a deep fringe. 
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Fig. 19.—Sacque for a young lady, of white piqué, 
trimmed with scalloped-out borders of the same 
material bound with braid. The collar, epaulettes, 
and cuffs are trimmed to correspond, The buttons 
are of pearl. 

Fig. 20.—Handkerchief corner. 

Fig. 21.—Parasol of green satin, trimmed with 
chenille fringe ; the bow on the top is of satin orna- 
mented with small buttons, and edged with fringe. 
Pear! handle inlaid with gilt. 


BATHING COSTUMES. 
(See Engraving, Page 28.) 

Fig. 1.—Costume of purple flannel, with trimmings 
of white flannel. The bodice is fastened with white 
buttons and a white band and buckle. Bathing-cap 
of oil-skin, trimmed with red worsted braid. 

Fig. 2.—Blouse and troweers of red flannel, trimmed 
with white. The blouse is ornamented with a ruche 
of white cashmere, and a scarf of the same is tied 
round the waist and falls in long ends at the back. 
Bathing-cap of oil-skin. 

Fig. 3.—Costume of white and lilac striped flannel. 
The blouze is trimmed round the bottom with a bor- 
der of white flannel, and caught up on each side 
with a tab of the same material. The collar, wrist, 
and waistbands are also white. Bathing-cap of oil- 
skin, with a pinked-out ruche of the same material 
as the costume. 

Fig. 4.—Costume of a darkish gray flannel, trimmed 
with strips of lighter gray flannel; waistband to 
match the trimming. Round oil-skin bathing-cap, 
edged with a ruche of red worsted braid. 

Fig. 5.—Bathing-dress of red flannel, trimmed with 
strips of white flannel, and fastened round the waist 
with a red and white cord and tassels. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY, 


Ovr cities look deserted, for most of our belles 
have left their heated and dusty limits, for the more 
refreshing and fashionable promenades of the water- 
ing-places. 

The newest style of gored dress is the Polonaise, 
with the fronts opening in a slanting direction from 
the left shoulder, and continuing down the skirt. 
The dress can be trimmed down the skirt where it 
is open, as plainly or elaborately as fancy may dic- 
tate. The other side of bodice is also open, the 
trimming extending around the neck. This style of 
dress can be worn with a plaited muslin or lace 
chemisette. For morning wear, dresses are mostly 
made high in the throat, but for afternoon toilette 
they are made as described, or with square neck, 
when a fichu is not worn. So popular are the latter, 
that there are over twenty different varieties. Tulle 
scarfs are also very much worn. In our next num- 
ber we will give some models to arrange the scarf 
by; they are very simple and graceful, and add much 
to the effect of the dress at a trifling cost. For per- 
sons who do not desire a separate fichu, the fichu 
style is desirable. The dress is made of plaited 
muslin, bordered by an embroidered flounce or lace, 
in the form of a fichu, which becomes narrow on the 
shoulder, like a simple suspender, crosses in front, 
and extends a little beyond the belt, to which it is 
faetened like a small skirt, and elongates itself on 
the skirt behind in a long skirt, and ending in a 
point. 

Morning dresses are mostly of white, trimmed with 
embroidery, or colored braids. We have seen a very 
elegant morning dress of white Nainsook, trimmed 
with sashes on each breadth. These sashes were 
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ornamented with rows of Cluny lace insertion, and 
edged by a lace; this lace can be lined with a color 
if desired. Another of white foulard, trimmed with 
bands of blue silk, edged by lace to simulate two 
skirts; large blue buttons up the front of skirt and 
waist. Sash fastened at left side. 

For plainer and more serviceable dresses, we have 
the percales, piqués, and lawns, before spoken of; 
a lawn robe made in fashionable style for morning 
wear, can be seen on our second page of extension& 
sheet from the establishment of C. Stoddart & Bro- 
ther. Fora really serviceable dress for both ladies 
and children, nothing can be nicer than the un- 
bleached linen; they are generally made in a tight- 
fitting Polonaise, with sash, and ornamented with 
a coral pattern worked in scarlet wool. Both the 
linen and embroidery wash nicely,a very important 
item in a housekeeper’s morning dress. 

The handsome braid patterns which were so very 
fashionable a few years ago, are now superseded by 
a far more elaborate style of trimming. We mean 
patterns cut out and worked in appliqué of silk, 
satin, or the same material as the dress, but of a dif- 
ferent color. A pattern of large leaves and flowers 
looks best ; each separate figure is worked round in 
loose button-hole stitch, and the veinings, stems, 
and tendrils are embroidered in overcast with purse 
silk. If a lady has patience to work a trimming of 
this kind, overa dress of white, gray, or fawn-colored 
silk, lawn, or grenadine, she will make a very lovely 
toilette of it. The trimming should go round the bot- 
tom of the skirt, above the hem, come up some way 
upon each breadth, and simulate a low corselet, 
pelerine, or fichu upon the bodice, also a sash with 
long ends; the latter may be omitted if a wide rib- 
bon sash of the color of the pattern is worn with the 
dress, 

In bonnets there is no change from last month’; the 
only difference consists in the size, which, as the 
weather grows warmer, seems to become smaller; 
in fact, so elaborate is the hair-dressing, that we 
cannot better describe it than in the words of a for- 
eign journal, which gives the following amusing ad- 
vice on the subject: ‘“‘ One general receipt, somewhat 
in the style adopted in cookery-books, may be given, 
Take as much hair as you can, either in the shape of 
curls, bows, frizzed chignons, or otherwise (as yet, 
hair of the same color as your own is preferred) ; ar- 
range it in a confused mass as high on the head as 
you can, and you can then add as much gold, or silver, 
or steel ornaments, or diamonds, or, in fact, anything 
shining, as you can lay your hands on, and you will 
not be far out of the fashion.”” While the dressing 
of the hair continues so elaborate bonnets must de- 
crease in size, for there is really no place on the 
head for the bonnet to rest. We sometimes have to 
turn and look at ladies we see, thinking they have 
forgotten this important ornament altogether, but 
we find they have on what they call by this important 
name. We will describe a few: A diadem-fanghon 
of mauve-colored tulle ; the tulle is arranged in small 
cross-plaits, and bordered with mauve blonde; in 
front a bouillon of tulle is ornamented with tiny 
bows of satin of the same shade; two very wide 
scarf ends of tulle and blonde fall at the back and 
are joined together in front by a series of tiny bows 
of satin. A puff bonnet, formed of bouillons of white 
tulle, is trimmed with a handsome border of white 
Spanish blonde; at the back two long blonde lap- 
pets are joined together crosswise at regular dis- 
tances by bars of white satin; in front a garland of 
hedge-roses is laid upon the border, and continued 
in trailing sprays over the blonde strings. The roses 
are of delicately-tinted mother-of-pearl. These flow- 
ers are one of the novelties of the seas nu, and it 
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is impossible to imagine how exquisitely delicate 
these pearl flowers are; the petals are as thin as 
tissue, most beautifully cut, and transparent, with 
just a faint tinge or color in them, A travelling bon- 
net: a small fanghon of fancy-plaited gray straw, 
with lappets also of straw, entirely lined with blue 
silk, and quilling of blue ribbon in front; crosswise 
band and rosette of blue ribbon on the top; bunch 
of white asters at the side; the straw lappets are 
joined together by a cravat bow of blueribbon, In 
hats there are no new models, the bonnets do not 
cover the head, so they are more generally worn this 
season than hats, except for very young ladies. 

Several new walking suits have been lately made 
up to serve for travelling dresses, They are made to 
just clear the ground, and with two skirts, the upper 
skirt from twelve to eighteen inches shorter than 
the lower one; they may be plain at the bottom, 
scalloped, Vandyked, or cut up in almost any style 
fancy may dictate. The underskirt is made of a dif- 
ferent color from the dress, and the Marie Antoi- 
nette fichu (more worn than sacque or Redingete for 
the summer) is of the same color as the underskirt 
and trimming. The upper skirt of the dresses are 
looped up in puffs at the back, to give the effect en 
peniers, spoken of in our last. They are not gene- 
rally adopted as yet, but there are few persons who 
do not desire to imitate them in some manner, and 
are willing to wear the dress so looped when they 
would not wear the regular paniers. 

We recently saw a complete dress of black llama 
lace; it was exceedingly handsome; it is to be made 
over colored silk, and as the dress had only enough 
fulness to hang gracefully, it displayed the pattern 
of the lace to advantage. The boots and slippers 
are worn to match the dress, in silk or lasting ; some 
of the toes of boots are ornamented with small bou- 
quets of flowers embroidered on them. The heels 
are worn immensely high, and are covered with silk 
of the same or contrasting color, 

Brides’ dresses are seldom made en paniers, sim- 
plicity of style being aimed at rather than elaborate 
and profuse ornamentation. Orange-blossoms now 
as ever compose the principal trimmings on a bridal 
toilette. They are used instead of buttons, and they 
form fringes on the sash and sleeves, If the skirt is 
arranged en paniers, then lace would be required ; the 
lower part of the skirt would be trimmed with lace, 
and the band that cuts the skirt at the back would 
be edged with lace; the sash would likewise be tied 
at the side with a coquille of lace. When there is not 
sufficient lace to trim entirely with this material the 
immense and ever-increasing trains now in vogue, 
the front breadths are ornamented so as to simulate 
revers, and the lace employed fer the purpose is 
fastened back with dahlias made of powlt de soie. 
The back breadths of the skirt are then trimmed 
with flowers, which reach as high as the tunic; the 
tunic is looped up and bordered with lace. 

An evening dress, suitable for a watering-place, is 
of pink tulle, trimmed with narrow flounces upon 
the first skirt, and with a lace apron upon the front 
part of the second skirt. This apron is fastened on 
either side with the ends of garlands of roses, which 
slightly loop up the skirt at the back. The iow 
bodice is ornamented with a Marie Antoinette ber- 
tha of white lace, which is crossed in front, and tied 
in two long, rounded lapels at the back. 

Sashes composed entirely of flowers form the sole 
ornament of white crape and tulle dresses ; or some- 
times there are garlands of graduated length placed 
across the long, sweeping train of the dress. The 
pretty lace or tulle and blonde berthas, crossed in 
front like Marie Antoinette fichus, and, like them, 
fastened in the back in long searf lapels, are a very 








nice innovation in evening toilettes, They are gene- 
rally adopted by ladies who object to the very low 
bodices now made to all evening dresses. 

Fora little girl we notice a dress of pearl-gray silk. 
The under skirt is plain; the upper skirt is but a few 
inches shorter. It is rounded off and fastened at 
the side, and trimmed all round with blue silk cord, 
and with a pretty passementerie border of the same 
color. The buttons which fasten the upper skirt 
are of blue silk gimp. The low bodice is open in 
the shape of a heart upon the bosom. It is trimmed 
with gimp and buttons to correspond with the 
skirt. The long tight sleeves are fastened all the 
way down with small blue gimp buttons. A white 
chemisette is worn inside the low bodice. This 
answers very well for a street costume. Another 
dress is of white piqué, scalloped out and trimmed 
with a handsome braid pattern. The square bodice 
has small, fancifully cut out basques. It is orna- 
mented with braiding, and with small cotton tassels. 

A little boy’s costume is made of gray linen. The 
wide trowsers are fastened at the knees in the 
Breton style. The small waistcoat opens with re- 
vers, It is bound with black, as well as the jacket, 
which is also braided with black upon the collar, 
cuffs, and pockets. For children from two to six 
years old a paletét, with skirt fitted in box-plaits to 
the belt, and plain waist with quilled bertha trim- 
mings, is pretty, worn with ribbon sash and loops. 
This paletdt can be made in almost any material. 

At the grand wedding of the American Embassy’s 
daughter, Miss Catherine Dix, in Paris, the foilettes 
worn were extremely elegant. We will copy a few 
of the most successful. A dress worn by the Count- 
ess de P—— consisted of a white tulle skirt bordered 
by wide buillons and ruches arranged alternately ; 
the second white tulle skirt was looped up high en 
paniers, and was crossed at the back with two wide 
sash ends of pale green grosgrain; at the left side 
there was another sash end fastened by a bouquet of 
eglantines. Small bouquets of similar flowers, but in 
different colors, such as red, white, and pale tea- 
color, were studded all over the skirt; the bouil- 
lons on the bodice were separated by flat rouleaux 
of green silk ; the short sleeves were likewise bouil- 
lonnée, and trimmed with blonde. At the back, the 
countess sported a high collaret of stiff blonde, such 
as the ladies of the court of Charles IX. wore. 

Miss Dix’s bridal toilette was in exquisite taste, 
rich and simple. White faille was the material; 
and the train was so long, and on such a large scale, 
that it seemed at first sight to be a carpet thrown 
into the chapel. The sash was tied at the back, 
the ends being fringed with orange blossoms, and on 
the bow there was a bouquet of these bridal flowers. 
The wreath of orange blossoms terminated with a 
very long spray falling low at the back of the skirt. 

Among the company present at the ceremony was 
a fair young American lady, whose beauty attracted 
all eyes. Her dress was peach-colored silk, the 
skirt bordered with three pinked-out flounces; the 
bodice was plain, and fitted the figure closely, and 
on the round basque were three narrow pinked-out 
frills. A small pointed pelerine, which reached to | 
the centre of the back, was worn above the bodice. | 
The bonnet was of pale pink tulle, with a coronet 
of pink blonde over the fair forehead, a bouquet of 
frosted campanulas at the side with a garland of 
similar flowers running along the pink tulle lappets, 
and long fair ringlets, curled only at the ends, reach- 
ing considerably below the waist. We forgot to 
mention that her skirt was cut short in front, 
thereby disclosing a pair of exquisitely fitting peach 
silk boots fastened with mother-of-pearl] buttons. 

FasHion, 
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Is the most ELEGANT, COMFORTABLE, 
and POPULAR CORSET ever introduced 
Into the American Market. 
Sa te eel 
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Is the lightest, cheapest, and most durable 
covered SKIRT ever made, and the only one 
which can be washed without injury, without 
removing the springs. 
SOLD AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 
LORD & TAYLOR, New York. 
MRS. CHARLOTTE M. ADAMS, Boston. 
J. M. HAFLEIGH, Philadelphia. 
PETERSON & LITTLE, Philadelphia. 
And by all first-class dealers throughout the 
United States. 
AT WHOLESALE BY 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & 00., 
Sole Patentees for United States, 
391 Broapway, New YorK, 
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COLGATE & CO,’S 


Aromatic Vegetable Soap 


I8 PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED 


FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


SOLD BY ALL 


Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet 
Articles, 


$10 TO $20 A DAY GUARANTEED. 


OOD Agents wanted to introduce our new 

XX STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Stitch alike on both sides, The only first-class, low- 
priced machine in the market. e will consign 
machines to responsible parties, and employ Ener- 
getic Agents on a Salary. Full particulars and 
sample work furnished on application. Address 

W. G. WILSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, 
Mas3., or St. Louis, Mo. 


WOMANS . 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Tue NINETEENTH Awnvat Szssion will open 

October 14, 1868. For further particulars, address 

the Secretary, Mrs. E. H, CLEVELAND, M. D., at the 

College, North College Avenue and Twenty-second 

St., Philadelphia. ANN PRESTON, M.D., Dean. 


_. HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH. 


The only safe and reliable remedy for removing 
MOTH AND FRECKLES. 
Every bottle warranted. Sold by all Druggists, at 
$1 per Bottle. 
B. F. RACKLEY, Chemist, Proprietor, 
DOVER, N. H. 


Greatest Curiosity of the 19th Oentury. 
onderful Electric Fish—It PLeasss ALL! 
By mail for 10 cts. and stamp ; 3 for 25c. Address 

the inventor, NATHAN HALL, Providence, R. I 
4—> Agents wanted in every part of the world, “ea 


ANTED, AGENTS, 


$75 to $200 per month, everywhere, male and 
female, to introduce, throughout the United 
States, the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This ma- 
chine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. —- warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beaatiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours, It makes the “ Elastie Lock 
Stitch.”” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a 
commission from which twige that amount can be made. 
ddress, SEOOMB & 00, 
Pittsburg, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 
CAUTION.—Do not*be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 


MOTH PATOHES, FRECKLES, and TAN. 


HE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those 
Brown DIscoLoRatTions on the face is 
“ Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion.” 

“Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy” is an 
infallible cure for black grubs and pimples in the 
face. Sold everywhere. 

Dr. Perry treats successfully all Diseases of the 
Sealp, Loss of Hair, and Premature Grayness. No 
charge for consultation possonety or by letter, 

Address Dr. B. C. PLRRBY, Bond St., New York. 
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OTTLED BLISS. 





most genial alterative and tonic 


Dyspepsia and Bilious Affections. 





It is impossible to conceive of a 


more refreshing draught than is afforded by Tarrant’s 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, which combines the advan- 


tages of a luxury with those of the purest, safest, and 


ever administered as a cure for 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





THE FASHION EDITRESS 


Of GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK is prepared to fur- 
nish the following articles :— 

Ladies’ and Children’s complete Wardrobes, — 
Patterns, Dresses, Cloaks, Ladies’ Ornamenta 
Hair, Knit Goods, Zephyrs, Trimmings, 
Millinery, Hair Jewelry, Silver- 
ware, Jewelry, Wedding 
and Visiting Cards, 

Paper and Envelopes, Card-cases, etc. etc. 

Address FASHION EDITRESS, 
Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philada. 
AFFLICTED eg Send for Cireular of 


“SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTER,” 1347 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








AMERICAN (Waltham) WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
Railroad Engineers, Conductors, Expressmen, 


And other experts as superior to all others for 
durability, steadiness, and accuracy as timekeepers. 


Unscrupulous dealers occasionally sell a worthless 
Swiss watch, representing it as made by us. To avoid 
all saudeal the purchaser rae Ay ng demand 
a certyficate of genuineness, si y the Treasurer. 
ie R. E. ROBBINS, 
For sale by ali respectable dealers. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents. 
No. 182 Broadway, New York. 
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EBEmbelliahments, Eitc. 


THE LESSON. A steel-plate. 

COLORED FASHION PLATE. Containing six figures. 

DOYLEY IN CROCHET. Printed in red and blue. 

EXTENSION SHEET OF FASHIONS. Containing 33 en- 
ravings of Dresses for ladies and children, Bonnets, 
eaddresses, Parasols, ete. 

ORGANDY ROBES. From A. T. Stewart & Co., New York. 

EMBROIDERY. Two engravings. 

EMBROIDERED STARS. Two engravings. 

FANCY HEM STITCHES. Two engravings. 

“MAY 1 GO WITH YOU?’ An engraving for the juve- 

niles. 


| BATHING DRESSES. Five engravings. 


EYES DECEIVING AND EYES DECEIVED. Five en- 


gravings. 
FASHION ABLY DRESSED DOLL. Ten engravings. 
NEW SASH. 
KNITTED PATTERN FOR COUNTERPANES. 
DOLL PINCUSHION. 
INSERTION. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


Hor 1868. 
The Cheapest of Ladies’ Magazines, because it is the. Best. 
Edited by Mrs. 8. J. HALE, and L. A. GODEY. 


IT is hardly necessary for the proprietor of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book to issue a prospectus every year, as but little 
can be done to improve the Book, and its Oe apes prosperity (thirty-seven years) as the friend of woman, the 
arbiter of fashion, the encourager aud publisher of the best literature of the day, the pattern from which all others 
<opr being unmistakable evidence that it is appreciated all over the country. LITERATURE, FASHIONS, anp 
ART are equally treated, and the publisher is proud to say that his is the oldest m ine in this country. It is 
published and edited by the same person who commenced it, and issued the first number on the first of July, 1830. 


READING MATTER. 


In this there will be an improvement. The volume for 1868 will be set up with new-faced type, and of a size 
that will enable us to give an additional quantity of reading matter, amounting to about twelve pages in each 


number. 
BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES. 


Of these the Lapy’s Book contains fourteen each year, superior (we challenge comparison) to any published in 
this country, either in book or periodical. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE LADY’S BOOK. 


No other magazine can exhibit a list of popular contributors equal to the following :— 


MARION HARLAND, 
Author of “ Alone,” “‘ Hidden Path,” ‘‘ Nemesia,” etc., who contributes to no other monthly publication, will furnish 
a new novel for 1868, called ‘‘ Pemre RowLanp,”’ that will run through the year. Her stories are anxiously sought 
after, and as they are copyrighted, can be found nowhere bat in Gonry. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Miss 8. Annie Frost, Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, Miss Mary W. Janvrin, 
Mrs. E. F. Eliet, Belle Rutledge, Miss Louisa 8. Dorr, Mrs. C. A. Hopkinson, 
Mrs. C. W. Denison, Miss Julia Dunlap, and a host of others. 


OUR FASHION PLATES. 


The original double fashion-plates will be continued. Please compare them with the other so-called fashions 
our contemporaries. We give more figures, better engraved and colored, and truer fashions. After our colored 
fashions are completed, if anything new should be received from our attentive European correspondent, we give it 
in a wood engraving in the same uumber. This always brings our fashions down to the latest date. 

MODEL COTTAGES.~-The only magazine in this country that gives these designs is the Lapy’s Book. 
They are drawn expressly for the Book by I. H. Hosss, Architect. 

DRAWING LESSONS.—In this we are also dene, no other magazine giving them. 


ORIGINAL MUSIC.—This department is he superintendence of J. Starr Hotioway, Esq., and 
Gopey’s is the only magazine in which vt ly for it appears. 
We have also a CHILDREN’S, a HORTICULTOR and a HEALTH department. 
GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 

We were the first to make this department an of interest to the public. In it will be found information of 
value for the Boudoir, Nursery, Kitchen, House, an Lanndry. Articles manufactured from receipts taken from the 
Lapy’s Book have often received premiums at fancy faire. 

TINTED ENGRAVINGS.—This is a series of engravings that no one has attempted but ourselves. They 
give great satisfaction. . 

LADIES’ FANCY WORK DEPARTMENT. 
The illustrations in this department consist of designs for 
EVENING, WALKING, MORNING, AND BRIDES’ DRESSES, HEADDRRESSES, HATR-DRESSING, CAPS, 
BONNETS, CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, RIDING HABITS, ROBES. DE CHA MBR . UNDERSLEEVES, 


E. 
SLIPPERS, WREATHS, COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, EM iT. KNITTING, 
NETTING, TATTING, CROCHET, and FANCY ARTICLES of “lt kinds. 


And everything new, as soon as it ee in Europe, is at once transferred to Gopg¥. Some of these designs are 
printed in colors, ia a style unequalled. 


TERMS FOR 1868. 








Onecopy,onmeyear- - * = - 00 Eight copies, one year, and an extra eopy to 
Two copies, one year - - - - - 6550 the person getting up the club, making nine 
Three copies, one year - - - > - 750 copies - - - - - : ° - 2100 
Four copies, one year - - - - - 10 00 Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy te the the person getting up the club, making 
person gettiug upthe club, making six copies 14 00 twelve copies - . - . . . - 27 530 


Godey’s Lady's Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine will be sent one year on sooios of $4 00. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and The Children’s Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $3 50. 
Godey’s Lady's Book, Arthur’s Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $5 00. 


ga CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription to the 
Lapy’s Boox, and 12 cents for either of the other magazines, to pay the American postage. 
Th st all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may be made to clubs at elub 
oul The ‘Lape’ Boox will be sent to aay pesb-ollien whe the subscriber may reside, and gee ta may 
commence with any month in the year. We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on 


receipt af 25 cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrice Oxper or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. Godey, 
ts preferable to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. 
If a Draft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bank notes. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sizth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 




















- up aclub, The answer is simply this: Let each person 


felivery. 








Established 1861. 
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The Great American Tea Company 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo, from the Best Districts of China and Japan, 
and sell them in lots to suit at 


CARGO PRICES. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been | 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 


Ist. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest | 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense | 


fortunes through their houses in China. 


2a. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser seils it to the Speculator in invoices of 1000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speectilator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Deuler 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
& profit of 15 to 25 per cent, 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT BE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these gleur profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, amd | 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what | 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
wi, we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

‘e propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a «mall commission paid for purchasing to 
our a in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselves—which, oa our large sules, will 








amply pay us. 
By our system ofsupplying Clubs throughoat the country, | 
Ponsumers in ali parts of the United States can receive | 
their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional | 
expense of transportation) as though they bought them at 
our warehouses in this city. 
Some parties Inquire of as how they shall proceed io get 


wishing to join in a clab, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the 
names, kinds, and amouats plainly on a list, as seen in the 
Clab Order iu the next ¢column,and when the club is com- 
plete send it to as by mail, and we will put each party's 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon 
them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion ip their 
distribation—each party fetting exactly, what he orders, 
and no more. Thé cost of transportation the members can 
divide equitably among themselves. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than $30, 
had better send Post-Office Drafts or money with their 
orders, to save the expense of collection by express; bat 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, bat we 
will be as li las we tan afford. We send no compli- 
mentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon | 

mg them pure and fresh. as they come direct from the | 
™ stores to our Warehouses. | 
@ warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our @xpeose within 30 days, and have the money refunded. | 

The Company have pot tad the following kinds from | 
their Steck which they recommend to meet the wants of | 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Com- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show, | 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

OOLONG (black), 70c., 80¢., 90c., best $1 
per Ib. : 

MIXED (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c., 
best $1 per Ib: 

ENGLISH BREAKPAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (green), 80¢., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 


| best $1 25 per Ib. 


UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 
Consumers cao save from 50 cents to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-office Box, 5643 New York City. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30¢., 35c., beat 40 cents per 
pound, Hotels, Saloons, Doardiagecam keepers, and fami- 
lies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
which wWe will sell at the low price of 30 

satisfaction. 


that article b 
NER COFFEE, 
cents per pound, and warranted to give perfect 


CLUB ORDER. 
Epwarps, St. Lawrrncr Co., N. Y., 


June 3, 1867. 
Tar Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
: 31 and 38 Vesey Street, New York. 

Dear Sirs: I herewith send yon another order for Tea, 
The last was duly received, and give« general satisfaction. 
As long as you +end us such good Tea, you expect a 
continuation of our patronage, As a further evidence that 
the «ubscribers were satisfied, you will observe that I send 
you the names of all those that sent before who were near 
out of tea, with a large addition of new enbseribers. Ac- 
cept my thanks for the complimentary package. Ship this 


as the other, and oblige 
Your obedient servant, DAVID C. McKEE. 
t $1 25..$500 
at 
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-Total- 


N. B.—Ail villages and towns where a large n 
side, by cLr BBING together, can reduee the cost of their Teas 
and Coffees about one-third (heside the Expresr charges), 
sending directly to “The Great American Tea Company “ 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy onr name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the use 


of our name. 
payable to the 
y.” Direct let- 


uy 


POST-OFFICE orders and drafts make 
erder of “The Great American Tea Compan 
ters and orders to 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 5643 NEW YORK CITY. 














